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RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 

We commend to our readers the -attitude of the 
National Industrial League toward consolidation of rail- 
roads, as presented to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by Mr. Childe, chairman of the League’s special 
committee on the subject, and printed elsewhere in full. 

The statement sets out the League’s well known 
position against compulsory consolidation and against 
the provisions of the present law requiring the Commis- 
sion to lay down a definite plan for consolidation of all 
the railroads into a number of groups, the consolidation 
to be voluntary but only in accordance with the plan 
decided on by the Commission. The League would 
supersede this provision of the law by a simple state- 
ment that consolidations when found by the Commis- 
sion, on application of the carriers, to be in the public 
interest, should be permitted, thus doing away with any 
set plan and permitting consolidation to proceed nat- 
urally. 

But the League dismisses this point briefly, rec- 
ognizing the fact that the Commission is charged by 
Congress with the duty of promulgating a definite plan 
of consolidation and addressing itself to this practical 
question. It ingeniously and convincingly points out that 
the present tentative plan of the Commission, or any 
other such plan, would be contrary to public policy 
and the mandate of the law, in that it would neces- 
sarily restrict competition and destroy existing routes 
and channels of commerce. It pleads that there shall 
be no haste in promulgating a plan and that the Com- 
mission wait at least until the work of valuation has 
been completed. 

The League makes a strong point that we have seen 
made before by no one but ourselves—that, as to the 
desired uniform rate of return hoped to be achieved by 
Consolidation of the railroad properties into several 
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groups or systems, the proposed nineteen groups would 
not earn anything like a uniform rate of return and that, 
even if a uniform rate were produced by this means, 
it would not long continue. It gives figures to show 
that, for 1922, the lines comprising proposed system 
No. 4 earned 1.36 per cent on their book value, those 
comprising system No. 9 earned 5.21 per cent, and the 
other seventeen systems had rates of return ranging be- 
tween these figures. Of course, a statement based on 
these figures disregard possible changes in traffic that 
might result under consolidation, but so does and must 
the tentative plan or any tentative plan. No one can tell 
what future years might show either under a plan of 
consolidation or without consolidation. The figures are 
sufficient to show that the desired end of uniform rate 
return would be no nearer of realization under consol- 
idation than under the present arrangement. 


The statement concludes by urging the Commission 
to recognize the impossibility of adopting at the present 
time a plan of the kind prescribed by Congress and to 
confine its report to an analysis and discussion of the 
testimony brought forth at the hearings on the subject, 
announcing some of the principles on which consolida- 
tion might be effected without, at this time, making 
any definite plan. We heartily subscribe to the sub- 
stance of what the League has said on this subject 


and commend the forceful manner in which it has ex- 
pressed its thought. 


The report of the railroad consolidation committees 
of the Transportation Conference of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States is also published in this 
week’s issue. It is a weak document beside that of the 
Traffic League. Of course, its weakness is largely ac- 
counted for as the weakness of most documents of the 
sort is accounted for—by the fact that reports and reso- 
lutions, as a rule, have to be framed to meet conflicting 
views of members of committees or organizations and 
so are more or less spineless, the original draft, mace by 
some one with ideas, having been trimmed to innocuous- 
ness by elimination of paragraphs and phrases that are 
objectionable to some members. And yet it must be 


said that the League’s statement does not seem to have 
suffered from this cause. 


The transportation conference report is merely a 
recital, by friends of the principle of consolidation, of the 
benefits that might be expected to accrue from its appli- 
cation, without pointing out any of the objections that 
might be made and without any recommendation as to 
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how consolidation might be brought about, except that 
compulsory consolidation, at least at this time, is abjured. 

It is true that the editor of the Traffic World was 
a member of the committee. His efforts, however, such 
as they may have been, were directed solely toward 
keeping out of the report anything like an endorsement 
of the present provisions of the law. He saw that it 
would be impossible to do more than that. The original 
draft of the report did endorse the present law. 

As it stands, the report is a valuable contribution 
to the subject of consolidation so far as arguments in 
favor of the principle go, but no more than that. 


MOTOR TRUCK AND WATER CARRIERS 

One of the committees of the Transportation Con- 
ference of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, whose reports are published this week, is that on 
the relation of highways and motor transport to other 
transportation agencies. Much of its discussion of the 
proper function of the motor truck brings out nothing 
new, but it is well to have the facts and arguments as- 
sembled in such a well prepared report on the entire 
situation. The report contains a valuable discussion of 
store-door delivery by motor truck as the greatest con- 
tribution that could be mfde to the solution of the ter- 
minal problem. It is notable, however, that nowhere in 
the report is there any reference, by recommendation or 
otherwise, to the principle of a distinction between the 
motor truck in private use and the motor truck in 
common carriage, with reference to what should be paid 
for the use ofthe public highway. 


The committee on taxation of transportation 
agencies, however, does go into this subject. It recom- 
mends that, pending common-carrier regulatory control 
that will place the earnings of motor truck common 
carriers on a comparable basis for taxation, such in- 
creases should be made in taxes now levied against this 
kind of carrier as will bring the charges against it to an 
amount equitably proportionate to those assessed against 
the other carriers. In other words, under this recom- 
mendation, the common carrier motor vehicle would pay 
the same as other motor vehicles for the upkeep of the 
highways and, in addition, a sum that would remove 
the discrimination in its favor and against other forms 
of common carrier competing with it. The report says: 


In addition to a maintenance tax, highway transport com- 
mon carriers should pay a tax in exchange for franchise rights 
comparable to those owned by other carriers. By paying the 
cost of maintenance of the highways which it uses, the motor 
vehicle puts itself on an equality as to maintenance with the 
steam and electric railways, which pay for the maintenance of 
their own way and structures through direct charges to opera- 
tion instead of by taxation. 

There is also a report by the committee on devel- 
opment of waterways and coordination of rail and water- 
Way service. Not only does this report not suggest that 
the carriers pay for the use of the waterways on which 
they do business for profit, but it suggests: further ex- 
periments in government operation and gives the very 
fact that the water carrier has no capital charge for con- 
struction and maintenance of way as a reason for a rate 
level lower than that maintained by the competing rail 
Carriers, which lower level it regards as a matter for 
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congratulation. It thus omits the logic that character- 
izes the report of the taxation committee, mentioned 
above. Its attitude may be right and the attitude of the 
taxation committee wrong, in this respect, or the con- 
trary, but both cannot be correct. 

It is true, as the committee says, that our present 
policy toward the water carriers is not one of regulation 
but, rather, of encouragement and stimulation, and, per- 
haps, this ought to continue to be the policy. But at 
least our policy of stimulation and encouragement ought 
to be on a fair and business-like basis. It is not fair 
that the government, for instance, should be in the com- 
mon carrier business on the waterways in competition 
with the railways. It would be perfectly proper for the 
government to study the possibilities of water trans- 
portation with a view to establishing and maintaining 
policies that would encourage capital to invest in that 
kind of business with the assurance that it would be 
protected from cut-throat competition by the rail car- 
riers and that rates would be made on whatever differ- 
ential basis might be found to be fair, the cheaper cost 
of water transportation being taken into consideration ; 
but one of the elements of that lower cost ought not to 
be a right of way furnished by God and maintained by 
public taxation. The water carriers should pay some- 
thing for the use of their right of way and the govern- 
ment should get out of the business. Those two things, 
we think, are fundamental. 

We subscribe to the committee’s suggestion that 
there should be a comprehensive, countrywide survey, 
under competent engineering and economic direction, as 
to the possibilities and limitations of each waterway as 
a useful part of the country’s transportation system, the 
relative importance of the several waterways, the order 
in which projects should be undertaken, and how the 
waterways as improved can be so coordinated with other 
means of transportation as to make the waterways of 
maximum service. We have never had such a thing 
and it is needed. 

There is another thing in the report worthy of 
special note. In discussing proposed waterway improve- 
ments, like the projected St. Lawrence Canal, for in- 
stance, the committee points out the importance in de- 
ciding as their advisability, of answering the question, 
“Will the waterways be used if made available?” That 
is exactly our own thought, expressed many times. We 
need not visions, but facts. 

There are other reports of transportation confer- 
ence committees published in this issue, all containing 
much interesting and valuable information and worthy 


of careful reading by everyone interested in transpor- 
tation. | 


' CAPPER ON RAILROADS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 
Speaking before the Associated Traveling Salesmen of New 
York, November 22, Senator Capper, of Kansas, said that a re- 
duction in railroad rates on farm products would be one of the 
three principal planks of the farm bloc at the coming session 
of Congress. The others will be reductions in taxes and im- 
proved marketing conditions. 
‘Regarding the railroad situation, Senator Capper said the 
farmers understood the problems of the carriers and appreciated 
the neew for efficient service. He voted for the transportation act 
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in order to aid the railroads, but felt that the time had now come 
when the carriers could afford to assist the farmers through 
lower rates and that they should accept this plan. He added 
that the roads made a big mistake in not agreeing to the sug- 
gestions of President Coolidge for a reduction in wheat rates. 
On this subject he said: 


I do not know of any elaborate program for the farmer. He is 
not asking for any special favors. He wants an even verdict. Two 
or three things will be suggested. First, we shall ask for some relief 
in transportation. In making that demand or request, we do it not 
in any spirit of antagonism to the railroads. I appreciate as much 
as many men in the country, the importance of efficient railroad 
service in this country and we want them to get a fair return on 
their investment, just as the farmer feels he is entitled to the same 
in his case. But railroad earnings have been steadily increasing. The 
transportation act aroused a great deal of opposition when it was 
first introduced. But I voted for it, as I believed the roads at that 
time sorely needed the protection of profit which it provided. I felt 
then that the transportation companies should have a fair chance to 
get on their feet. They have had a chance. Their condition has 
steadily improved, and their earnings increased. We think the time 
has arrived when the railroads can afford to relieve the agricultural 
interests and the business interests of the country and lift the burden 
that the rest of us have carried since 1920. 


HOWARD TALKS TO FARMERS 


American farmers produce individually 2.3 as much as 
British farmers, 2144 times as much as Belgian or German farm- 
ers, and 6 times as much as Italian farmers, it was stated by 
James R. Howard, president of the National Transportation In- 
stitute, at a farm shippers’ conference in Chicago. 

“The erroneous idea has generally obtained that American 
farmers were’ not much good at intensive cultivation,” said 
Mr. Howard. “Most people think that the American farmer 
does not raise nearly so much to the acre as the European 
‘farmer, who is supposed to have mysterious methods of sci- 
entific fertilization and cropping. The average person would 
tell you that the European cultivator with his handkerchief 
plot, every inch labored by hand right up to the fence corner 
as neat as a flower bed, gets a great deal more out of a given 
amount of land than American farmers do. 

“The exact contrary is the case. Figuring both acreage and 
yield per acre, the American farmer is from two to ten times 
more efficient than any other farmer in the world. That is the 
reason that in the thirty years from 1890 to 1920 our farm 
population decreased from 64.6 per cent to 48.6 per cent. In 
the same period our wheat production increased from 400 
million bushels to more than 800 million bushels annually, and 
our corn production from less than a million and a half bushels 
to more than three billion bushels. 

“Transportation has not kept pace with production in this 
country. The farmer needs better service more than lower 
rates. The freight charge on a loaf of bread is less than half 
a cent. Greater carrying facilities would enable us to reap 
fore benefit from our high production.” 


BINKERD TALKS TO FARMERS 


The reasons for the present level of freight rates, an ex- 
position of the increased costs of producing railroad service, 
and the situation of the carriers in comparison with the sit- 
uation of the farmer were treated in an address by Robert S. 
Binkerd, vice-chairman of the committee on public relations 
for the eastern railroads, before the National Grange at Pitts- 
burgh, November 19. He declared that the surest way to a re- 
duction of freight rates was through fostering the carriers’ 
credit so that improvements and the resulting economies could 
be brought about. He stressed the point that there was an in- 
timate connection between the carrier’s credit and its earnings 
and pointed out that a successful attack on the carrier’s valu- 
ation or too great restriction of their earnings was not the way 
in which to bring about lower rates. 

“The same factors that have decreased the purchasing 
power of the farmer’s dollar have also decreased the purchas- 
ing power of the railroad’s dollar,” he said. “Nevertheless, in 
the three and one-half years since the end of federal control, 
railway management has succeeded in reducing operating ex- 
penses about one billion dollars a year.” 

He pointed out that this had been accomplished despite 
increased costs of labor and supplies and that a vast amount 
of better equipment and facilities had been added, a maximum 
tonnage handled, and more than half of the savings turned 
back to the public in the form of reduced rates, which, on the 
basis of the tonnage being handled this year, would save the 
shipper approximately 735 million dollars. 

Citing the gradual increase of earnings from practically 
zero in 1920 to probably five per cent for this year he declared 
that “better earnings, better facilities, and better service go 
hand in hand.” ; 

The attack on the valuation of the carriers he declared to 
be an attack on the earning power of the carriers, a confisca- 
tion of billions of dollars worth of property, and said that tak- 
ing away the roads’ credit would be taking away from them 
“the one big tool with which operating economies can be created 
and an ultimate reduction of rates be brought about.” 

Speaking directly to the farmers, he said: 


What would think of the plan of curing your troubles by de- 
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creasing what you earned off the farm, and hurting your credit at 
the bank, so that you could not pessibly buy the new machinery 


necessary to help you economize on the expenses that take five- 
sixths of all that you get? 


If the farmer‘s concern is in reducing operating expenses, is 
there any question about his suffering from any policy which takes 
from railway management its most important means of achieving 
economy, namely railroad credit? 


If there is now going on the greatest improvement in railroad 
facilties and efficiency seen in a generation, isn’t the common sense 
of the situation to let it alone? 


BROOKHART ON THE JOB 


Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, returned to Washington this 
week, declaring that he would give his attention to relief for 
the farmers and to railroad legislation. He expressed the hope 
that he would be successful in having enacted legislation that 
would squeeze the “water” out of railroad securities that there 
would be a general overhauling of the transportation act to the 
end that freight rates would be reduced. He introduced a bill 


in mg last session of Congress designed to dehyrate the rail- 
roads. 


FARMER AND THE RAILROADS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


In a pamphlet entitled “The Farmer and the Railroads,” 
issued by the Committee on Public Relations of the Eastern 
Railroads, the relation of efficient transportation agricultural 
communities is outlined in detail and a plea is made for rural 
representatives to consider the position of the carriers in an 
unprejudiced light. The pamphlet takes up many of the state- 
ments made in recent months attacking the railroads and points 
out how harmful legislation would react on the requirements 
of the farmers themselves. 

As an indication of the widespread public interest in the 
railroad properties, the pamphlet says that the carriers employ 
about 1,800,000 people, and are owned directly by 1,000,000 bond- 
holders and 800,000 stockholders. 

Pointing out that the farmers Yre not alone in their suffer- 
ing from the depreciated dollar, the pamphlet says that railroad 
wages and coal are 100 per cent higher, taxes 157 per cent 
higher, and materials and supplies about 100 per cent higher 
than the 1914 levels. Increases in freight rates were made 
necessary by this advance in operating costs, it is stated. 

Despite these disadvantages, it is declared, operating ex- 
penses have been reduced $1,000,000,000 since the return from 
federal control, of which one-third has come from reduced wages 
and the remainder from increased efficiency and economy. Fur- 
thermore, the pamphlet says, more than one-half of this saving 
has been turned back to shippers in the form of individual rate 
decreases, including farm products. 

In discussing the attacks aimed at the railroads, and espe- 
cially those which would strike at earnings through further rate 
reductions and decreases in valuation, the pamphlet interprets 
them in terms of the farmers’ properties showing how a cut 
in his earning power would impair his productive activity. 

The farmers are asked to oppose any measures to impair 
railroad credit, on the grounds that these would strike di- 
rectly at the service offered to them. 


NO CONCLUSIONS ANNOUNCED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The officers of the sixteen so-called standard railroad labor 
unions on legislation and politics concluded their labors late last 
week and adjourned without announcing any conclusions about 
legislation. A report on the conference will be prepared by B. D. 
Robertson, chief of the Brotherhood of Firemen and Pnginemen, 
and chairman of the legislative sub-committee, for submission to 
the executive boards of the organizations represented in the con- 
ference. Some of the members of the progressive and agricul- 
tural blocs in Congress took part in some sessions, but Senator 
LaFollette, their chief, could not take part because, it was said, 
he was ill. Reports of a break between the blocs and the unions 
were denied. It was said they would continue to co-operate. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COAL 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Partial solution of the coal problem by vesting in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authority to regulate the opening 
of new mines, to pass on the reasonableness of prices, and to 
control the industry through its power over interstate trans- 
portation, was suggested by Henry R. Seager, economist of Co- 
lumbia University, in an address Tuesday before the annual 
meeting of the Academy of Political Science in New York. 

Mr. Seager said that the only way to deal with the present 
wasteful and uneconomic situation was through government 
regulation and that the proper body to exercise this power Was 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. In this respect he in 
dorsed the findings of the coal commission. 

The reason for this, he said, was that 90 per cent of the 
soft coal produced had to be transported to the consumer, that 
97 per cent of the transportation was by railroad, and that 75 
per cent entered into interstate commerce. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


We Have with Us, etc.—In a little more than a week we 
will have Congress on our hands, including Mr. Howard of 
Nebraska, who first came to Washington as the private sec- 
retary to William Jennings Bryan, when-he was a representative, 
and Magnus Johnson. With the coming of Howard and Johnson 
will also come a great rush of bills for the salvation of the 
country. Literally there will be thousands put into the files of 
the House on Monday, December 3. The Senate will be more 
dignified. It will wait until after it has dispatched a committee 
to the White House to notify the President that it is in session, 
fully organized and prepared to give respectful ear to whatever 
he may have to say to it. The day thereafter it will also be- 
gin introducing bills. In the House side of the capitol the mem- 
bers will ring the buzzers on their chairs, call pages, and have 
the latter drop into a basket the things they think will save 
the country, the saving being done largely with an eye to the 
return to Washington of the savior. In the Senate each Sena- 
tor will stand in his place and, at the proper time, address the 
chair and announce that he desires to introduce sundry bills. 
This being a new Congress, it will be necessary for the law- 
makers to re-introduce all the bills they introduced in other 
Congresses, if they wish them to live. Many of the bills will 
be measures that have been introduced biennially for thirty 
or forty years. Among those that may thus be expected will 
be one providing for an investigation of the tangental throw 
and hammer blow, or something like that, of the drive wheels 
of a locomotive. Inasmuch as newspaper correspondents die 
or quit the business from time to time each of the old stand- 
bys will get a bit oublicity from the younger writers. The late 
Charles Anderson Dana, editor of the New York Sun, was 
credited with having made the remark that every three years 
he bought the same story, generally in a little different form, 
but still the same story. Joseph Pulitzer, the keen minded 
owner and publisher of the New York World, more than once 
bought the same story, without the change of anything other 
than the date line. Congress, having no editors, receives bills 
of extreme age without thinking hard of itself for having im- 
posed on a credulous public. It will not be safe, however, for 
those interested in purveying information to ignore bills simply 
because they are old. Inasmuch as Congress has no rule 
against the re-introduction of measures, it has no rule whereby 
one may determine whether a bill will or will not be taken for 
consideration. It may sound a bit paradoxical to say that the 
regular routine of Congress in the consideration and passage 
of bills is by means of special rules, but that is the fact. Un- 
less the rules committee in the House brings in a special rule 
for a measure, other than an appropriation bill, it cannot see 
the light of day. That is even true when a measure has been 
considered and reported by a committee. Bills that are handled 
under the regular rules never get farther than the calendar of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union, 
where it sleeps and sleeps and sleeps until the end of the Con- 
gress term of two years. Even appropriation bills have to be 
brought into the House and then referred to that committee of 
the whole house by means of special rules, giving them the 
right of way. In some states, all bills introduced must be con- 
sidered and disposed of in some way because the state consti- 
tution requires the legislature to do so. There is no such rule 
in the Constitution of the United States. Therefore, a man 
May introduce a bill in which he does not believe and thereby 
obtain credit from such of his constituents as do believe in it, 
Without the risk of having the measure brought to a vote. The 
method being so lax, it is natural to expect the introduction of 
a large number of bills having to do with the regulation of rail- 
roads, of so-called trusts, shipping, and the dozens of other 
things in which different blocs are interested. Unless, how- 
ever, a bill is backed by a considerable following, it stands 
no show of ever being brought up for formal consideration, 
even before some committee other than the committee of the 
whole house. 





Consolidation Hearing Points—It is probable that when ar- 
guments are made on the proposed consolidation plan of the 
Commission, bits of testimony not regarded of particular weight 
at the time they were spoken will be emphasized and brought 
into prominent, if not controlling, position. One of those ap- 
parently unimportant incidents is being talked about among 
those interested in the contention between the Norfolk & West- 
em and the Chesapeake & Ohio for control of the Virginian. 
Professor Ripley assigned the Virginian to the Norfolk & West- 
ern. The Chesapeake & Ohio thinks it should have that road 
because, by the construction of a little new trackage, coal from 
the Virginian mines can be taken to the east or to the west. 
While J. E. Crawford, chief engineer of the Norfolk & West- 
em, was on the stand giving what was called rebuttal testi- 
mony, W. S. Bronson, for the Chesapeake & Ohio, asked him 
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about transfer of coal for the west through the present connec- 
tion at Matoka. Mr. Crawford, as the Chesapeake & Ohio people 
believe the record will show, admitted that the Norfolk & West- 
ern could not handle the coal to the west, without great additional 
cost. Their idea is that, if that is the fact, then the assignment 
of the Virginian to the Norfolk & Western should not have 
been made and the Commission should not make up a plan 
requiring things to be done that will be more expensive than 


necessary, especially if there is a feasible plan requiring hardly 
any expense, 


- 





How to Make A National Issue—George Otis Smith, direc- 
tor of the United States Geological Survey, discussing the work 
of the United States Coal Commission, of which he was a mem- 
ber, made an accurate showing, it was believed, of the mental 
slant of those who think that, because in this post-bellum period, 
things are not what they should be, the Constitution of the 
United States should be thrown into the scrap heap. He said 
that if it could reasonably be denied that coal mining was a 
business clothed with a “public interest,” then there was no 
use of trying to make a national issue of coal. The fact that 
the courts have said coal mining is not interstate commerce 
with which Congress could deal, apparently has not meant any- 
thing to him. The economic fact that coal mining and trans- 
porting is a thing vital to the life of the people of the coun- 
try, according to the George Otis Smith view, is sufficient to 
clothe it with a “public interest.” The growing and transport-~ 
ing of wheat or any other food product, by the same reasoning, 
is each a business clothed with a public interest. The only 
point in the discussion, it is believed, is that the men who 
made the Constitution did not so regard things of that kind 
in that way. They assumed that self interest would cause the 
production of such essential things as food and fuel. They 
sensed the large fact that their free distribution, after produc- 
tion, was the thing. in which the federal government should 
take a hand as the regulating authority. It may be that the 
geologist who set out to discuss a matter of law, knew that the 
regulation of commerce grew out of disputes between New 
York and her neighbors as to the right of New York to forbid 
the use of the waterways, one large use of which was the bring- 
ing of cord wood to New York. The courts decided that no 
state could claim the exclusive use of a waterway but they 
never thought that the cutting of wood was a matter in which 
the federal government should concern itself. They had an 
idea that the regulation of commerce meant chiefly the regula- 
tion of the transportation of goods, and at no time the produc- 
tion of goods for such transportation. The fact is believed to 
be that if the men who think they are progressive and all that 
had their way, the country would be placed in the control of a 
bureaucracy the like of which was never imagined in Russia 
or in the other parts of the world where bureaucracy grew up 
under specious pleas for “the welfare of the people.” 





As to Trusting Princes—It hardly seems necessary to sug- 
gest that the inspired writer had not in mind the government 
that was to be established in the far-off land now called the 
United States of America when he admonished the children of 
Israel to put not their trust in princes. The fight between 
Swift and Company and the government brings forth the sus- 
picion that the inspired man had the “dope” on princes and 
set it forth so succinctly that it is astonishing that modern 
big business so often disregards the advice. The original Swift 
came from Massachusetts, where Bible reading had been a 
firmly established habit—possibly a matter of compulsion, but 
a habit, nevertheless. Regardless of the merits of the dispute 
between the big packing concern and the government, the fact 
is that, because Swift made a contract with the government, 
it is in trouble. It avers that the government repudiated a 
contract under which it had agreed to buy bacon prepared ac- 
cording to its own specifications, thereby causing loss to Swift. 
After Swift sued for the recovery of damages, the government 
made a counter move, alleging that Swift had profiteered 
through violation of the food regulations. Then the gevern- 
ment, acting through the Department of Agriculture, demanded 
access to Swift’s books to prove its allegation, Secretary Wal- 
lace making use, in his counter move, of a statute enacted 
after the bacon transactions took place. Most business men 
have had bitter experience with the government and avoid mak- 
ing contracts with it, because it cannot bé sued and held to the 
rules that govern transactions that take place between private 
persons. The big packers, in the war period, had a “run-in” 
with the British government, and made it toe the line, because, 
in dealing with it, they were dealing with a customer who had 
no more control over them than any other customer had. They 
notified it that unless it stopped some of the things they re- 
garded as high-handed, they would furnish no more meat for 
the armies in Europe. An American business man, however, 
cannot deal that way with his own prince. Perhaps the printer 
who sold cards admonishing the reader to “do it now” could 
add materially to his revenue by putting out cards containing 
the warning about putting trust in princes and then selling it, 
not at the price of a bit of printed matter, but at a price com- 
mensurate with the value of the advice. A. E. H. 
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RECOVERY OF EXCESS EARNINGS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


John G. Milburn and Forney Johnston, counsel for the 
National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities, in a brief 
filed in the Supreme Court of the United States in the Dayton- 
Goose Creek case in which the recapture clause of Section 15-a is 
under attack, expressed the belief that if the provisions attacked 
were held invalid, such a holding would “make imminent or 
assured the restoration of the old, unsatisfactory and destructive 
basis of rate making, withdraw the provisions placing transpor- 
tation on a truly national basis, and destroy the revenue con- 
siderations which have protected these systems and now protect 
them from serious consequences.” 

Counsel said the commerce clause of the Constitution con- 
ferred plenary power on Congress, subject only to the Fifth 
amendment, to regulate common carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce by any means having a fair relation to that end and 
deemed appropriate by Congress. By the adoption of the trans- 
portation act, they said, Congress evidenced a purpose to deal 


with the agencies of interstate railway transportation on a basis: 


that would enable them to survive and expand with the neces- 
sities of commerce. 

Under Section 15-a, counsel said, Congress proposed to allow 
the necessary competitive agencies of transportation to survive 
without contributing gratuitously and unnecessarily to excessive 
surpluses for individual carriers. 

Reference was made to the part played by the association in 
advocating “the economic necessity for and the constitutional 
validity of the principles now embodied in Section 15-a of the 
interstate commerce act.” 

The association asked permission to file its brief, counsel 
said, because it was definitely convinced that the principle under- 
lying Section 15-a was not only sound and valid but that its nulli- 
fication would break down the last barrier against government 
ownership by reviving the “insoluble problem” of rate regulation. 

Oral argument in the Dayton-Goose Creek case was concluded 
before the Supreme Court this week, the argument having been 
along the lines indicated in the summaries of the briefs pub- 


lished in the issues of The Traffic World of November 10 and 
November 17. 


CUMMINS AMENDMENT CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Supreme Court of the United States, by means of its 
writ of certiorari, has brought to its docket for review, from 
the supreme court of New York for the first department, No. 
528, Arthur H. Van Pelt vs. William M. Barrett, as president 
of the Adams Express Company. The object of the defendant 
below, appellant in the higher court, is to overturn an interpre- 
tation of the first Cummins amendment made by the New York 
court, and to establish that when a shipper claims damage for 
failure of the carrier to carry with reasonable dispatch he must 
prove negligence on the part of the carrier as the case of delay. 

According to the New York court the first Cummins amend- 
ment does not require a shipper to give notice, in writing, of 
a claim resulting from delay. Also according to the inference 
to be drawn from the decision of the New York court proof of 
failure to carry without delay is sufficient for a recovery of 
damage. 

In this case Van Tine recovered judgment for $3,345.65 as 
damages for the delay in the transportation of a carload of 
eggs from Louisville, Ky. to New York, the measure of the 
damages being the difference in the price that would have been 
received had they been transported without delay and the price 
that was received for them when they did arrive. They were 
shipped February 23, 1918 and arrived March 4. The consignee 
claimed they should have been received February 25, 

No claim was filed or notice given until October 4, seven 
months after the eggs were received. The express company 
president claimed that section 7 of the uniform express receipt 
barred the claim because it was not filed within four months. 
At the close of the plaintiff’s case the defendant moved to dis- 
miss on the ground that the plaintiff had not proved the filing 
of a claim within four months after the date of the delivery of 
the shipment. The trial court directed a verdict for the plain- 
tiff, the court holding that the failure of the defendant to lead, 
affirmatively, the requirements of section 7 caused a loss of 
the right to avail of that defense. 

As summed up by the express company president, the case 
raises three important questions in which the interest of the 
public is great. They are: 


Does the first Cummins amendment prohibit common car-. 


riers from requiring the filling of written claims for delay in 
transportation as a condition precedent to recovery? 

Could the defendant waive the right and duty to take ad- 
vantage of the defense that the plaintiff had failed to file a 
claim in writing within the time specified in the uniform ex- 
press receipt, by failing to pledge such defense affirmatively? 

If the first Cummins amendment prohibits a carrier from 
requiring the filing of claims in writing for delay caused by the 
negligence of the carrier, is the burden of alleging and proving 
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the careless or negligence to bring the case within this excep- 


tion, on the shipper or the carrier? 


The express company president said a review of the case 
by the Supreme Court of the United States was desirable be- 
cause there was conflict in the interpretation of the first Cum- 
mins amendment from which arose a grave danger that in some 
states claimants would obtain discriminatory advantages over 
litigants in other states. A decision by the highest court, he 
said, would establish a uniform rule of law throughout the coun- 
try as to the requirements for the validity of the claims for dam- 
age due to delay in the transportation of merchandise. 

The dispute as to the meaning of the first Cummins amend- 
ment is on the meaning of the second proviso saying “That if 
the loss, damage or injury complained of was due to delay or 
damage while being loaded or unloaded, or damaged in transit 
by carelessness or negligence, then no notice of claim nor filing 
of claim shall be required as a condition precedent to recov- 
ery.” Some courts have held that that language exempts the 
claimant from the duty of giving notice or filing the claim with- 
in a specified time if the damage was caused by delay in trans- 
portation, while others have said it meant damage caused by 
delay in loading or unloading. 

C. W. Stockton, attorney for the express company contends 
it means delay in loading or unloading. He supports his as- 
sertion by a review of the facts attendant upon the enactment 
of the proviso, calling attention to the fact that the moving 
parties were live stock shippers and that they were moved to 
ask for such legislation by reason of losses claimed to have 
resulted from delay in loading or unloading live stock, and to 
the denial of their claims for damage due to the short time al- 
lowed for filing such claims or notices of claims, some of the 
periods being as short as one day and others five days. He ad- 
mitted the language was clumsy but suggested that if Congress 
had intended to exempt all claims arising from delay, it would 
have used a comma after the word delay. He said the language 
meant loss due to delay or damage in loading or unloading be- 
cause that was the kind of delay the live stock men had in 
mind. 


D. & H. VALUATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The transcript of the case begun by the Delaware & Hudson 
and its subsidiaries, in the southern district of New Jersey, to 
prevent the Commission carrying out its plans, as indicated in 
its tentative valuation report on the property of the petitioners, 
has been received in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
That constitutes the first step of the appeal of the Delaware & 
Hudson from the lower court. 

In the lower court the Delaware & Hudson asked for an 
injunction on the ground, broadly speaking, that the Commis- 
sion had not obeyed the statute in making up the tentative 
valuation. Particularizing, the Delaware & Hudson said, among 
other things, that the tentative report was not preceded by an 
investigation such as was provided for in section 19a and that 
the report was not based upon the results or record of any such 
investigation; that the Commission refused to include in it 
large amounts of property used by the petitioners; that it re 
fused to apply and use or attempt to use actual and current 
prices prevailing on the date of the inventory or inventories 
upon which it relied; that it refused to value the actual working 
capital, but instead reported a value arbitrarily, resulting from 
the use of an arbitrary formula; that the report does not pur- 
port to contain a report on the original cost to date, nor any 
report on other elements of value; and finally none of the 
analyses of methods required by the statute. The failure of 
the Commission to report the methods and analyses required by 
the statute are set out in detail in the bill as filed in the lower 
court, and brought to the higher. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


The Commission has authorized the Missouri Pacific to issue 
$3,990,000 of equipment trust certificates and to sell them at not 
less than 95 3-8 and accrued dividends. 

The Goldsboro Union Station Company has been authorized 
to issue $12,000 of first mortgage 414 per cent gold bonds and to 
sell them at 89 per cent of par and accrued interest. 

The Williams Valley Railroad Company has been authorized 
to extend the maturity date of $120,000 of its first mortgage 
bonds, and the Reading Company has been authorized to 
guarantee the bonds, 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company has been au- 
thorized to acquire the properties of the Nez Perce Co-operative 
Telephone Company. 


ASSIGNED CAR BRIEFS 
The Commission has postponed the final day for the filing 
of briefs in the assigned car case, from December 1 to De- 
cember 10. Requests for postponement came from a number 
of those interested on the plea that the record was voluminous 
and, on some phases, the same as an entirely new matter, 
although the case was reopened for further hearing. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


BARGE LINE DIVISIONS 


In a report, written by Commissioner Eastman, on No. 
11839, United States War Department, Inland Waterways, 
Mississippi-Warrior Service vs, Abilene & Southern (mimeo- 
graphed, without page or opinion numbers), the Commission 
decided that, for the purpose of dividing the joint rates between 
the rail and barge line, the carriers composing the Southern 
Railway system should be considered as a single line. The 
hearing on which Mr. Eastman wrote this report wag on the 
sole question of a basis and the amount of the divisions to ac- 
erue to each for the joint service to be rendered under the 
joint rates, in so far as the Southern system was concerned. 

The hearing was on divisions on classes and certain com- 
modities from New Orleans and Mobile, by barge line to Bir- 
mingport, thence by .rail to Birmingham and adjacent points 
within what has been termed the Birmingham district, and in 
the reverse direction; and from New Orleans and Mobile by 
barge to Memphis, Demopolis, Tuscaloosa, Cordova, or Birming- 
port, and thence by rail to destinations other than those in the 
Birmingham district on the lines of the Southern Railway sys- 
tem. 

In the first report on this case, 77 I. C. C. 317, the Com- 
mission suggested two methods. The first was the method used 
by the railroads in that part of the country in dividing revenue 
among themselves, and second the results derived from the ap- 
plication of a rate prorate basis, using as factors the first class 
rail rate between the port of interchange and the interior point 
and the first class barge line rate between the port of inter- 
change and the point of origin or destination. 

The first method, Commissioner Eastman said, was inappli- 
cable because there was practically no interchange of traffic 
among the railroads in that vicinity. 

The Southern Railway system lines introduced considerable 
evidence to show their operation distinct from each other on 
many points, but Mr. Eastman said the question was not 
whether the Southern Railway lines were legal entities or 
operated in all respects as they would be operated if ownership 
and management were concentrated in a single corporation. 

“Rather the problem,” said he, “is to find a fair measure for 
the fixing of reasonable divisions.” He said the Commission, 
in many cases, has found that lines which were under com- 
mon control and management should be deemed as single units 
for rate-making purposes. He said the defendant Southern Rail- 
way system lines, whatever their strict legal relations, certainly 
benefited in operation from their common control and their 
interlocked managements, and that they were advertised to 
the public as a single unified system. On the point of single- 


line basis for dividing some of the rates the formal finding 
was: 


We are of opinion and find that upon this record the use of the 
single line basis in computing defendants’ prorate of the joint rates 
here considered, to and from points on Southern system lines other 
than points in the Birmingham district, will result in the establish- 
ment of just, reasonable, and equitable divisions. This finding must 
not be understood as in any respect an anticipation of our decision 
in the Southern Class Rate Investigation, No. 13494. The single line 
distance scale proposed by the carriers in that case is here being 
used merely as a measure of divisions, and for such use the results 
would not be affected by a change in the general level of the scale, 


nor would they be greatly affected even by a change in the rate of 
Progression. 


As to the division of rates to and from points in the Bir- 
Mingham district, the railroads contended the joint rates on 
all classes and all commodities, with certain exceptions, should 
be divided by the rate prorate method, using as factors the rates 
under the maximum mileage scale proposed in the Southern 
Class Rate Investigation, but without a minimum proportion 
of 40 per cent. They were willing to have-their prorate meas- 
ured by the single-line scale whether the haul be over one or 
more lines of the Southern System. The barge line contended 
the rate prorate basis was not suitable and proposed instead 
the minimum class scale established by the Director-General 
While the railroads were under federal control. 


Under the Southern’s proposal, Mr. Eastman said the rail- 
Toads would receive percentages of class rates, and of the com- 
modity rates correspondingly divided, ranging from 28 to 33 
ber cent of the rates to and from Mobile, and from 26 to 31 
ber cent of the rates to and from New Orleans. The rail divi- 
$lons of the class rates proposed by the barge line, Mr. Hast- 
Man said, would vary from 23 to 26 per cent of the rates from 
New Orleans and from 25 to 38 per cent of the rates to New 
Orleans. The varying percentages would be due, in part, to 
the fact that the rates were not the same in both directions 
and, in part, to the fact that the divisions did not follow the 
Same scale of relationships between classes as was followed 

the case of the rates to be divided. 





The Commission found that, with exceptions, the rate pro- 
rate basis proposed by the railroads for dividing the joint class 
and commodity rates to and from the Birmingham district 
would result in just, reasonable and equitable divisions. The 
exceptions constitute the important part of the finding. The 
exceptions are sulphur, manganese ore, rails for export, cast- 
iron pipe for export or transshipment, and iron and steel manu- 
factured articles. The divisions to the railroads on the excep- 
tion are not to exceed 25 per cent. 

The barge line asked for the retroactive application of the 
divisions to June 1, 1923, to which, the report said, the rail- 
roads once agreed, but later withdrew from the agreement. 
The Commission said it had power to make retroactive adjust- 
ment of divisions only in such instances where the joint rates 
were established pursuant to a finding or order made by it. 
The joint rates in issue, the Commission said, had not been 
so established. But for that fact, it said, it would have no 
hesitation in requiring retroactive adjustment “in accordance 
with the original agreement, June 1, 1923.” 

No order was made for the future, but the Commission 
said the parties would be expected to establish divisions in 
accordance with the findings at the earliest possible date, 


SAND AND GRAVEL IN SOUTHEAST 


Proposed rates on sand and gravel from stations on the 
Charleston & Western Carolina to the southeast have been 
found justified by the Commission in a report on I. & S. No. 
1848, Sand and Gravel from Stations on the Charleston & 
Western Carolina Railway to the Southeast, opinion No. 8869, 83 
I. C. C., 436-42, and the order of suspension has been set aside 
as of November 27. 

By schedules filed to become effective July 1 and 5, 1923, 
respondents proposed to increase the rates on clay, cement, 
or paving gravel, referred to as paving gravel, and common sand, 
from points on the Charléston & Western Carolina to points in 
the southeast. Upon protest of shippers, various officers of the 
State of George Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and others, the operation of the schedules was 
suspended until November 28. Pending its decision in the case, 
the Commission said it had authorized respondents to increase 
the present rates on paving gravel and common sand 15 cents 
per ton of 2,000 pounds subject to the proposed rates as maxima, 


but said no such schedules had been filed. Continuing the 
Commission said: 


Respondents’ principal reason for proposing the suspended rates 
is that they consider the present rates unduly low. They were origi- 
nally established -to encourage the building of public roads. With 
respect to distance, some of them are improperly related one to an- 
other, although they are grouped at origin. For example, the rates 
to Waycross, Ga., and Jacksonville, Fla. are $1.62, while the distances 
from Steel Creek, the most important shipping point, via Yemassee 
and the Coast Line, are 212 and 268 miles, respectively. To Valdosta 
the rate is $1.35, but the distance from Steel Creek via Yemassee and 
the Coast Line is only four miles greater than that to Jacksonville, 
or 272 miles. The following table, showing the present rates on 
paving gravel, distances, revenues per ton-mile and per car, and the 
amount of the proposed increases from South Carolina pits to repre- 
sentative destinations, is from exhibits. The distances are those from 


Steel Creek. The revenues per car are based upon an average load 
of 66,000 pounds. 


Revenue Proposed 
per increase 
ton- er 

Distance Present miles Revenue on 
To miles rate mills percar cents 
Savannah, Ga., via Yemassee & 
Atlantic Coast Line............ *115 $0.90 7.8 $29.70 27 
Waycross, Ga., via Yemassee & 
Atlantic Coast Line............ 212 1.02 4.8 33.66 47 
Brunswick, Ga., via Yemassee & ‘ 
ATMNGS CORRE LARG.. «5:00 000000 7236 1.02 4.3 33.66 51 
Valdosta, Ga., via Yemassee & 
Atlantic Coast Line.....0.02<ss00% $272 1.35 4.9 44.55 27 
Jacksonville, Fla., via Yemassee & 
Atlantic Coast Line............ §268 1.02 3.8 33.66 60 
Atlanta, Ga., via Augusta & Geor- 
CR” Be. Disc tia w'e'speWdelegss0 we cuese 205 1.13 5.5 37.29 54 


R 
Macon, Ga., via Au ta & Geor- 
| i eee em ne Ee: 159 1.13 7.1 37.29 45 


Georgia & Florida Ry.......... 63 1.69 6.4 55.77 7 
*Via Coosaw, S. C., and the Seaboard Air Line the distance is 95 


les. 
Via Allendale, S. C., and Southern, 194 miles. 
tVia Augusta & Georgia & Florida, 253 miles. 
§Via Allendale & Southern Railway, 250 miles. 


mi 


The C. & W. C., the report said, insisted it could not divide 
the earnings under the present rates with its connections and 
handle the traffic at a profit. The protestants suggested that 
the carrier could increase its revenues per car by furnishing large 
equipment, as it was possible to load more than 66,000 pounds 
of gravel in cars of capacity greater than 60,000 pounds, or 
the type usually furnished them for loading. The Commission 
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said if the proposed rates were permitted to become effective 
they would apply on gravel of all kinds and common sand be- 
tween Augusta, Ga., and points on the C. & W. C. in South 
Carolina and from pits in South Carolina to points in Georgia 
and Florida. 

The protestants contended that the proposed increases would 
seriously diminish the movement of paving gravel from C. & 
W. C. pits and curtail the building of public roads in the so-called 
coastal plain, or southeastern Georgia, a thinly settled section 
producing no road-building materials. 

The Commission said the proposed rates for both single- 
line and joint-line hauls were lower for comparable distances 
than many specific commodity rates on sand from or between 
points in official territory, and that they were also lower on 
the whole than those under the single-line and joint-line mile 
age scales prescribed in Memphis-Southwestern Investigation, 77 
I. C. C., 473-593, on sand, gravel, clay and similar commodities 
in southwestern territory as therein described. For distances up 
to 60 miles the proposed scales are generally higher than those 
prescribed for the southwest, but for distances greater than 60 
miles the proposed single-line scale is generally lower than the 
corresponding southwestern scale, the Commission said, add- 
ing that the difference was substantial for the longer distances 
and that most of the traffic from C. & W. C. pits moved distances 
greater than 100 miles. 

The protestants also contended that the differences between 
the proposed single-line and joint-line rates were excessive. 
The Commission said these differences varied from 9 to 27 cents, 
and that, under the scales prescribed in the Memphis-South- 
western Investigation, the spreads between the single-line and 
joint-line rates ranged from 10 to 30 cents. 


RATES AND RATING ON BURNT COTTON 


The Commission has dismissed the complaint in No. 14319, 
Floyd & Company vs. Alabama & Mississippi et al., opinion No. 
8880, 83 I. C. C., 485-7, on a finding that rates and rating on 
burnt cotton saturated with water, in carloads and less than 
carloads, from southern territory points to Savannah, Ga., are 
not unreasonable. 

The Commission said burnt cotton was classified in south- 
ern classification as taking cotton rates; that wherever com- 
modity rates were maintained on cotton they applied on burnt 
cotton, and where, because of the absence of commodity rates, 
class rates were applicable on cotton, they also applied on burnt 
cotton. Cotton is rated first class, any quantity, the Commis- 
sion said, but due to the widespread maintenance of any-quan- 
tity commedity rates thereon that rating was a matter of little 
or no practical significance. 

The complainant, the Commission said, did not question the 
reasonableness of the rates or rating on uninjured cotton, or 
on the salvaged and usable portion of burnt cotton. On traffic 
in its water-soaked and fire-damaged condition it sought the 
establishment of a sixth-class rating, and the uniform applica- 
tion of sixth-class rates in lieu of the present commodity rates. 
The Commission said complainant’s case was based mainly upon 
a comparison of the transportation characteristics and values 
of burnt with uninjured cotton. Concluding, the Commission 
said: 


Complainant also makes reference to the practice of according 
ratings and rates on old rubber tires lower than on new rubber tires 
and other rubber goods. Such old articles are not analogous to burnt 
cotton. They are, in fact, scrap, and have no value for the purposes 
for which they were originally manufactured, where, as previously 
pointed out, burnt cotton, if the damage is not material, may be used 
for the same purposes as uninjured cotton. This distinction has been 
ge gga by us as material. Minneapolis Traffic Asso. vs, C. & N. 
W. Ry. Co., 23 I. C. C. 432, 487. 

In several cases we have found that it would be difficult and 
impracticable, as well as opening the way to fraud and discrimina- 
tion, to establish ratings on damaged or used articles different from 
those applicable to the same articles when new. Carnie-Goudie Mfg. 
Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. By: Co., 68 I. C. C. 40; Danciger vs. P. C. C. 
& St. L. Ry. Co., 29 I. C. C. 99; Hirsch & Sons Iron & Rail Co., vs. 
W. B. & A. Electric R. R. Co., 26 I. C. C. 480; Lesser vs. Georgia R. 
R., 18 I. C. GC. 478. In the last case cited a prayer for the establish- 
ment of a special rate on burnt cotton was denied. 


REPARATION ON NITRATE OF SODA 


An order awarding reparation has been entered by the Com- 
mission in No. 13278, Trojan Powder Company vs. Philadelphia 
& Reading et al., opinion No. 8878, 83 I. C. C., 481-2, on a finding 
that rates on nitrate of, soda, in carloads, from New York, N. 
Y., to Seiple, Pa., were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. 

The complainant alleged that applicable commodity rates 
of 14.7 cents and 21.5 cents charged on 23 carloads of nitrate of 
soda shipped between April 5, 1917, and August 18, 1920, exclu- 
sive of the period of federal control, were unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial. The rate of 14.7 
cents applied on shipments that moved prior to June 25, 1918. 
Reparation was sought to the basis of 12.6 and 18 cents, respec- 
tively, or the same as the commodity rates contemporaneously 
maintained by defendants from New York to a number of far- 
ther distant main-line points on the Reading in Pennsylvania, 
including Reynolds, where a competitor of the complainant is 
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located. The Commission said the rate to Seiple was subse- 
quently reduced to the Reynolds basis. 

The Commission found that the rates assailed were unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they exceeded 
12.6 cents prior to June 25, 1918, and 18 cents thereafter, ex- 
cluding the period of federal control, and awarded reparation 
to the basis of those rates. 


NO REVERSE HAUL 


A finding of inapplicability of demurrage and penalty charges 
and an award of reparation have been made in No. 13574, Wat- 
ters-Tonge Lumber Company vs. Director-General, South 
Georgia, et al., as to such charges imposed on a carload of lumber 
from Boyd, Fla., to West Point, Ga., reconsigned from Atlanta. 
The complaint was that the charges were unreasonable and inap- 
plicable to the extent they exceeded 18.5 cents plus a reconsign- 
ment of $2. 

Six days after the car left Boyd, the complainant wired the 
agent of Central of Georgia, at Birmingham, to reconsign to West 
Point. The agent at that point wired the freight claim agent at 
Savannah to divert as instructed, in accordance with a rule of 
the Central of Georgia, which, the Comnfission said, was not 
published in the tariff. The agent at Savannah, the Commis- 
sion said, made an effort to locate the car en route so as to pre- 
vent an out-of-line haul. The car was found at Atlanta, three 
days after the reconsignment order was given. The Commission 
said it “would seem that the most natural place to look for the 
car would have been at its original destination, where it was 
when the original order to reconsign was given,” in view of 
the fact that the order was given six days after the car left 
Boyd, namely, October 14, 1919. “Complainant cannot be held 
responsible for wasted effort in looking elsewhere for the car,” 
the Commission added. The order to reconsign, it said, was 
given in time to avoid demurrage if the Atlanta agent had been 
communicated with directly. 

The La Grange combination of 18.5 cents was the one col- 
lected, although the defendants claimed it did not apply because 
the car moved through Atlanta, the rate to which was 15 cents 
and 7 cents beyond to West Point. The defendants claimed the 
La Grange combination did not apply because a rule in connec- 
tion with reconsignment forbade a reverse or extra haul. The 
Commission said the La Grange combination would have applied 
had the shipment been consigned originally to West Point and 
the car moved through Atlanta because there was no joint rate 
and the La Grange combination was the lowest. Therefore the 
Commission said there was no extra or reverse haul. 


COAL GROUP CONSIDERATIONS 


In a report on No. 14075, Commercial Coal Company et al. 
vs. Louisville & Nashville et al., opinion No. 8874, 83 I. C. C., 
464-7, division No. 2 composed of Commissiiners Aitchison, Esch, 
Campbell and McManamy, the Commission, in effect, ordered 
the enlargement of the Hazard coal rate group so as to include 
Fuson, Alloway, Klenco, Bluefield, Broadbent, Tayma, Elko, 
Blackey, Dalna, Letcher, Duo, Felix, Walboldt, Smoot, Amburgy 
and Wevaken, now in the McRoberts group. Its finding was 
that the rates, from the mines of the complainants at the points 
mentioned, on the eastern Kentucky division of the Louisville 
& Nasville, to Louisville, when destined to beyond, to Cincin- 
nati, and to points west of the Indiana-Illinois line were not 
unjust or unreasonable but unduly prejudicial to the extent they 
exceeded or may exceed the rates from the Hazard group. 

At present the rates from the McRoberts group are 10 
cents over the Hazard group to Cincinnati and Louisville, and 
15 cents over to points west of the Illinois-Indiana state line. 
The Commission said the parties attached little importance to 
the allegation of unreasonableness, the important question be- 
ing whether the Hazard group be extended from Coolidge, Ky., 
eastward about 19 miles, so as to include their mines, the con- 
tention of the complainants being that the spread in favor of 
the Hazard group subjected them to undue prejudice. They 
claimed undue prejudice because they asserted the coal they 
shipped was the same as that in the Hazard group, while the 
coal in the McRoberts group around Whitesburg and McRoberts, 
the center of the McRoberts group, was of entirely different 
characteristics and originated in other strata. 

That contention put before the Commission the question, 
whether, regardless of some difference in distance, the mines 
of the complainants should be put into a group with mines pro- 
ducing the same kind of coal and selling, in competition, in the 
same markets. On that point the Commission agreed with the 
complainants and the Amburg Coal Company, an intervener in 
their behalf. The railroads contended the difference in distance 
warranted a difference in rates and was no more than should 
be expected for the additional service performed; that the ex- 
tension of the Hazard group would unduly enlarge it and ul 
reasonably restrict the McRoberts group, and that the group 
line had to be drawn somewhere, the carrier idea being that it 
should be where it had been placed by them. The Louisville & 
Nashville bore the burden of defense and the Commission 
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throughout treated that road as the defendant. In disposing 
of the case the Commission said: 


Defendant states that neither when these rate groups were first 
formed nor in the subsequent extensions of the group rates to vari- 
ous points was any consideration whatever given to the quality of 
coal produced at the different mines, and urges that this considera- 
tion be given no weight. In a case, however, which has many 
features comparable with the instant case we said: 

“Blanket or group rates very often grow out of commercial, com- 
petitive or transportation conditions. * * * Many districts with 
a characteristic traffic under current tariffs are divided into 
one or more rate groups. Areas underlaid with coal, ore or other 
minerals are often broken up into rate zones according to their grade 
or quality. Blanket or group rates resting on such conditions have 
many times been commended by the Commission, because, although 
they usually involve some disregard for distance, they nevertheless 
promote a healthy competition and put producers and consumers on 
a more or less equal bpasis.’”” Humphrey Brick & Tile Co. vs. P. R. R. 
Co., 560 I. C. C., 457. 

Moreover, in Melcroft Coal Co. vs. I. C. V. Ry., 81 I. C. C., 251, 
the boundary line between certain coal-producing regions or groups 
was fixed after consideration of conditions from a geological and 
commercial as well as from a geographical] standpoint. 

We appreciate the force of defendant’s contention that a carrier 
is entitled to additional revenue for additional service, other things 
being equal. But it is weil known that considerations other than 
distance alone are involved in a determination of the propriety of 
group rates. Be this as it may, we think that in the instant case 
too much emphasis is being placed by defendants upon the addi- 
tional distance of complainants’ points considered by themselves, be- 
cause if they be averaged with the other points in the Hazard group, 
defendant’s exhibits show that the average distance of the Hazard 
group points, if extended by the inclusion of complainants’ points of 
origin, would be 223 miles to Cincinnati against 221 miles from the 
Jellico-Middlesboro group, the defendant’s standard of comparison. 
Nor would the contraction of the McRoberts group from its present 
length of 42 miles to its proposed length of 24 miles be out of line 
with the present length, about 17 miles, of the defendant’s LaFollette 
group, immediately south of the much larger Jellico-Middlesboro 
group on defendant’s main line to Atlanta, Ga. Nor do we lose 
sight of the fact that the existence of a spread between the rates 
from the Hazard and McRoberts groups of 10 cents to the Ohio River 
and 15 cents to the more distant points, whatever may be the ap- 
parent justification, is violative of the principle that a spread in rates 
should decrease rather than increase with distance. 

We find that the interstate rates assailed are not unjust or un- 
reasonable, but that theyare and for the future will be unduly preju- 
dicial to the complainants and the interveners to the extent that they 
exceed the rates contemporaneously in effect from points in the so- 
called Hazard group to the same destinations. An order will be en- 
tered requiring the removal of the undue prejudice found to exist. 


AGGREGATES OF INTERMEDIATES CASE 


A finding of unreasonableness under the aggregate of inter- 
mediates clause of the fourth section with an award of repara- 
tion to the basis of the combination has been made in No. 
13051, R. L. Abbott et al. vs. Director-General, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific et al, opinion No. 8888, 83 I. C. C., 508-11, on 
shipments of rough rice, from points in Arkansas to Welsh and 
Jennings, La., “between October, 1919, and March, 1920.” The 
Commission found the rate applicable in the same period, from 
Dudley, Mo., to Welsh not unreasonable. Nineteen carloads 
were shipped. 

Two of the carriers, Louisiana Western and Morgan’s Louis- 
isana & Texas excepted, in their answers, to the complaint as 
being vague and indefinite. At the hearing all the defendants 
urged that objection in their behalf. They said they were not 
fully advised of the nature of the complainants’ case and could 
hot prepare a proper defense. The Commission received the 
complainants’ evidence over the objections of the carriers. 


In defense of that course the Commission said no motion 
was presented prior to the hearing asking that the complaint 
be made more definite and certain and no request was made at 
the hearing for a continuance. It said the defendants had en- 
tered suit against the complainants for the collection of under- 
charges on certain of the shipments. The Commission said the 
complain should have been more definite but that in the cir- 
cumstances it was of the opinion the issues raised by the com- 
Plainants might be determined, . 


A rate of 80 cents was charged. The defendants, the Com- 
mission said, admitted that that rate was in excess of the com- 
bination. The aggregate to Jennings was 40 cents via Crowley 
and 44.5 via Lake Charles; to Welsh, it was 42.5 via Lake 
Charles and 44 via Crowley. 


“We have repeatedly found that a through rate which ex- 
ceeds the aggregate of intermediates is prima facie unreason- 


mona says the report. “This presumption has not been over- 
me,” 


On three shipments to Jennings and on the one from Stutt- 
8art to Welsh, the Commission said the charges collected were 
less than the aggregate of intermediates and on the remaining 
five they were in excess thereof, 

In support of the allegation that the rate from Dudley was 
unreasonable the complainants relied, the Commission said, upon 
their contention that the maximum distance under the scale 
prescribed in Lake Charles Rice Milling Company vs. Alabama 
& Vicksburg, 63 I. C. C., 18, was in excess of the longest pos- 
sible haul from the Arkansas producing points and that the 
Commission intended it to apply from Missouri points. The 


ommission said the scale had never been approved for such 
application. 
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Reparation was awarded to R. L. Abbott on five shipments 
and said he should prepare Rule V statements. 


TRANS-PACIFIC WOOL CASE 


Lacking jurisdiction over the Pacific ocean carriers, al- 
though they issued prepaid through import bills of lading call- 
ing for the delivery of wool from Australia and New Zealand 
in Boston over specified American railroads, the Commission 
has dismissed No. 14347, Boston Wool Trade Association vs. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., opinion No. 8871, 83 I. 
C. C. The complainant, the Commission said, asked for an or- 
der having the following effect: 


1. Requiring that routing instructions given in connection with 


this traffic be complied with upon arrival of the shipments at Pacific 
Ocean ports. 


Prescribing as just and reasonable the rates and charges ap- 


plicable over the route, and via the gateway, the shipment actually 
moved. 


8. Requiring that the issuance of a through prepaid _ bill of lading 
in Australia on a shipment destined to a point in the United States 
entitles the lawful holder thereof to claim the shipments upon arrival 
at destination without paying additional charges. 


Directing defendants to file schedules of rates, charges, prac- 
tices, and regulations. 


5. Prescribing through routes and maximum joint rates on wool 


between points in Australia and Boston over defendant water and 
rail carriers. 


. Awarding reparation covering the difference between the all- 
rail rate within the United States and the rate via the route over 
which the traffic actually moved from the Pacific coast port, includ- 
ing state tolls, war tax, wharfage, cartage, telegraph tolls, etc., which 
complainant’s members have been required to pay. 


The complainant attacked the failure of the Pacific ocean 
ships to comply with routing instructions shown in through pre- 
paid bills of lading from the Australian points of origin or given 
prior to the delivery of the wool to American rail carriers; the 
assessment of charges on such shipments in addition to those 
collected at points of origin; and the failure of the carriers to 
refund amounts in excess of the charges over the route of move- 
ment. As shown in the summary of the prayer, the complaint 
— asked for the establishment of through routes and joint 
rates, 

No hearing was had on the complaint. The railroads moved 
to dismiss for want of jurisdiction and the Commission so or- 
dered. The statement of facts in connection with the essence 
of the complaint, therefore, are the allegations of the complain- 
ant. The complaint said that prior to July 1, it was the prac- 
tice of the Pacific ocean carriers to deliver the shipments to 
the rail carriers serving the Pacific ports and to observe the 
routing instructions relating to the movement east of those 
ports but that since that day they had refused to observe the 
routing instructions, diverting the shipments to other routes. 


The complaint also alleged that the Oceanic and General 
Steamship company, defendants named in the complaint, as ° 
managing agents for the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, carried wool on through prepaid bills 
showing Boston as destination and designating the all-rail rout- 
ing, but that upon arrival at the Pacific ports they refused to 
allow some of the shipments to move all-rail, diverting them to 
common carriers operating through the Panama canal; that the 
Union Steamship company, also a defendant, in compliance with 
instructions routed some of the wool through the canal; and 
that the Oceanic, General and Union companies had refused to 
refund the difference between the all-rail rate for transportation 
within the United States and the rate over the route over which 
the traffic actually moved, or the charges the wool merchants 
had to pay, such as wharfage, cartage, additional marine insur- 
ance premiums, etc., on the wool diverted through the canal. 


In addition to that the complaint alleged the defendants 
had refused to make delivery to holders of the through pre- 
paid bills without the payment by the holders of additional 
freight charges, state toll or wharfage, and other charges in- 
curred by the Pacific ocean carriers, and war. tax upon the in- 
land haul of certain shipments, contrary to the understanding 
of the holders of such bills that the wool. wag to be transported 
to destination without further charge, and that all charges to 


final destination would be prepaid in full by the Pacific ocean 
carriers. 


The practices set forth were alleged to have been in viola- 
tion of the first, second, third, sixth and fifteenth sections of the 
act. The motion to dismiss was made by the Southern Pacific 
on behalf of all the defendants. 


Three questions, the Commission said, were raised by the 
complaint, as follows: “Have we jurisdiction to prescribe 
through routes and joint rates on shipments from Australia to 
Boston? Have we jurisdiction to require the Pacific ocean car- 
rier to comply with the specified routing? Have we jurisdiction 
to require the water carrier defendant to pay damages or re- 
fund overcharges on a shipment which moves all water? 

Negative answers to each of the questions was made by the 
Commission. It said the American rail carriers were not alleged 
to have been responsible for, or possessed of any power in con- 
nection with the routing of the import shipments. It said it 
appeared there were through routes and that the complaint at- 
tacked only the failure of the ocean carriers to give the ship- 
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pers the benefit of the lower rates and charges applicable over 
the route of movement. It said that though joint rates were 
sought, the rail-and-water rates were not attacked as unreason- 
able, but that complaint was made only against the collection 
by the Pacific ocean carriers at the foreign point of origin of 
charges apparently based upon a rail-and-water movement when 
the shipment did not move that way but moved all-water 
through the Panama canal. It further observed that the com- 
plainant did not attack the level of the existing import rail 
rates. A further observation was that the order necessary to 
carry out the requests made by the complainant, except that 
relating to the war tax, would have to bé directed, not against 
rail carriers of the United States, but against water carriers 
plying between Australia and the Pacific ports and between 
Pacific coast ports and Boston. 

The Commission said all the provisions of the act alleged 
to have been violated were limited to carriers subject to the 
act as defined by the first section and that there was a specific 
limitation in favor of the carriers by water where the trans- 
portation would not be subject to the act except for the fact 
that such carrier absorbed, out of its port-to-port rates, switch- 
ing or accessorial charges of the rail carrier at port terminal 
or direct. 

The Commission discussed its. own decisions in which car- 
riers by water were involved, such as International Nickel, 66 
I. C. C. 627, and the later cases following that one; Payment 
of Charges in United States Currency, 59 I. C. C. 263; Ocean 
Steamship Company of Savannah, 78 I. C. C. 251 and Export 
Bill of Lading, 64 I. C. C. 347 to lay a foundation for its con- 
clusion that it had no jurisdiction and that complainant’s mem- 
bers had to seek recourse against the Pacific ocean steamship 
companies under their contracts of carriage elsewhere than be- 
fore the Commission. 


RAIL-AND-WATER ORDER 


The Commission, on a finding of undue prejudice in No. 
14576, White Star Line r3. New York Central et al., opinion 
No. 8876, 83 I. C. C. 473-8, has ordered the carriers by rail, not 
later than January 16, to establish through routes and joint 
rates, in connection with the boat line, from Detroit and Port 
Huron, via Toledo, to destinations in southwestern Ohio, parts of 
Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, Illinois and Virginia on the 
basis of rail-and-water rates two cents .under the all-rail rates 
on the first three and one cent under on the last three classes, to 
the destinations shown in White Star Line, I. C. C. No. 30, can- 
celled March 6, 1916, so as to put the complaining boat line on 
an equality with the Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company, 
which operates boats between Detroit and Cleveland for the 
carriage of freight on rail-and-water rates, to the destinations 
shown in the tariff cancelled in the spring of 1916. 

Opposition to the establishment of the routes and rates was 
made by the railroads on two grounds: First, that the destina- 
tion territory involved was adequately served by existing routes 
and rates so that public necessity did not demand nor public con- 
venience require the establishment of the routes and rates re- 
quested; and, second, that an order requiring the routes and 
rates desired would result in short-hauling the defendants reach- 
ing Detroit with their own rails. The Commission disagreed 
with the rail lines on both grounds. 


At the time the hearing was held the Pennsylvania was con- 
templating the extension of its freight service to and from De- 
troit, and, within a short time, the establishment of a package 
car service from Detroit to some points in central territory if 
the volume of traffic warranted it. The rail lines suggested that 
diversion of freight to the proposed routes might so reduce the 
volume of business that could be handled by the all-rail service as 
to make the proposed, package cars impracticable. 


“But when it is so highly desirable that all means of trans- 
portation should be utilized and developed to the highest pos- 
sible efficiency such potentialities should not be permitted to 
prevent the establishment of routes and rates that are actually 
and presently in the public interest,” says the Commission’s 
report. 

As to the short-hauling contention the Commission said the 
ground of objection was not tenable as a matter of law, “for our 
authority to require the establishment of through water-and-rail 
routes and joint rates is not subject to limitation as to through 
routes and joint rates contained in section 15 of the general act.” 
citing its decision in Colonial Navigation Co. vs. New Haven, 
50 I. C. C. 625. Neither, said the Commission, was it in accord 
with the policy of Congress to promote, encourage and develop 
water transportation service. It observed that the New York 
Central short-hauled itself on traffic handled in connection with 
the D. & C. line to some points, although apparently not to any 
of the destinations involved in this case. 


After making its finding of undue prejudice and directing 
the manner of its removal, the Commission said that presum- 
ably the same method of prorating divisions as existed between 
the rail lines and the preferred boat line would be appropriate. 
However, it said, the record did not warrant passing definitely 
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upon that question. It said that if the parties did not agree the 
matter might be brought to its attenion. 


STEEL PRODUCTS RATES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 13967, Alan Wood Iron 
& Steel Company et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al., opinion No. 8887, 
83 I. C. C. 503-7, on a finding that rates on steel products from 
Ivy Rock, Conshohocken, Pencoyd, Coatesville, Philadelphia and 
Phoenixville, Pa., and Wilmington, Del., to New York are not 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory nor unduly prejudicial 
The complaint was leveled at the fact that the rate from Beth- 
lehem, Pa., to New York was only 14.5 cents, while the rate from 
all other points in Group B paid a rate of 17.5 cents. The steel pro- 
ducing points more distant from New York than Bethlehem, 
Coatesville, Reading and Wilmington, constituting Group A, paid 
a rate of 19 cents. Groups A and B, for the purpose of making 
steel rates, the Commission said, had been in existence for many 
years. In 1899 it said the spread between the groups was only 
half a cent per 100 pounds. Now, with the exception of Beth- 
lehem, the spread is 1.5 cents. Bethlehem is three cents under. 

Complainants have competitors at Bethlehem and at Harris- 
burg, Steelton, Pottsville and Sparrow’s Point, all except Bethle 
hem in Group A. 

The Commission had to dismiss the complaint because the 
Lehigh Valley, not a defendant, made the 14.5 cent rate from 
Bethlehem to New York, the rate being a local one. The Read- 
ing, serving Bethlehem but not New York, turns steel products 
coming from Bethlehem over to the Central of New Jersey at 
Bethlehem Junction. The Reading does not participate in the 
14.5 cent rate made by the Lehigh Valley. Neither the Jersey 
Central nor the Lehigh Valley is an originating line:from any 
point in Groups A or B except Bethlehem. The Commission said 
that inasmuch as the Reading did not publish the 14.5 cent rate 
from Bethlehem, except over the Jersey Central, and as the 
Pennsylvania did not reach Bethlehem, the rate situation was 
due to and controlled by the Lehigh Valley, not a defendant in 
this case. It said that even if the Reading-Jersey Central rate 
from Bethlehem were raised to 17.5 cents, complainants’ com- 
petitors at Bethlehem would still have the benefit of the Lehigh 
Valley’s 14.5 cent rate. It observed it had often held that there 
could be no undue prejudice under Section 3 unless it was within 
the power of the carrier charged with discrimination to remove 
it by its own act. Inasmuch as the Lehigh Valley and Jersey 
Central serve only one steel producing center, Bethlehem, and 
the latter only by taking steel delivered to it by the Reading, 
the Commission had to hold against the complainants. 


REPARATION ON CANNED FRUITS, ETC. 


An award of reparation has been made by the Commission 
in a report on No. 14164, California Packing Corporation vs. 
Director-General, as agent, opinion No. 8882, 83 I. C. C. 490-1, 
on a finding that a carload of canned fruits and vegetables 
shipped from Sacramento, Calif., to. Phoenix, Ariz., was not 
misrouted, but that a combination rate of $1.015 assessed on 
ho = was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 

-5 cents. 





REPARATION ON GRAVEL 

In a report on No. 12186, General Motors Corporation vs. 
Director-General, as agent, opinion No. 8877, 83 I. C. C. 479-80, 
the Commission has awarded reparation on a finding that a 
sixth class rate of 15 cents per 100 pounds, charged on numer- 
ous carloads of bank gravel from Kelly’s pit (Grand Rapids) 
to Detroit, Mich., in November, 1919, was unjust and unrea- 
sonable to the extent it exceeded $1.50 per net ton. 





REPARATION ON BARLEY 


In a report on No. 13906, Globe Grain & Milling Company 
vs. Director-General, as agent, opinion No. 8879, 83 I. C. C. 
483-4, the Commission has made a finding that shipments of 
barley, in carloads, from Modesto, Encinal and Corcoran, Calif., 
to New York, N. Y., for export, were not misrouted, that the 
applicable rates were not unreasonable, but that the shipments 
were overcharged and that the complainant is entitled to 
reparation. 

Freight charges to New York were assessed at rates of 
$1.125, $1.38 and $1.19 from Modesto, Encinal and Corcoran, 
respectively. The Commission said there was no tariff author- 
ity for any of the rates assessed. It said the rate applicable 
on all of the shipments was 79 cents, composed of a rate of 
56 cents to Chicago and an export rate of 23 cents beyond. 
The Commission said some refunds had been made to com: 
plainant, but not to the full extent of the overcharges. 


SULPHUR COMPLAINT DISMISSED 
The Commission has dismissed No. 13853, Whalen Pulp & 
Paper Mills, Limited, vs. Director-General and Grand Trunk 
Pacific, opinion No. 8891, 83 I. C. C. 516-7, on a finding that the 
rates on crude sulphur, applied on 12 carloads shipped from 
Bryanmound, Tex., to Swanson Bay, B. C., in November and 
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December, 1919, and January, 1920, were applicable, and claims 
for reparation on account of alleged misrouting were barred by 
the statute of limitations. The complainant contended that a 
joint commodity rate of 62.5 cents was the one to have applied. 
The carriers collected a combination rate of $2.33. The Com- 
mission said the lower rate was applicable over routes through 
other transcontinental gateways other than those used. The 
routing, the Commission said, was inserted in the bill of lading 
by the complainant after consultation with the local agent of 
the originating carrier. 


REPARATION ON GRAVEL 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 13637, Alfred T. Wagner vs. Director- 
General, Pere Marquette, et al., opinion No. 8886, 83 I. C. C., 
501-2, on six carloads of gravel, shipped in June and July, 1919, 
from Benton Harbor, Mich., to Ecorse, Mich. Charges were 
collected at the rate of $1.60 per ton. The Commission said the 
shipments were undercharged but said the applicable rate was 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $1.50 per ton. 


AMMONIA COMPLAINTS DISMISSED 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 14275, Sea- 
board By-Product Coke Company vs. Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, and No. 14348, Same vs. Erie, opinion No. 8895, 83 I. 
C. C., 527-9, on a finding that a rate of 12.5 cents on 188 carloads 
of sulphate of ammonia, shipped between September 15, 1920, 
and April 7, 1922, from Seaboard, N. J., to New York, was not 
unreasonable. The allegation was that the rate was unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeded 10 cents, a subsequently estab- 
lished rate. Reparation only was requested. 


REPARATION ON SAND 


Reparation on account of an unreasonable rate on sand 
has been made in No. 12727, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. vs. Direc- 
tor-General, opinion No. 8884, 83 I. C. C., 496-8. The sand moved 
from Michigan City, Ind., to Beloit, Wis., between June 25 and 
August 31, 1918, on a rate of $1.20 per ton plus $3.50 per car 
for switching at Chicago. The factors of the combination on 
Chicago were each increased. The complainant desired repara- 
tion to the basis of $1.07 per ton, which would be the combina- 
tion subjected to a single increase of 20 cents per ton. The 
Commission held the rate under attack unreasonable to the ex- 
tent it exceeded $1.10 per ton, the rate subsequently established. 


REFUSE SIRUP RATES 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 13808, Holly Sugar Corporation vs. Di- 
rector-General, opinion No. 8881, 83 I. C. C. 488-90, as to rates 
on beet-sugar factory refuse sirup, in tank cars, from Delta, 
Springville and Layton, Utah, to LaBolsa, Calif., between Octo- 
ber 20 and 29, 1919. The Commission said the rates were un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded 39 cents from Delta and 
41.5 cents from Springville and Layton, subject to a minimum 
of full gallonage capacity of the tank-car used on an estimated 


weight of 11.7 pounds per gallon, and awarded reparation to 
that basis. 


DREDGING MACHINE REPARATION 


Reparation on account of an unreasonable rate on a dredging 
machine has been awarded in No. 13727, Fidelity Lumber Com- 
pany vs. Louisiana & Pacific and Director-General, opinion No. 
8885, 83 I. C. C. 499-500. The machine was shipped from Long- 
ville, La., to Doucette, Tex. The finding was of unreasonable- 
ness to the extent the through rate exceeded the aggregate of 
intermediates, 59.5 cents. 


SPEEDOMETER REPARATION 


The Commission, in No. 13628, Olney-Hart, Inc., vs. Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul et al., opinion No. 8890, 83 I. C. C. 514-5, 
found unreasonable and awarded reparation, rates on speedom- 
eter, speedometer heads and speedometer connections, L. C. L., 
from Chicago to Spokane, between March 11, 1920, and No- 
Vember 15, 1921. It found the rates unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded first class of $3.625 on speedometers and speed- 
ometer heads, and the second class rate of $3.14 on speedometer 
sete prior to August 26, 1920, and $4.835 and $4.185 after 

ugust 26. 


COAL TAR-OIL REPARATION 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 13137, Semet-Solvay Company vs. Di- 
rector-General, opinion No. 8883, 83 I. C. C. 492-5. The Com- 
Mission said the charges on oil of coal tar, light, made from 
the destructive distillation of coal, in tank cars, from Ports- 
mouth and Ironton, O., to Solvay, N. Y., were unreasonable 
Prior to June 1, 1918, to the extent they exceeded those which 
Would have accrued at actual weight of the product at a rate 
of 20.1 cents. An estimated weight of 8.5 pounds per gallon 
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was used in computing the charges. It said the charges after 
June 1, 1918, were not unreasonable. 


RUBBER ARCTICS RATES 

The Commission has dismissed No. 13837, Haywood Bros. 
Shoe Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, opinion No. 8894, 
83 I. C. C. 525-6, on a finding that the rate of $4.335 on three 
carloads of rubber arctics, shipped in August and October, 
1921, from Seattle to Omaha, was not unreasonable. A com- 
modity rate of $2.085 was in effect in the reverse direction. 
The shoes were bought from surplus army stock. The usual 
movement of sueh articles is in the other direction. Commis- 
sioner Potter dissented. 


OIL COMPLAINT DISMISSED 


The Commission has dismissed No. 12897, Eastern Texas 
Electric Company vs. Director-General, Texas & New Orleans, 
et al., opinion No. 8892, 83 I. C. C., 518-20, on a finding that rates 
on fuel oil between August 17, 1918, and August 31, 1920, from 
West Port Arthur to Beaumont, Texas, were not unreasonable. 
The complaint was aimed at the 4.5 cent addition to the rate of 
5 cents in effect before the Commutation of the twenty-five per 
cent general increase ordered in General Order No. 28 was agreed 
upon in respect of rates on petroleum and its products. The 
Commission dealt only with rates prior to the end of federal 
control. The complainant desired reparation down to the basis 
of a rate of 6.5 cents established April 5, 1922. 


PIG IRON RATES 

A finding of unreasonableness, an award of reparation and 
an order for the future have been made in No. 12455, Homer 
Furnace Company vs. Director-General, New York Central, et al., 
opinion No. 8875, 83 I. C. C., 468-72, as to rates on pig iron, from 
Detroit to Coldwater, Mich., in the period of federal control, 
and from Toledo to Coldwater since November 1, 1919. In 
addition to being unreasonable, the Commission said the rates 
were unduly prejudicial. It said the $2.30 rate from Detroit to 
Coldwater between November 1, 1919, and February 29, 1920, and 
the $2.10 rate from Toledo to Coldwater between November 1, 
1919, and August 26, 1920, were unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded $1.60 per long ton and unduly prejudicial to the extent 
they exceeded the contemporaneous rates from both points of 
origin to Homer; and that the $2.94 rate from Toledo to Cold- 
water, on and after August 26, 1920, was, is and for the future 
will be unreasonable to the extent it exceeded, exceeds or may 
exceed $2.24, subjcet to the reduction of July 1, 1922, and unduly 
prejudicial to the extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed 
the contemporaneous rate to Homer. The rate for the future is 
to be established not later than January 16. 


: NO RATES FOR THE FUTURE 

The Commission has dismissed No. 14463, Indiana State 
Highway Commission vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific et al., 
opinion No. 8912, 83 I. C. C., 577-8, on a finding that a sixth class 
rate of 27 cents applied on eight carloads of brick, shipped in 
March and April, 1922, from Rock Island, Ill., to Indianapolis, 
was not unreasonable. The complainant asked for sixty per 
cent of sixth class. The bricks were chemical red and acid 
proof brick. They were donated by the United States govern- 
ment which had a surplus of the brick in question at the Rock 
Island arsenal and constituted sporadic shipments because brick 
of that kind are not produced at Rock Island. The Commission 
said it had frequently held that an isolated movement in a 
comparatively short period of time from a non-producing point 
was not a proper basis for requiring the establishment of rates 
not likely to be required in the movement of other shipments. 
It said it was not warranted in establishing rates for the future. 


ACID-CONDENSING RING RATE 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 14117, B. Mifflin-Hood Brick Company 
vs. Director-General, opinion No. 8903, 83 I. C. C., 553-4, as to a 
rate of 42.5 cents on acid-condensing rings, in carloads, from 
Melville, Tenn., to Jackson, Miss., applied on two carloads of 
rings in May, 1919. The Commission said the rate was unrea- 
sonable to the extent it exceeded 18 cents, a subsequently es- 
tablished rate, and gave reparation to that basis. 


NEW SUGAR RATES 


New rates on sugar from New Orleans, Sugarland and re- 
lated points are to be established to Hugo and Durant, Okla., 
not later than February 20, in accordance with an order in No. 
13805, Hale-Halsell Company vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al., 
and parts of fourth section applications Nos. 462 and 1766, opin- 
ion No. 8897, 83 I. C. C., 535-7. The Commission held the exist- 
ing rates unreasonable and awarded reparation to the extent 
they exceeded 57 cents prior to August 26, 1920, 77 cents after 
— 26, to June 30, 1922, and 69.5 since the last mentioned 

ate. 


In fourth section order No. 8828 issued in connection with 
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the order establishing rates for the future, the Commission de- 
nied relief, as of February 20 to maintain rates to Hugo and 
Durant in excess of 69.5 cents. At the hearing the Commission 
said the Missouri, Kansas & Texas admitted there was no justi- 
fication for maintaining rates over its line to Durant higher than 
to Muskogee and McAlester. The St. Louis-San Francisco, the 
Commission said, expressed willingness to withdraw from rates 
to Fort Smith if the Commission were of opinion that the fourth 
section departure over its line was not justified by conditions 
under which rates to Fort Smith were fixed. The complainant, 
a wholesale grocer, established at McAlester, but operating 
branches at Hugo and Durant, claimed the rates were unreason- 
able and unduly preferential of grocers at Fort Smith, Musko- 
gee and other points. 





VEGETABLE CRATE RATE ORDERED 


A rate of 96 cents on a 40,000-pound minimum has been 
ordered established not later than January 19, in a report and 
order on No. 14422, Texas Chamber of Commerce et al. vs, Di- 
rector-General, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., opinion No. 
8898, 83 I. C. C. 538-42, on collapsible wooden vegetable crates, 
including wire-bound crates, knocked down, flat, loose or in bun- 
dles, from Paris and Mineola, Tex., to Thermal, Indio, Coachella 
and Brawley, Calif. The complainant alleged the rates on the 
commodity mentioned were and since April 1, 1919, had been 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. The claim for reparation 
was presented informally within the statutory period. The pres- 
ent rate is $1.015. Rates lower than that applicable to box 
shooks and crate material are in effect from southern California 
to group F points. 

As to the past, the Commission found the rates unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded 80 cents prior to August 26, 
1920, $1.065 to June 30, 1922, and 96 cents from that time forward. 
That rate is to be established for the future. 


CHARGES ON GAS MASKS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 12292, Carnie-Goudie 
Manufacturing Company vs. Director-General, opinion No. 8910, 
83 I. C. C. 573-4, on a finding that the charges collected on a 
less than carload of condemned army gas masks, from Norfolk, 
Va., to Kansas City, shipped February 28, 1920, were not unrea- 
sonable. The charges were based on one and a half times first 
class east of the Mississippi and double first class west thereof, 
the ratings applied being those applicable to oxygen life-saving 
apparatus. After the shipment moved gas masks were rated 
first on less than carloads and third in carloads. To that basis 
the complainant sought reparation. The Commission said the 
masks delivered cost the complainant about 28 cents each; that 
they were sold for 35 cents wholesale and 75 cents at retail, but 
drew no conclusion from that recital of the prices. : 





COAL CASE DISMISSED 

An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 13308, 
L’Anguille River Railway Company et al. vs. Illinois Central 
et al., opinion No. 8893, 83 I. C. C. 521-4, on a finding that rates 
on lump coal, from mines in western Kentucky on the Illinois 
Central and Louisville & Nashville, to Marianna, Ark., are not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The complainant alleged 
they were unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly 
prejudicial to the extent they exceeded the joint rates to Helena, 


Ark. It asked for the establishment of the Helena rate to Mari- 
anna. 


GRAIN RATE REVISION 


A finding of justification has been made in I. and S. No. 1870, 
Grain and Grain Products, Illinois, to Clarksville and Nashville, 
Tenn., and part of fourth section application No. 1952, opinion 
No. 8899, 83 I. C.-C. 543-6, as to rates on grain and- grain prod- 
ucts from ten stations in southern [linois on the -Louisville & 
Nashville to Clarksville and Nashville, Tenn. The revision will 
bring about both increases and reductions. The Louisville & 
Nashville was called the respondent in the Commission’s report. 
The increases, the report says, will be from a half to a cent on 
grain products from the main line points and O’Fallon to Clarks- 
ville and Nashville and from 7 to 7.5 cents on grain and flour 
from Shawneetown. 


CANNED GOODS INCREASE 

In a report on I. and S. No. 1912, Canned Goods from Prince- 
ton, Ind., to Evansville, Ind., and other C. F. A. points, opinion 
No. 8900, 83 I. ©. C. 547-8, the Commission has held the increases 
proposed by the Southern Railway have been justified. The in- 
creases will be to the basis of the fifth class rates from Prince- 
ton to Evansville, Louisville, East St. Louis and St. Louis. The 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Commission said, maintained fifth 
class from Princeton to Evansville over its short line betweeen 
those points. The Southern established commodity rates over its 
longer line the same as the old class rates, but the differences 
caused by different percentages of increases have never been 
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eliminated. The Southern now proposes to remove them and 
bring the rates in question up to the usual basis. 


REVISED COAL RATES 


A limited revision of rates on coal from Ohio and Inner 
Crescent Mines to destinations in “affected” territory in Indi- 
ana, on account of undue prejudice, is to be made not later 
than February 18 by orders issued in No. 13841, Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. et al., opinion 80918 (83 
I. C. C. 591). The Commission, however, did not find reason 
for removing the line between affected and non-affected ter. 
ritory. It found rates to affected territory not unreasonable 
but unduly prejudicial to the Muncie group to the extent that 
they exceeded rates to the Fort Wayne group; that to the Peru 
group they were unduly prejudicial to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded those to Fort Wayne and Muncie groups by more than 
five cents; and to the Elkhart group unduly prejudicial to the 
extent that they exceeded the Fort Wayne group rates by more 
than twenty cents. 


PANCAKE FLOUR RATES 


In a report on No. 13462, Aunt Jemima Mills Company vs. 
Director-General, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy et al., opinion 
No. 8901, 83 I. C. C., 549-51, the Commission held rates on pan- 
cake flour from St. Joseph, Mo., to Helena, Butte and Great 
Falls, Mont., Spokane, Tacoma, Seattle and Wenatchee, Wash., 
Portland, Ore., and Vancouver, B. C., between July 17, 1918, and 
November 13, 1919, were unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded 76 cents to Helena, Butte, Great Falls, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Wenatchee and Portland and 81 cents to Vancouver. It 
awarded reparation to that basis. 

The complainant relied on the Commission’s decision in 
Rates on Buckwheat and Corn Flour, 37 I. C. C., 364, as reason 
for a finding of unreasonableness in this case. In that case it 
was held that rates maintained on buckwheat and corn flour 
were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the rates on 
wheat flour. The defendants in this case, the Commission said, 
admitted that normally pancake flour should take rates no higher 
than on other flours but asserted that in the present instance 
the 76 cent rate was depressed by water competition and should 
not be used as a measure of the reasonableness of the rate un- 
der assault. In answer to that, the Commission said that flour 
was one of the so-called schedule A commodities the trans-con- 
tinental rates upon which had not been influenced by water 
competition to an extent sufficient to justify the maintenance 
of lower rates to the coast than contemporaneously maintained 
to intermediate points. 


GYPSUM RATES AND RATINGS 


In a mimeograph report on I. and S. No. 1868, gypsum, 
plaster, etc., Montana, to north Pacific coast destinations, the 
Commission held not justified reduced rates and/or minimum 
weights on gypsum, plaster, stucco and gypsum and plaster 
products, in straight or mixed carloads, or in mixed carloads 
with lime, from Montana points to destinations in Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho and Montana, with certain exceptions. 

It said the proposed rates and minimum weights, which it 
condemned, were unduly prejudicial. Specifically, the Commis- 
sion found that the suspended schedules had been justified in 
so far as they provided for reduced rates in connection with a 
minimum of 40,000 pounds, and in so far as they provided 
rates to Colfax, Palouse and Pine Grove, Wash., and Moscow, 
Ida., but that otherwise the proposed reduced rates and mini- 
mum weights, in so far as applicable to interstate traffic, would 
be unduly preferential of the mills at Hanover and Gypsum, 
Mont., and unduly prejudicial to the competing mills at Tacoba, 
Seattle, Gypsum and Mound House. It directed the cancella 
tion of the suspended schedules without prejudice to the filing 
of tariffs in conformity with. the findings. 


Present rates on gypsum and the other products compre- 
hended in the term “plaster” from Hanover, a point which the 
Commission deemed representative, to destinations west, the 
Commission said, were generally subject to minima of 40,000 
and 80,000 pounds. Subject to those minima, rates of 25 and 
191% cents, respectively, apply to Spokane, Plummer and cer- 
tain intermediate territory, with rates of 27.5 and 25 cents, 
respectively, to main line points west thereof, including Blaine, 
Bellingham, Everett, Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, 
Ore., except that higher rates apply to stations on the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle west of Kennewick, Wash., and east of 
Vancouver, Wash., and points west of Willbridge, Ore. _ 

Respondents proposed to reduce generally the 80,000 mini- 
mum applicable to the rates to the destination territory de- 
scribed to 60,000 pounds. In addition thereto they proposed 
reductions in the rates themselves. The schedules under = 
pension proposed a rate of 17.5 cents in lieu of the presen 
rates of 19.5 cents to Spokane, Plummer and points east, an 
of 25 cents to stations on the Elk River branch of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul in Idaho. The same rate and minimum 
were also proposed for extensions to Coeur d’Alene and inter- 
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mediate points east of Spokane, to which rates of 25 and 30.5 
cents, subject to a minimum of 40,000 pounds, were in effect. 
The respondents also proposed reductions of 4 cents in the 
rates, subject to the 80,000-pound minimum, to stations on the 
Milwaukee and Great Northern east of the Cascades, and to 
Kennewick and points east on the Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 

No reduction other than in the minimum, the Commission 
said, was contemplated as to the rates subject to the 80,000- 
pound minimum to stations on the Great Northern and Mil- 
waukee west of the Cascades and west of Kennewick on the 
sg. P. & S., but the suspended schedules named new rates of 
98 cents, minimum 80,000 pounds, applicable to practically all 
points in western Washington on the Great Northern and 
Milwaukee, except points on the Milwaukee north of Bellingham, 
and to Portland, Vancouver and grouped points on the S. P. & 
Ss. With respect to stations on the Port Angeles and Rainier 
National Park branches of the Milwaukee, the proposed 23-cent 
rate would have superseded class rates applicable on that traffic. 


REPARATION AWARDED 


Upon further hearing in No. 12341, Rosenberg Bros. & Co. 
et al. vs. Director-General, opinion No. 8905, 83 I. C. C., 557-9, 
the Commission has awarded reparation to the Pacific Rice 
Mills and Natoma Rice Milling Company on account of unrea- 
sonable rates imposed upon shipments of paddy rice. The orig- 
inal report in this case was made in 69 I. C. C. 103. 

Commissioner Hall dissented in this award of reparation 
for the reason indicated in his original dissenting expression. 
He said he was authorized by Commissioners Lewis and Cox to 
say they concurred in his expression of dissent. Commissioner 
Aitchison did not participate in the disposition of the matter. 


SOFT COAL REPARATION 

A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
563-5, as to rates on bituminous coal from Long Island Sound port 
Connecticut, Inc., vs. Director-General, opinion No. 8907, 83 I. C. 
C. 563-5, as to rates on bituminous coal from Long Island Sound 
ports in Connecticut and Rhode Island to inland Connecticut 
destinations between June 25 and October 20, 1918. The Commis- 
sion found the rates charged were unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded 80 cents from Hartford to New Britain; 90 cents 
from New Haven to Wallingford and Meriden; $1 from New 
Haven to New Britain, Forestville, Bristol and Waterbury, and 
from Stratford to Waterbury; and $1.20 from Fox Point and 
Harbor Junction Wharf to Putnam, and awarded reparation to 
that basis. 


RATE NOT UNREASONABLE 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 14021, Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company vs. Director-General, opinion No. 
8906, 83 I. C. C., 560-2, on a holding that rates of 57.5 and 55.5 
cents imposed on 8 carloads of imported blackstrap molasses 
in tank cars from Key West, Fla., to Pekin, Ill., and South St. 
Joseph, Mo., shipped between December 31, 1919, and January 
30, 1920, were not unreasonable. The complaint was that they 
were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 35.5 cents, the 
sage import rate in effect prior and temporarily subsequent to 
he period of movement. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Fourth Section Orders Nos. 7368, 7732 and 8107, entered 
on March 20, 1919, October 18, 1920, and October 29, 1921, re- 
spectively, in so far as they relate to class and commodity 
rates to and from points on the New Iberia & Northern Rail- 
road, have been reopened for further hearing on the question 
of fourth section relief. 

The Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., and the 
G. H. Mead Company have each been authorized by the Com- 
mission to intervene in No. 15034, the Ontario Paper Company, 
Ltd., et al. vs. Canadian National Rys. et al. 

The Commission has authorized the following organizations 
to intervene in No. 15137, California Growers’ and Shippers’ 
Protective League vs. Southern Pacific Company et al.: The 
Stockton Chamber of Commerce, The Exetor Chamber of Com- 
merce, Modesto Chamber of Commerce, Keystone Co-operative 
Grape Association, South Shore Co-operative Grape Association, 
Lindsay Chamber of Commerce, California Development Asso- 
ciation and the San Jose Chamber of Commerce. 

The Commission has denied the defendants’ petition for 
rehearing in No. 12333, Standard Oil Company (California) vs. 

rector-General, Santa Fe et al. 

The Commission has denied the petitions filed by the Mis- 
Souri Pacific Railroad and Missouri-Illinois Railroad asking for 
tehearing in No. 12940, Glencoe Lime & Cement Company et 
al. vs. A.C. & Y, et al. 

The Commission has also denied the complainant’s request 
for rehearing and reargument in No. 13490 (and Sub-No. 1), 
Lycoming Motors Corporation vs. East Jordan & Southern 
Railroad et al. 

The Commission has reopened Finance No. 1311, in the 
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matter of settlement with the Cripple Creek & Colorado Springs 
Railroad Company under Section 204 of the Transportation 
Act, for hearing and reargument. 

The Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association has been au- 
thorized to intervene in No. 15225, The Board of R. R. Com- 
missioners of Iowa vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 

The Minneapolis Traffic Association and St. Paul Asso- 
ciation of Public and Business Affairs have been permitted to 
intervene in No. 15228, The Board of R. R. Commissioners of 
Iowa vs, Alton & Southern R. R. et al. ; 

The Indiana Coal Traffic Bureau has been authorized by 
the Commission to intervene in Nos. 115018 (and Subs. 1 to 8, 
inel.), Wright & Wimmer vs. C. T. H. & S. E. Ry et al. 

The Burlington Shippers’ Association has been permitted to 
intervene in No. 15228, The Board of Railroad Commissioners 
of the State of Iowa vs. Alton & Southern R. R. et al. 

The East Side Manufacturers’ Association and the Traffic 
Bureau of the Sioux City Chamber of Commerce have each been 
authorized to intervene in No. 15231, The Board of R. R. Com- 
missioners of the State of Iowa vs. Santa Fe et al. 

The Commission’s order in Ex Parte 72, in the matter of 
regulations designating the class of officials that are to be 
included within the term “subordinate official,” under title III 
of the transportation act, reopening the proceeding for further 
hearing, has been modified to limit the hearing so as to de- 
termine with respect to train dispatchers and supervisory 
agents the advisability of modifying or supplementing the regu- 
lations designating the class of employes that are to be included 
within the term “Subordinate Official.” 

The Big Lakes Box Company, Spanish Peak Lumber Com- 
pany, McCloud River Lumber Company, Wood Lumber Com- 
pany, Lassen Lumber and Box Company, Swayne Lumber Com- 
pany and Michigan-California Lumber Company have each been 
authorized to intervene in No. 15303, Los Angeles Lumber Prod- 
ucts Company vs. Southern Pacific Company. 

The Springfield Chamber of Commerce has been permitted 
to intervene in No, 15110, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
vs. B. & O. et al. 

The Trinity Portland Cement Company has been authorized 
to intervene in No. 15151, Oklahoma Portland Cement Company 
et al. vs. D. & R. G. W. et al. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 

The defendants in No. 15343, the Chicago Association of 
Commerce vs. Southern Pacific Company et al., have asked the 
Commission to dismiss the complaint therein, stating that the 
rates complained of were established in accordance with the 
Commission’s report and order in its I. and S. Docket Nos. 1511, 
1597, et al., Reduced Rates from New York Piers, reported in 
31 5... C. 32: 

The Southern Ohio Coal Exchange and coal operators in 
the Crooksville and Jackson coal districts in Ohio have re- 
quested the Commission to make certain modifications in its 
report in No. 12698, Southern Ohio Coal Exchange vs. C. & O. 
et al. 

The complainant in No. 12810, Columbia Quarry Company 
vs. Director-General, has asked the Commission to grant a re- 
hearing therein, objecting to the Commission’s implication to the 
effect that it did not pay and bear the freight charges. 

The complainant in No. 11084, the Prairie Pipe Line Com- 
pany vs. Director-General, has requested the Commission to 
reopen its case for rehearing. 





1. AND S. ORDERS 


In I. and S. No. 1955, the Commission has suspended, from 
November 17 and Decembér 17 until March 16, schedules as 
published-in supplements Nos. 7 and 8 to Jones’ I. C. C. No. 1387. 

The suspended schedules propose to cancel the proportional 
rates on peanuts, carloads, from certain Ohio River crossings 
to various points in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and Wisconsin when 
in connection with certain railroads. 

The following table is illustrative: 

Rates Are in Cents Per 100 Pounds 
To Chicago, Ill. 


From resent Proposed 
RE. wea 90:504.6 0's bis isle a sipweiteueetnae deca 1 (1) 31 
MEINE 6-0 85 0: Si6le vl 6 4d wee Siw Warsow ore-ce eee bain 31 £2) 31 
Uae alt area's iin dro WWS-o sce bee saaneoeSeaene 31 (3) 31 
DE icin ore aoa parca hinieroinraten instep siesateemeto 31 (4) 31 


(1) Effective November 17, 1923, cancel. Class rates apply. 

(2) _Effective November 17, 1923, will not apply in connection with 
the C. C. C. & St. L. Class rates apply. 

(3) Effective December 17, 1923, will not apply in connection 
with the C. C. C. & St. L. Class rates apply. 

(4) Effective December 17, 1923, will not apply in connection 
with the B. & O. R. R. or Penna. R. R. Class rates apply. 


NOTICE CORRECTED 


The Commission, in a further notice in connection with 
No, 15234, in the matter of divisions of freight rates in Western 
and Mountain-Pacific territories, has corrected an error in its 
notice of October 24 (Traffic World, October 27, p. 1020) so 
that the reference to “Missouri River crossings, Kansas City, 
Mo., to Dubuque, Ia., inclusive,” will read “Missouri River cross- 
ings, Kansas City, Mo., to Sioux City, Ia., inclusive.” 
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RATES ON BASIC COMMODITIES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Chairman Meyer, of the Commission, replying to a letter 
from J. F. Callbreath, secretary of the American Mining Con- 
gress reiterating the request of the Mining Congress for a 
broadening of the grain rate investigation so as to include rates 
on basic commodities, restated the decision of the Commission 
not to enlarge the scope of the grain investigation to include all 
so-called basic commodities. 

The chairman said if the Mining Congress was of the opin- 
ion that rates on certain or all basic commodities were unrea- 
sonable or unlawful, it might file a complaint which would be 
disposed of under the rules of procedure of the Commission and 
as expeditously as possible. 

In his letter Mr. Callbreath made the following statements: 


With reference to your letter of November 7, advising that the 
Commission does not see its way clear to enlarge the scope of its 
investigation in Docket 15263 to include the rates on all basic com- 
modities, we wish to call your especial attention to the fact that the 
Commission has held repeatedly that the reasonableness of rates can 
not be gauged solely by the ability or inability or shippers, under 
depressed prices, to market their products at the existing rates with 
a reasonable margin of profit. ; 

If it is now the intention of the Commission to abandon this prin- 
ciple and if the purpose of the present investigation is to ascertain 
whether or not the carriers can absorb or neutralize the economic 
difficulties of an industry, the American Mining Congress demands 
that all basic industries be treated alike, since the hardships and 
losses caused by adverse market conditions and abnormal costs have 
been suffered by all. 


Replying to that part of the letter, Chairman Meyer said the 
action taken by the Commission could not be construed either 
as approval or disapproval of any principle. 

The rest of the letter sent by Mr. Callbreath follows: 


The American Mining Congress is not prepared to allege that the 
revenues of the carriers have reached a level where a reduction in 
rates can be effected without impairment to the transportation serv- 
ices. But if the Commission shall find that the carriers’ earnings 
will stand a reduction in rates and such reduction is granted to grain 
nad grain. products exclusively, the American Mining Congress will 
deem it necessary to file a formal complaint with respect to rates on 
all raw mine products, and will expect the Commission to consider 
that adverse market and economic conditions have the same force and 
effect as in the present investigation. | , 

Basic raw materials, which in fabricated, refined or finished form 
must be transported at higher rates (frequently several times over 
before reaching the ultimate consumer), unquestionably are entitled 
to consideration. 

A transportation company might well afford to transport iron ore 
from the mines of Minnesota to the furnaces at less than cost of 
service if such a measure was necessary to enable the ore to move, 
if thereafter that company was to have the transportation of the pig 
iron to the steel mill, the steel billets to manufacturing points, the 
structural steel to Kansas City, Mo., or elsewhere for building and 
construction purposes, and the tools, machinery and. implements to 
the mining and farming centers. : 

A transportation company might well offer a special inducement 
for the shipment of lead ore from the mine at Wallace, Idaho, to the 
smelter, if thereby it is to have the transportation of the lead matte 
to the refinery, the refined lead to the manufacturing plants, and the 
manufactured lead products to the ultimate consumers in the various 
sections of the country, with the higher rates which attach to these 
higher cost products. 

A transportation company might well establish lower rates on zinc 
from Joplin, Mo., and Picher, Okla., in order to stimulate a_ greater 
tonnage of this commodity, if thereafter it was to haul galvanized 
iron and other zine products used for building and other purposes, 
and if thereby it induces a larger tonnage of inbound supplies and a 
greater passenger travel. 

It ~ be counted a waste of energy that lead ores should origi- 
nate at the Wallace, Idaho, mine requiring a transcontinental haul, 
when lead ores may be mined more cheaply in Australia and shipped 
to coast points by water for delivery by rail to interior points at a 
far much less price; but if the typical Wallace, Idaho, mine is not 
permitted to produce lead at a profit, it means that the greater part 
of a state’s population will be unable to consume goods of various 
kinds manufactured at different points upon which the roilroads may 
charge higher freight rates and thus make a substantial profit. 

It is because of the well-grounded belief that lower rates on basic 
materials would add to the earning power of the railroads and stimu- 
late all business, that the American Mining Congress requests a com- 
plete study of what it considers to be a fundamental principle in 
rate making. 


TRAFFIC BUREAU SALARIES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Men in the Commission’s Bureau of Traffic have received 
what they regard as an unjust rating or allocation at the hands 
of the Personnel Classification Board, a body appointed under 
a statute to classify government employes for salary purposes. 
The tariff examiners of that bureau have been demoted from 
the status of men who render professional, scientific, or tech- 
nical service to that of persons doing clerical work. They 
entered government employment after an examination given by 
the Civil Service Commission prepared for men who, according 
to its classification, are to render professional, scientific, or 
technical service. 


Under the classification proposed by the personnel board, the 
men who examine tariffs filed by the carriers to see whether 
they comply with the rules of the Commission as to form, 
whether they comply with the law, and whether they are in 
conformity with the decisions of the Commission, are now 
receiving the highest pay that may be allowed them. The 
Commission, for several years, has been haing trouble in get- 
ting new men and in keeping the old ones. Adoption of the 
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classification proposed by the board, it is believed, will tend 
to impair the value of the work done in the Bureau of Traffic— 
the one in which shippers are primarily interested. The exam- 
iners of tariffs, whether they examine them as they are re- 
ceived, or for the Board of Suspension when protests have 
been received, or for the commissioners, constitute the force 
on which shippers, and, to a lesser degree, the railroads, de. 
pend to make sure the publications proposed are what they 
are supposed to be. 

The men now receive salaries ranging from $1,980 to $2,740 
a year, those figures including the $240 per annum bonus al.- 
lowed by Congress to cover the increased cost of living caused 
by the war. 

The men have received permission to show the personnl 
board that they are more than clerks and that they do work 
requiring a higher grade of intelligence and a highly specialized 
training. However, the members of the board are not trans- 
portation men and the tariff men fear that unless the traffic 
men representing railroads and shippers take an interest in 
their fight before the personnel board, the allocation or classifi- 
cation, now called tentative, will be made permanent. 

Within the Commission the tariff examiners are classified 
under various names to show the kind of duties they perform. 
The men on the staff of the Board on Suspension who write 
reports on protests asking for the suspension of tariffs are 
known as report writers, but they come under the generic 
name of tariff examiners. Really their work, however, is like 
that of law clerks. They are required to know the statute 
and the decisions of the Commission well enough to be able 
to check the tariffs and dig out the material on which, after 
supervision by the Board on Suspension, orders of suspensions 
or refusals to suspend, made by the Commission, are based. 

The examiners are trying to induce the personnel board to 
restore them to the rating made by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. That rating by the civil service body, however, was not 
made with a view to effect on compensation, but merely to 
indicate the kind of examination to which they would be sub- 
jected as a condition precedent to appointment to the govern- 
ment service. Should the rating made by the personnel board 
(tentative, that body says) be made the permanent rating, the 
tariff examiners would not be eligible to receive any increases 
above their present pay, except by act of Congress. The Com- 
mission would not have the power to give them more. 

The law under which the examiners received their jolt, 
unless changed, will result in the reduction of all salaries in 
the Commission, except those of commissioners themselves, to 
a maximum of $7,500, which is the pay a member of Congress 
votes himself. Several well-known members of the Commis- 
sion’s staff, unless the law should be changed, will have to 
stand reductions running as high as $2,500 a year—or resign. 


LONE TELEPHONE TARIFF 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission’s tariff files have been enriched by the 
receipt of the first-telephone tariff ever sent to it for its records. 
The Mutual Telephone Company of Hawaii has the honor of 
being the first common carrier of the spoken word to advise 
the rate regulating body and the general public of the rates 
it proposes to exact for the service it holds itself out to per- 
form. The law does not require such tariffs to be filed. 

While this is the first tariff the Commission has ever re- 
ceived from the telephone company, J. A. Balch, the treasurer 
of the company, who filed it, called it I. C. C. No. 2. Its verbal 
title is “Local Telephone Tariff between: all points on the 
lines of the Mutual Telephone Company on the Island of Oahu, 
T. H.,” effective December 1, 1923. It is a model publication 
with the rate sheets inclosed between a substantial and tough 
looking manila cover. 

The telephone company maintains both flat and measured 
service rates. For business telephones, wall or desk type, the 
rate is $8.75 per month, with a rate of $4.25 per month for 
desk type telephone service in residences and $4 per month 
for the wall type instrument. The charge for a residence ex- 
tension telephone is $1.25, including the bell and $1 per month 
without the bell. Extension bells, small size, are furnished at 
a rate of 35 cents per month and extension bells, 6-inch size, 
cost 50 cents per month. 

Private branch exchanges for hotels cost $5 per month as 
a flat-rate rental for switchboards per operators’ position, with 
a charge of $8.75 per month for each trunk line. Other private 
branch exchange rates are $8.75 for each trunk line, $2.25 for 
each local station and $2 per month for buzzer and key system 
covering all signaling equipment. 


TELEPHONE CONSOLIDATION 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Company and the Adel 
Mutual Telephone Company, in a joint petition, have asked the 
Commisston to approve acquisition by each of the companies 
of properties of the other located within and in the vicinity 
of Adel, Ia. Under the arrangement the Bell company will get 
the properties of the Adel company in Adel and the Adel com- 
pany will get certain properties of the Bell outside Adel which 
serve rural subscribers. 
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TRANSPORTATION CONFERENCE 
REPORTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The report of the committee on relation of highways and 
motor transport to other transportation agencies, of the trans- 
portation conference organized under the auspices of the Cham- 
per of Commerce of the United States, was issued for publica- 
tion November 19. This is the first of five committee reports, 
the others dealing with “Governmental Relations to Transporta- 
tion,’ “Railroad Consolidation,” “Readjustment of Relative 
Freight Rate Schedules” and “Co-ordination of Rail and Water 
Service.” In addition there is a report of a joint sub-committee 
on “Taxation of Transportation Agencies.” 


These reports are to be made the basis for discussion at a 
national transportation conference to be held probably early in 
December. Taken together, the reports are intended to present 
a picture of the transportation situation and to outline a plan 
of development from the national viewpoint, the Chamber of 
Commerce said. The committees were appointed by Julius H. 
Barnes, president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, to study the different phases of the transportation prob- 
lem and to lay the groundwork for a national policy to be dis- 
cussed at the proposed transportation conference. 


The members of the committee are as follows: 


Alfred H, Swayne, chairman, vice-president, General Motors Cor- 
ee, New York. 


J. L. Banham, general traffic manager, Otis Elevator Company, 
New York. 


Louis. 

D. C. Fenner, engineer and manager, Public Works Department, 
Mack Trucks, Inc., New York. 
. ee Fort, vice-president, Boston & Maine Railroad Company, 
joston. 

Philip H. Gadsden, vice-president, United Gas Improvement Com- 
re HE vord,vice-presi 

. H. Lyford, vice-president and general counsel, Chicago 

Eastern Illinois Railway Company, Chicago. a 
» — H. Matthiessen, president, Motor Haulage Company, New 
ork. 


John D. Miller, president, National Milk Producers’ Federation, 
New York. 


H. H. Raymond, president, Clyde Steamship Company, New York. 
Arthur T. Waterfall. vice-president, Dodge Brothers, Detroit. 
Henry J. Waters, editor, Weekly Kansas City Star, Kansas City. 


Robert C. Wright, general traffic manager, Pennsylvania Railroad 
System, Philadelphia. - ‘ : 


Childress, president, Columbia Terminals Company, St. 


The committee, whose report was issued November 19, was 
organized early in the present year to study the part the motor 
vehicle might advantageously play in the building up of an 
adequate system of transportation and the service that might 
be rendered by organized motor transport in moving the con- 
stantly growing stream of traffic. 


In a summary of its report the committee says: 


The subject before the committee has been considered under the 
following headings: 

A. Role of the motor truck within the terminal area. 

B. Role of the motor truck outside the terminal area. 

C. Passenger transportation. 

D. Relation of motor transport to highway development. 

E. Regulation of motor carriers. 

As a result of this study the committee has reached the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

The best interests of the public and the rail, water and motor 
carriers lie in cooperation between the various agencies of transpor- 
tation rather than in wasteful competition. 

. The greatest opportunity for cooperation is at the points 
where the capacity of the railroads is most limited and expansion 
eet difficult and costly; that is, in the terminal areas of our great 
cities, 

3. Store-door delivery by motor truck, which would relieve con- 
gestion in these terminal areas and greatly increase the capacity of 
the freight stations, is undoubtedly the greatest contribution which 
can be made to the solution of the terminal problem. 

4. Organized motor transport can also relieve the railroads of 
various forms of uneconomical service, such as trap-car service, 
Switching between local stations and short-haul shipments within 
the terminal area. This will reduce yard congestion and release 
Many cars for more profitable line haul. 

- To secure the fullest benefit from this organized motor trans- 
Port will require the utilization and further development of modern 
technical equipment, such as demountable bodies, trailers and semi- 
a. containers and container cars, and mechanical handling ap- 

ces. > 

6. Outside of the terminal areas there are distance zones, vary- 
ing in different localities and for different commodities, in which one 
type of carrier, the motor for short haul and the railway (or water- 
way) for long haul, is clearly more economical than the other, and 
intermediate zones in which competition is inevitable. The motor 
Vehicle also has a wide field where there is no other agency avail- 
able. Motor trucks and busses should be used to supplement the 
facilities of existing common carriers. 

- It is to the public interest, as well as to the interest of the 
respective carriers, that the economic limitations of each type of 
carrier be recognized, that the railroads be permitted to discontinue 
unprofitable service to which the motor is better suited, and that the 
motor abandon its efforts to handle general traffic over excessive dis- 
tances. However, because of the public interest which affects the 
eeration of railroads, they have performed and must continue to per- 
_: some service which is unprofitable, chiefly in territory where 
' © performance of highway transportation would also be unprofitable. 
f the railroads are to be deprived of a substantial share of their more 
remunerative traffic. through unfair and, to the trader, uneconomical 
aathods, the traffic remaining to the railroads must take on an 
added burden in the form of higher rates or impaired service. In 
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all cases where the railroad can handle traffic with greater or ‘equal 
efficiency, all factors being considered, the public interest requires 
that it be allowed to do so. Unprofitable steam railroad service can 


in some cases be successfully replaced by the use of self-propelled 
railroad motor cars. 


8 To insure to the public continuity and reliability of service, 
sound financial organization of motor transport is necessary, as well 
as public regulation of common-carrier motor service. 


9. Passenger bus transport should be so regulated as to secure 
the best service to the public, certificates of public convenience and 
necessity as already required in many states being a useful means 
of insuring reliable and continuous service. Rail lines can often ad- 
vantageously extend or supplement their service by bus lines, and 
in states where this is now prohibited such restrictions should be 
abolished. 

10. Regulation of traffic and of size, weight and speed of motor 
vehicles by states and municipalities having control should be made 
more uniform within states and as between states. Regulation of 
common-carrier operations of motor vehicles, including rate regula- 
tion, should be handled by the federal] or state authorities, under 


the commissions which now control the operations of rail and water 
carriers. 


11. Trunk highways in any area should be able to carry the nor- 
mal vehicular traffic of that area, and, if the traffic economically jus- 
tifies the use of especially heavy trucks, highways with stronger sub- 
bases must be provided. This constitutes a problem requiring par- 
ticular attention in the design of highway systems and in the regula- 
tion of traffic. In other respects, present types of highways, present 
routes connecting principal centers of population and production, and 
the present trend in size, weight and speed restrictions of vehicles 
using highways show a rational system of highway development that 
should be continued. 


12. Investigations now under way by the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, state highway departments and other agencies to determine 
more fully the economic role of the motor vehicle should be continued. 


The report discusses in detail the role of the motor truck 
within the terminal area, present conditions and practices, store- 
door service, storage, effect on street congestion, effect on loca- 
tion of stations, freight interchange between railroads and sub- 
station service, trap-car service to industries, short movements 
of L. C. L. freight within cities and between cities and their 
suburbs, the cartage vehicle, cartage charges and unit contain- 
ers. Under the heading of the role of the motor truck outside 
the terminal area, the report discusses the use of the motor 
vehicles outside the terminal area. Motor passenger transporta- 
tion, the relation of motor transport to highway development and 
regulation of motor carriers are discussed. 


In its report the committee said in part: 


The congestion of transportation today centers around the termi- 
nals of our great cities, and it is at these terminals that the railroads 
find the greatest difficulty in keeping pace with the public need. 
With hardly an exception the main tracks of our railroads have suffi- 
cient capacity for the movement of more freight than can be offered 
to them. With hardly an exception the railroads are constantly faced 
with a demand for more and better terminal facilities in the face of 
prohibitive real estate values and other stupendous. obstacles to ex- 
pansion. Here lies the greatest opportunity for the motor truck. By 
the use of motor transport the facilities of the terminals can be so 
expanded as greatly to increase their capacity. 

The general demand for ore and better rail transportation is 
insistent, and the railroads are confronted by a _ serious dilemma. 
They must either add to their present terminal facilities or find a 
way to pass more freight through them. Enlargement or multiplica- 
tion of terminal stations and team tracks’in important termina] areas 
is practically impossible because of the prohibitive cost, objection of 
municipalities to the expansion of railroad holdings in congested areas, 
and, furthermore, the additional traffic congestion that would result 
from greater centralization of cartage operations in such areas. 

There are three principal directions in which the motor truck can 
serve to relieve the terminal situation: 

By organized cartage instead of the present go-as-you-please 
methods of receipt and delivery at the rai] terminal; further than 
this, by _store-door delivery, which is real completed transportation. 

2. By substitution of motor service for a part of the rail service. 

3. By complete elimination of certain rail service. This would 
cover intraterminal movement, such as movement between industries 
or different plants of the same industry within the terminal area, 
which would then be handled by motor truck. 


The removal of freight terminals from the crowded sections 


‘of large cities to sites on the outskirts, where cheap land is 


available, is predicted as an outcome of the more extended use 


of motor transport service as a part of the national transporta- 
tion system by the committee. 


Through the establishment of a system of store-door de- 
livery by cartage organizations in co-operation with, the rail 
and water carriers, the ccmmittee says in its report, the need 
for freight stations in the congested business districts would 
be eliminated. Incoming freight could be distributed promptly 
upon arrival, as is now done at English and Canadian freight 
stations. Railroads could be relieved of the business of storing 
freight and devote all of their facilities and equipment to trans- 
portation. 


Enumerating the advantages to be derived from such a sys- 
tem, the committee says: 


The rail haul could begin or end at an outlying station, readily 
accessible to highway vehicles, thus avoiding the delay and expense 
of moving cars or freight through the terminal to some 1. c. 1. (less 
than carload) freight station in the congested district. It is clear 
that so long as the freight is collected or delivered at the door of the 
trader, shipper or consignee, it does not matter to him at what point 
it is transferred from rail to truck or truck to rail. 

The railroads would be relieved of the necessity of maintaining 
expensive 1. c. 1. (less than carload) freight stations in the heart of 
the busy, and generally congested, business district. 

Street congestion would be reduced. 

Shipments moving between large cities could be consolidated into 
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fewer cars, thereby avoiding transfers and increasing the average 
loading of merchandise cars. 


Taxation of Transportation Agencies 


What part of the burden of taxation for highways should 
be borne by the motor vehicle to place it on an equality with 
dhe steam and electric railways is one of the questions dis- 
cussed in the report of the joint subcommittee on the “Taxa- 
tion of Transportation Agencies” submitted to the president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

Recognizing the motor vehicle as “an essential addition to 
the transportation agencies required in our modern economic 
life,” the subcommittee lays down the principle that it should 
pay the cost of maintaining the improved highways it uses in 
as good condition as when they were built. At the same time 
the subcommittee points out that motor vehicle owners pay in 
the form of a wide variety of taxes—federal excise taxes, per- 
sonal property taxes, income taxes and taxes on garages and 
other facilities—large sums which do not appear as seggregated 
items. 


The subcommittee members are George A. Post, president 
of the George A. Post Company, of New York, chairman; A, J. 
Brosseaus, president, Mack Trucks, Inc., New York; Roy D. 
Chapin, chairman of the Board of the Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany; W. R. Cole, president of the Nashville Chattanooga and 
St. Louis Railway; Gerrit Fort, vice-president of the Boston 
and Maine Railroad; Philip H. Gadsden, vice-president of the 
United Gas Improvement Company, Philadelphia; W. H. Malt- 
bie, chairman of the committee on special taxes, American 
Electric Railway Association. 


After a study of the problem of taxation from the com- 
posite viewpoint of the steam and electric railway and the 
motor industry the subcommittee announces the following con- 
clusions: 


1. Each form of transportation should bear its fair share of the 
burden of public expenditure. 

2. Taxation of common-carrier transportation agencies should 
be simplified as far as possible. 

Taxes on regulated common carriers operated for hire should 
bear a definite relation to gross and net earnings rather than to in- 
vested capital. 

This requirement can best be met in the case of steam and 
electric rail common carriers by the imposition of a gross-net tax in 
lieu of the present levies. Pending full regulation of the motor com- 
mon carrier, such increases should be made in taxes now levied 
against it as will bring them an amount equitably proportionate to 
that which may be assessed against the other carriers. 

5. The entire cost of maintaining the improved highways of the 
country should be borne from special taxes levied against the road 
user. Such taxes should be used for no other purpose. 

6. Coordination of highway construction and maintenance under 
centralized administrative agencies is urged to eliminate waste and 
secure efficiency. 


No attempt is made by the committee to determine whether 
transportation is paying more or less than its fair share of 
the operating expenses of governfient. It confines its recom- 
mendations to the basis of taxation to be applied properly to 
rail and highway transportation. 

Attention is called in the report to the enormous increase 
in taxation paid by transportation agencies in the last ten 
years,—in 1921 more than eight per cent of the nation’s tax 
bill of approximately $9,000,000,000. The steam railroads which, 
in 1913, paid $127,725,809 in taxes and $322,300,406 in dividends, 
in 1921 paid $275,128,134 in taxes and $298,511,328 in dividends. 
While taxes have gone up dividends have gone down. In 1920 
and 1922 the taxes exceeded the dividends. The report con- 
tinues: 


In addition to the taxes levied against steam railroads in 1921, 
amounting to $277,154,940 the roads expended $756,413,691 in the same 
year for maintenance of way and structures, charging the sum to 
operating account, 

Electric railways paid $92.033,00 in taxes and imposts in 1921. In 
addition they paid approximately $101,000,000 for maintenance of way 
and structures, charging the sum to operating account. 

Motor vehicle owners, as one element in highway transport, paid 
in 1921 on the vehicles $75,000,000 in personal property taxes, $115,- 
500,000 in special federal excise taxes, $147,000,000 in special taxes 
applied directly to the construction and maintenance of public high- 
ways, and in addition large sums in various municipal taxes, cor- 
poration and business income taxes and other property taxes for 
which no figures are available. Among these latter are included the 
taxes on garages and other facilities for 13,000,000 motor vehicles. 

The subcomittee finds that out of a $653,844,823 tax charge for 
public highways in 1921, $183,000,000 was paid directly by the motor 
vehicle and the balance from general and miscellaneous taxation, to 
which the motor vehicle contributed largely. 

In the case of the steam and electric railways the investment in 
roadway is a capital account, and returns on this investment are 
paid out of income, but on the other hand the steam and electric 
railways have certain franchise rights in the use of their roadway. 
By paves the cost of maintenance of the highways which it uses, the 
motor vehicle puts itself on an equality as to maintenance with the 
stea:in and electric railways, which pay for the maintenance of their 
own way and structures through direct charges to operation instead 
of by taxation. 

Your committee would not perform its full duty did it not rec- 
ommend that all possible influence should be brought to bear to 
eliminate wasteful extravagant or ey expenditure from the 
highway program, which should always be subject to centralized, co- 
ordinated administration. 


Rail and Water Service 
Steps to restore the rivers and canals of the country to 
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a place of importance in the general system of transportation 
are proposed by the committee on the “Development of Water. 
ways and the Co-ordination of Rail and Water Service,” in its 
final report. : 

The linking together of rail and water transport by the es. 
tablishment of joint routes and rates, the adoption of a com. 
prehensive plan and program of river improvement and canal 
construction to be recommended by the Chief of Engineers of 
the Army, the continuation of the government barge lines on 
the Mississippi and Warrior rivers to determine their feasi. 
bility as commerciai enterprises are some of the measures 
suggested. The report also carries an appeal to commercial 
bodies to use their influence in bringing about conditions favor. 
able to the development of waterway traffic. 

The chairman of the committee is W. L. Clause, of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. The members are: Major 
General Lansing H. Beach, Chief of Engineers, War Depart. 
ment, Washington; Charles P, Craig, vice-president at large and 
executive director, Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Asgo- 
ciation, Duluth; Edwin C. Gibbs, Cincinnati; Emory R. John. 
son, dean, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Univer. 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; C. H. Markham, president, 
Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago; T. C. Powell, vice-president, 
Erie Railroad, New York; M. J. Sanders, Leyland Lines, New 
Orleans; Harvey J. Sconce, Sidell, Illinois; A. B. Shepherd, 
vice-president, Interstate Steamship Company, Pittsburgh; G. 
A. Tomlinson, president, Duluth Steamship Company, Cleve. 
land; General E. H. Woods, president, Kentucky Farm Bureau 
Federation, Lucas, Ky. 


At the outset of its report the committee points out that 
although there has been a rapid growth of population and even 
more rapid growth of commerce, the inland waterways of the 
country, once its main reliance, are in general carrying little 
more traffic than twenty-five years ago. Water transportation, 
the committee holds, is cheaper and better under certain con- 
ditions but because of its natural limitations the railroads must 
constitute the backbone of the transportation system. Con- 
tinuing, the committee said: 


Our transportation demands have practically doubled during the 
past fifteen years, and are certain to increase much more rapidly 
than the population of the country. Since the outbreak of the World 
War, owing to periods of abnormal traffic, abnormally high operating 
costs and low net earnings, and other deranging factors, the rail- 
roads have at times been unable to meet the traffic demands placed 
upon them, and business has suffered in consequence. Normal condi- 
tions are now returning and during the past six months the railroads 
have handled, practically without car shortage, more traffic than in 
the corresponding months of any previous year. However, this has 
in part been due to favorable weather and other conditions, and it 
is none the less desirable not only to develop water transport where 
it is cheaper and better than rail transport, but also to supplement 
rail with water transportation as a safeguard against recurrence of 
transportation shortage. With our transportation needs growing 
so rapidly, it is of the utmost importance that every facility making 
for cheap, safe, reliable and convenient transportation be developed. 


; Having considered the problem of water transportation in 
this light the committee, after an inquiry extending over several 
months, announces the following conclusion: 


1.—While the inland waterways used in the movement of traffic 
usually constitute routes alternative with railroads, and are thus 
competitive with some railroads, an important function of such 
waterways is to supplement and complement the railroads as the 
larger part of the country’s transportation system. 

2.—Through rail-and-water and water-and-rail routes and rates 
should be established when they are in the public interest, and when 
under equitable divisions each transportation agency can make 4a 
fair return on its investment. 

3.—Such waterway rates as are regulated by public authority, 
as part of through rail-water and water-rail rates, should be fixed 
primarily with a view to giving the public an equitable use of both 
agencies of transportation. 

4.—Common-carrier rates on inland waterways should normally 
be lower than railroad rates for similar services, the capital costs 
and the haulage costs being ordinarily less for the carrier by water. 

5.—The nation, states, municipalities and- commercial organiza- 
tions should seek to establish conditions favorable to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of services on inland waterways wherever 
such services are economically desirable and in the public interest. 

6.—In order that Congress may more effectively and intelligently 
determine its policy regarding the general improvement of navigable 
channels upon waterways as a means of commercial transportation, 
the committee recommends that the desirability be urged upon Con- 
gress of giving the secretary of war the necessary authority and 
funds to operate the transportation services of the government on 
the Mississippi and Warrior Rivers along the lines of good com- 
mercial practice. 

7.—Projects for the improvement of certain important water- 
ways, such as the Mississippi system, have already been authorized 
by Congress, while others, notably the St. Lawrence River betwee! 
Lake Ontario and Montreal, await congressional or international 
action. Without delaying such desirable projects, this committee 
recommends that Congress direct the corps of engineers of the Unit 
States army to consider the waterways of the country as a whole 
and in their relation to other transportation agencies, and to recom- 
mend a definite development plan and a schedule of priorities. 


The country, the committee holds, can no longer complac 
ently permit waterway traffic to decline and depend solely upon 
rail transportation to meet its requirements. “There is an I 
creasing realization,” the report continues, “of the need fol 
maximum economy and efficiency in transportation as in othe! 
fields, and of the wastefulness of permitting a means of tral’ 
portation often potentially the most economical to remain ur 
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developed through failure to provide the necessary facilities 
and the necessary co-ordination with other carriers.” 

As evidence of this reawakening of interest in water trans- 
portation the committee points out that the steel industry is 
greatly extending its use of water transportation through the 
shipment of finished products on the Ohio and Mississippi river 
and intracoastal canals and that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration alone is planning to move eleven millions annually by 

ater. 

_ Recognizing that water carriers cannot live on a traffic 
that begins and ends on the waterway they traverse, the com- 
mittee proposes that compulsory measures be taken to link 
water With rail traffic. “Practical and positive steps,” it says, 
“must be taken to bring about that measure of co-ordination 
of waterways and railroads which is required in the interest 
of the waterways and the public. It is not to be expected that 
the railroads will of their own accord enter into relations with 
carriers by rivers and canals. The railroads, in many cases, 
still regard the inland waterways as competitors, as rivals seek- 
ing to obtain traffic that would otherwise move by rail and add 
to the revenues of the railroads. It should be the policy of the 
public, of legislation and of government regulation to require 
full co-ordination between rail and water carriers and, so far 
as practicable, to substitute friendly co-operation in place of 
hostile competition.” 

Operation of the government-owned barge lines on the 
lower Mississippi and Warrior rivers for a period of five years 
to determine the feasibility of such projects under private en- 
terprise is recommended by the committee. Continuing, the 
committee says: 


These two services are still being maintained for the purpose 
of showing the value of barge-line transportation under present-day 
conditions. It is the hope of the government to determine by this 
experiment whether and_ under what conditions river transportation 
ean render a useful and profitable service in competition with the 
railroads for port-to-port traffic and, in co-ordination with the rail- 
roads, for traffic over joint rail-and-barge and rail-barge-and-rail 
routes. As soon as such services are shown to be practicable and 
profitable it is expected that the government will endeavor to sell 
out its lines to private carriers. 

It is too soon to decide what the results of this experiment in 
government operation will be. Thus far the Warrior service has 
been maintained at a loss. The Mississippi service has shown a 
deficit for most of the period of operation, but there are prospects 
that this service may soon prove to be definitely profitable. The 
experiment, however, to be a value—to be at all conclusive—must 
be carried on for a further period of at least five years. 

In order that Congress may be enabled more effectively and 
intelligently to determine its policy regarding the general improve- 
ment of navigable channels upon waterways, as a means of com- 
mercial transportation, the committee recommends that the desir- 
ability be urged upon Congress of giving the secretary of war the 
necessary authority and funds to operate the transportation services 
of the government upon the Mississippi and Warrior rivers along the 
lines of good commercial practice; if desirable, by the creation of a 
transportation corporation, 


The committee points out the possibility of constructing 
canals at numerous places to connect rivers with each other 
or with the Great Lakes and advocates the early completion of 
the projected improvement of the Mississippi and its tributar- 
ies, particularly the Ohio. Continuing, it says: 

Another important proposal is to deepen the St. Lawrence River 
between Lake Ontario and Montreal to accommodate vessels that 
can navigate the Great Lakes and load and discharge at the lake 
ports, and at the same time to develop the available water power. 
Negotiations regarding this proposal are in progress with the 
Dominion Government. The St. Lawrence obviously forms an im- 
portant avenue of commerce for a large section of our country and 


its development along sound economic lines merits the most careful 
attention on the part of the government. 

The question as to what, apart from these unfinished projects, 
shall be done with the country’s natural waterways—what further 
rivers shall be improved and what canals shall be constructed— 
should be decided after ————. to what extent inland waterways 
can be given channels that can be regularly used by barges and 
bower vessels of such types and sizes as to enable the waterways 
to be of real commercial service in lessening the present costs of 
transportation or increasing the total of available efficient transpor- 
tation facilities. The *country needs more transportation and will 
need an increase in facilities year by year. It will need the water- 
Ways, if for a given investment as great returns in service rendered 


+ Rigg obtained from waterways as from other means of :transpor- 
n. 


Government Relations 


The magnitude of the transportation problem is outlined in 
the report submitted by the committee on “Governmental Re- 
lations to Railroad Transportation.” 

On the basis of detailed studies made by a majority of class 
I railroads, the committee estimates that there will be an in- 
crease of 25 per cent in passenger traffic and 33% per cent in 
freight traffic on the railroads alone within the next ten years. 
0 provide facilities and equipment for these increases will re- 
quire an expenditure of $7,870,000,000. 

The performance of this task, the committee finds, involves 
ho immediate necessity for further legislation. “Congress,” it 
Says in its report, “should be urged to make no change in any 
important provision of the transportation act until it has had 
a fair trial which as yet it has not had.” What work is to be 
done must be done, rather, by the administrative agencies of 


oe ment, the committee holds, and by the carriers and the 
1c, 
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In making its estimates of probable future increase in traf- 
fic the committee believes it has kept well- within conservative 
limits. Nor does it take into account the prospective expan- 
sion in other transportation fields—the rapidly growing use of 
motor transport, the hundreds of millions expended annually 
on the highways, nor the potential development of waterways to 
which some large shippers are turning their attention. The 
$7,870,000,000 is the minimum amount of new capital that must 
be forthcoming if the railroads are to keep pace with the rising 
tide of traffic. 

In more specific terms, the estimated growth of passenger 
traffic will be from 40,000,000,000 passenger miles in 1923 to 50,- 
000,000,000 in 1923 and of freight traffic from 420,000,000,000 
revenue ton miles to 560,000,000,000. 

To handle this increased traffic the railroads must add to 
their present equipment in the next decade 38,350 miles of 
track, 13,200 locomotives, 725,000 freight cars and 12,300 pas- 
senger cars. 

“This estimated increase in capital expenditures,” the com- 
mittee explains in its report, “will provide only for the addi- 
tional facilities needed to enable the railroads to handle the 
probable increase in business. In addition it will be necessary 
to secure the funds required for elimination of grade crossings, 
installation of automatic brake control and other similar im- 
provements which render the service safer and better but do 
not add to the ability of the roads to handle increased traffic.” 

The chairman of the committee is George A. Post, presi- 
dent of the George A. Post Company of New York. The other 
members are: Wm. D. B. Ainey, chairman, Pennsylvania Pub- 
lic Service Commission, Harrisburg; Thos. C. Atkeson, Wash- 
ington representative, National Grange, Washington; O. E. 
Bradfute, president, American Farm Bureau Federation, Chi- 
cago; Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the board, Hudson Motor 
Car Company, Detroit; W. R. Cole, president, Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railway, Nashville; Samuel O. Dunn, edi- 
tor, Railway Age, Chicago; Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, president, 
Stuyvesant Insurance Company, New York; Howard Heinz, 
president, H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh; Walter D. Hinze, 
attorney-at-law, New York; Hale Holden, president, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, Chicago; Edwin T. 
Meredith, publisher, Successful Farming, Des Moines; Edwin 
B. Parker, umpire, Mixed Claims Commission, United States 
and Germany, Washington; L. E. Sheppard, president, Order 
of Railway Conductors, Cedar Rapids; Lewis B. Stillwell, con- 
sulting engineer, New York; Samuel M. Vauclain, president, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia; Paul M. Warburg, 
International Acceptance Bank, New York; Daniel Willard, 
president, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore. 


What policy may be pursued by the government to the end 
that these additional facilities may be provided and an adequate 
national system of transportation built up to meet rapidly ex- 
panding needs is the subject to which the committee devotes 
its report. Having considered it from the composite viewpoint 
of the carrier, the shipper, the employee and the public, it form- 
ulates its findings and recommendations in the following con- 
clusions: 


1. Records of past growth of railroad traffic, as well as the In- 
creasing population and increasing per capita use of transportation 
in the United States, indicate a probable increase of at least 331-3 
per cent in freight and 25 per cent in passenger traffic on the railroads 
in the next ten years. Based on reports of individual studies made 
by a large majority of the Class I railroads, it is estimated that the 
improvements and additional facilities required during the next ten 
years to handle the expected increase in traffic, will cost at least 
$7,870,000,000, besides the amounts that will be spent for the improve- 
ment of the existing service to render it safer and better. To provide 
for the necessary improvement and expansion of the railroad system 
of the United States constitutes the chief problem to be met in con- 
sidering governmental relations to railroad transportation. 


2. Private ownership and operation of railroads in the United 
States is in accord with the American economic system and the genius 
of the American people. The railroads should continue to be privately 
owned and operated under a comprehensive system of government 
regulation. : 

8. Railroad regulation in the United States should follow the 
principle of protecting the public interest and preserving the ad- 
vantages of competition under fair conditions, at the same time segek- 
ing to give a fair return to capital and fair wages to employees. 

4. The existing federal statutes need not and ought not injuri- 
ously to restrict initiative or interfere with effective railroad manage- 
ment; the regulations under such statutes may at times limit too 
greatly the freedom of operation of railroad management, but the 
remedy in such instances should be found in appeal to the administra- 
tive bodies charged with enforcement of the statutes rather than in 
effort to have the statutes amended. Inasmuch as the state and fed- 
eral commissions are developing, year by year, more effective methods 
of co-operation with one another, it may be confidently expected that 
state laws and regulations, and those of the federal government, will 
be brought into such harmonious alignment that there will be no 
laws or regulations that will work against the general public interest, 
by unnecessarily hampering the railroads and seeking undue local 
preference, 

5. The federal and state governments should consistently follow 
the principle of regulating the railroads through properly constituted 
administrative agencies rather than by legislation dealing with speci- 
fic problems such as rates, practices and other matters involving 
railroad operation and management. 

6. Transportation development cannot be adequate unless railroad 
credit is upon a sound and stable basis. Congress has accordingly 
prescribed a rule of rate making, section 15a of the transportation 
act, requiring that railway rates in each rate district, shall be fixed 
to give a fair return upon the aggregate value of railway property 
devoted to the public service, and that in determining what is a fair 
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return, the Interstate Commerce Commission shall give consideration 
to the transportation needs of the country and the necessity of 
adequately enlarging railroad facilities. This law is based on sound 
principles and is formulated —s practical lines. 

7. The Interstate Commerce Commission, under its authority to 
revise the rate of return from time to time, has decided that 5% per 
cent upon the aggregate value of railroad property devoted to the 
service of the public constitutes a fair return. Experience has not 
yet shown whether or not this percentage will be adequate to restore 
railroad credit. During the last decade the average returns have 
been far below 5% per cent, reaching this figure in only one year, 
1916. As a result, railroad credit has been so impaired that few 
companies have been able to market their stocks. Investments in 
railroads during this period have been mainly in bonds, equipment 
trusts and other fixed interest-bearing securities, and in many cases, 
the proportion of these securities as compared with stocks, has become 
dangerously large. Correction of this condition will depend upon the 
adequacy of the return actually earned by the railroads, as compared 
with the return obtainable from investments in other industries, and 
upon the establishment of more general confidence in the continuity 
of a sound policy of rate regulation. 

8. The transportation act provides for recapture by the govern- 
ment of one-half of the surplus above 6 per cent that any railroad 
ee earn. This provision seems necessary to promote the liberal 
policy of rate regulation needed to permit railroad development ade- 
quate to the public need without giving any carrier excessive profits. 

9. Railroad valuation is essential to the successful regulation of 
railroad rates. The work of railroad valuation carried on by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission during the past ten years, is nearly 
finished, and everything should be done to assure its completion at the 
earliest practicable date. 

It should be emphasized that the rule of rate making in 
section 15a of the transportation act is neither a railroad guaranty 
nor a cost-plus arrangement. In case a railroad or group of railroads 
fails to earn the fair return fixed by the Commission, the deficit is 
not made up by the government. What any railroad is able to earn 
under the rates prescribed for each rate making district is dependent 
upon its own efficiency and efforts, so that competition in service 
and in reduction of costs is fully maintained. 

11. In the development of rate regulation in the United States, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has been given _ practically 
complete control over railroad rates. It is desirable, in the public 
interest, that the Commission should have this power and the corre- 
sponding responsibilities. This complete control, made _ effective 
through the power to suspend rates, gives a desirable measure of 
stability to railway rates, at the same time leaving with the Com- 
mission the responsibility for prompt rate adjustments when-required. 
Similarly, the power conferred upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to correct intrastate rates that discriminate against interstate 
commerce is desirable in order that there may be an undivided 
responsibility for the adequacy of railway rates. . 

There should be no change in the labor provisions of the 
transportation act unless some plan should be evolved which, in the 
public interest, should be recognized as clearly superior to the plan 
now in force. 

13. There should be no immediate change in the law whereby 
there would be assigned to any other department or bureau adminis- 
trative duties now assigned to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
such as regulation of the issuance of railroad securities, valuation of 
railroad property, authorization of railroad consolidations and other 
powers of lesser importance. 

14. All of the different interests affected by transportation should 
be urged to aid the government in its efforts to perfect the adminis- 
tration of existing transportation laws, to increase the efficiency of 
federal and state regulatory commissions and to promote co-opera- 
tion between them. 

Congress should be urged to make no change in any important 
provision of the transportation act until it has had a fair trial which 
as yet it has not had, 


Railroad Consolidation 


Railroad consolidation through the voluntary action of the 
railroad companies rather than under the spur of compulsory 
legislation by Congress is advocated by the committee on 
“Railroad Consolidation.” 

The grouping of railroads into large competitive systems 
is held by the committee to be merely the completion of the 
normal economic process begun many years ago, but checked 
by the enactment of anti-trust laws. The committee believes 
that with the removal of these restraints and fair rate regula- 
tion, which will restore the confidence of those who direct the 
administration of railroads, consolidation will be resumed and 
the end aimed at by the transportation act attained in the 
course of natural economic development. 


The chairman of the committee is Carl R. Gray, president 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. The other members are: Henry 
Bruere, fourth vice-president, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York; J. A. Carpenter, president, Kansas City Paper 
House, Kansas City; Clyde Dawson, Dawson & Wright, Denver; 
W. N. Doak, vice-president, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
Washington; Howard Elliott, chairman, Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, New York; John E. Oldham, Merrill, Oldham & Co., Bos- 
ton; H. A. Palmer, editor, Traffic World, Chicago; Samuel Rea, 
president, Pennsylvania Railroad System, Philadelphia; G. W. 
Simmons, vice-president, Winchester-Simmons Company, St. 
Louis; A. W. Smith, special counsel, U. S. Railroad Administra- 
tion, Washington; John P. Wallace, editor, Wallace’s Farmer, 
Des Moines; Thomas E. Wilson, president, Wilson & Company, 
Chicago. 

The principle of consolidation is indorsed by the committee. 
Better assurance of an adequate and efficient transportation 
service, simplified rate regulation, economies in construction, 
maintenance and operation, improved car service and the pres- 
ervation of competition are enumerated as some of the advan- 
tages to be derived from it by the public. 

The committee also holds that the strong and weak roads 
can be brought together without injustice to either on a fair 
basis of value and with due consideration of the earning ca- 
pacity, property values and the special conditions surrounding 






each railroad. Its findings it summarizes in the following cop. 
clusions. 


1. The transportation act of 1920 was intended to make possibje 
the completion of the normal process of railroad grouping which be 
more than 70 years ago, but has n:e ent years, peer arg: ly sus-ended 
through the operation of the antitrust laws and through the restricteg 
returns to the carriers. Some of the consolidation provisions of the 
act have been so interpreted, however, as to prevent or delay con. 
solidations and thus far little has been accomplished towards reduc. 
ing the 1,600 or more ss and lessor railroad companies, essen. 
tial to the existing transportation system. 

2. The act protects the public interest by prescribing certain 
definite principles to govern raitroad co:solidation on a nation-wide 
scale and by placing in the Interstate Commerce Commission com- 
plete control of the further grouping of railroads. | 

. The provisions of the transportation act requires that further 
consolidations of railroads must be approved by and be in harmony 
with, a complete plan ot consolidation to be adopted by the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission. This plan should be completed as early 
as practicable and every facility to that end should be afforded the 
Commission if congress adheres to this condition precedent. 

4. The advantages to the public that may be expected from a 
further systematic grouping of the railroads are those which have, 
in ae part, been obtained by many of the existing systems. They 
include: 

(a) Development of a limited number of more uniformly strong 
and stable railroad systems, thus giving the public better assur- 
ance of adequate and efficient service at reasonable rates and fares, 

(b) Simplified and improved rate regulation, made possible through 
more uniformity in the strength and the traffic characteristics of 
the several consolidated systems in each rate district, and permitting 
more ready readjustment in accordance with the economic needs of 
the various sections of the country and classes of traffic affected. 
This will not, however, adversely affect the existing rate basing points 
or the established principles of rate making. ! 

(c) Economies in construction, maintenance and operation which, 
while sometimes exaggerated, will nevertheless be important. 

(d) Improved car service with wider movement of cars on their 
home systems, greatly lessened necessity of car interchange and the 
utilization of more direct routes, better grades and shorter hauls. 

(e) Preservation of competition in rates subject, as at present, 
to the limitations imposed by government regulation, and maintean- 
ance of competition in service or often the enhancement of competition 
through rivalry between systems of relatively equal strength. 

5. The creation of large consolidated systems will bring up cer- 
tain management problems. However, experience in other American 
industries, as well as in some of the larger existing railroad systems, 
has demonstrated that there are no conditions inherent in large or- 
ganizations that prevent them from attaining the standards of ef- 
ficiency of which small units are capable. : z . 

Railroads can be consolidated without injustice to the owners 
of either the strong or the weak roads and without injustice to the 
public if the roads are brought. together on a fair basis of value 
and after due consideration of demonstrated earning capacities, prop- 
erty values, and the special conditions surrounding individual prop- 
erties. The public interest in the financial arrangements will be pro- 
tected, as prescribed by the act, through the limitation on capitaliza- 
tion, and the provisions to insure reasonable rates and a reasonable 
investment return. 

7. With the removal of legal obstacles and with the change that 
has taken place in public sentiment it may be expected that rail- 
road consolidation will be continued, provided there is such fair and 
liberal application of the statutory principles of rate regulation as 
will promote confidence and initiative in railway administration, and 
provided the general principles followed in passing on_ proposed 
conditions are in harmony with the line of natural evolution in the 
grouping of railroads. ‘ ‘ 

8. A full opportunity should be given the carriers to consolidate 
by voluntary action before congress considers making railroad con- 
solidation compulsory. Compulsory consolidation involves so many 
constitutional questions and is such an intricate and involved propo- 
sition, that it might hinder, rather than promote consolidations. In 
any event it should not be resorted to until there has been full op- 
portunity for voluntary consolidation. 

. The proposed consolidation companies should preferably be 
chartered by the federal government thus simplifying regulation and 
placing all companies on an equality as to corporate powers and re- 
sponsibilities. 


10. No changes in the consolidation provisions of the transporta- 
tion act are recommended at the present time, but the experience 
already obtained in endeavoring to work out consolidations may in- 
dicate the need of supplementary legislation in relation to (a) joint 
ownership of lines, (b) exchange or re-issue of the securities of ex- 
isting corporations instead of creating new consolidated corporations, 
(c) authority for dealing with minority stockholdings, (d) exemption 
from taxes on security issues or exchanges involved in consolidations 
Or mergers provided they do not exceed at par the par value of the 
existing stocks and bonds of the present companies, and (f) the 
creation of suitable agencies to promote and supervise the working 
out of consolidations. 


Weak roads, the committee finds, seriously imperil the 
whole transportation system on which the prosperity of the 
country depends. Continuing, it says: 


The situation resulting from the presence of financially weak 
roads among the railroad systems in the United States is of serious 
import to the public. When the railroads were taken over by the 
government as a war measure, about 40 percent of the systems were 
financially weak. Their fixed charges had become disproportionately 
large as compared with their net operating revenues. Some of these 
companies are now in a better condition but many of them are_not. 
The increases in rates and gross revenues have been absorbed by 
enlarged operating expenses and taxes and the situation as a whole 
is not greatly improved and cannot permanently improve with respect 
to weak roads without readjustment of their fixed charges as re- 
lated to their net earnings.- This situation must be met by carrying 
out a policy that will deal effectively with the problem of the weak 
roads without impairing the credit of the strong roads. 

The wise course, both for the public and for the carriers, bs 
to bring about, if possible, the financial reorganization and rehabilt- 
tation of the weak roads and their incorporation in strong conso . 
dated systems. At the same time.the plan should be such oe 
will not unduly burden the strong roads to enter into the consolida- 
tion. Naturally this is not to be accomplished by magic or legerde- 
main. Two railroad systems of different financial strength can come 
together only upon the basis of the relative values of the two prop 
erties—actual values as determined mainly by earning capacity. 
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On the subject of federal incorporation of the railroads, the 
committee said: 


If railroad consolidation is worked out as anticipated, the rail- 
roads in the United States will, wholly or for the most part, be 
owned and operated by corporations as large as, or larger than, 
Historical reasons 
account for the fact that the present os interstate railroad sys- 
tems in the United States are owned by corporations chartered 
py the states. It is, however, logical that these great interstate cor- 
porations, and particularly the equally large or the larger corporations 
that may come into existence in the process of effecting the consolida- 
tion of railroads, should be created by, and should hold corporate 
allegiance to, the federal government instead of the states. Public 
regulation would be simplified and the public would benefit thereby. 

It is recognized that there is much opposition to the federal in- 
corporation of railroads. The states do not wish to be deprived of 
the power to create railroad companies and regulate their corporate 
affairs. They also wish to safeguard their powers of taxation. The 
change of the railroad companies from state to federal corporations 
would very considerably lessen the present prerogatives of the states 
and it is but natural that the states should not favor the change. 

To insist upon the federal incorporation of the companies that are 
to own and operate the consolidated railroad systems of the future 
would delay the contemplated grouping of railroads. The enactment 
of a law requiring this would be opposed by some elements of the 
public, and might be opposed by some _ carriers. Furthermore, if 
such a law were enacted, some important existing railroad companies 
might decide against consolidating with other companies for the 
reason that by so doing they might lose valuable rights enjoyed under 
their state charters. A law making possible the voluntary federal 
incorporation of railroads would meet with much less opposition than 
a compulsory law would encounter, 

It is, therefore, suggested that congress enact a permissive fed- 
eral incorporation law by which it would be possible for an existing 
railroad company, or one that may come into existence in the future, 
to secure its letters patent from the United States Government. Rail- 
road companies engaged in interstate commerce should at least have 
the option of becoming federal corporations. A uniform federal 
charter would be of advantage in placing all of the consolidated com- 
panies upon an equality as to corporate powers and corporate respon- 
sibility. Nevertheless, railroad consolidation should not wait upon 
the enactment of federal incorporation legislation, either compulsory 
or permissive. 


Readjustment of Freight Schedules 


The report of the committee on “Readjustment of Relative 
Freight Rate Schedules,” of which F. A. Delano is chairman and 
the traffic vice-presidents of several big railroad systems and 
executive officers of large manufacturing and shipping corpora- 
tions are members, says there is no need or justification for a 
general reduction of freight rates at the present time. It says 
that is so whether the rates are viewed from the standpoint of 
relative levels of freight rates and commodity prices now and 
before the war, of rates in this country as compared with foreign 
rates, or of the net return which the railroads have been earn- 
ing on the value of their property devoted to the public ser- 
vice. Continuing the report says: 


The average revenue per ton mile received by the railroads in 
the United States for the first eight months of 1923 was 53.81 per cent 
above the average in 1913, while the index figure for wholesale prices 
showed a net increase of 55.03 per cent during the same period. Rail- 
road rates were at their maximum in 1921, when the average earnings 
per ton mile were 71.60 per cent more than they had been 10 years 
before or in 1911. Rates reductions made in 1922 brought the level of 
ton mile recepits for that year to 58.28 per cent above 1911 and for 
eight months of 1923 to 49.26 per cent higher than the 1911 figure. It 
is to be noted that the increases granted subsequent to 1913 were less 
and the decreases since 1920 greater in the territory west of Lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi River than in the country cerry 
_ decreases were made largely to aid agricultural conditions in 

e west. 

An analysis of freight rates on basic commodities throughout the 
world made before the war shows that American rates were in nearly 
all cases lower than the rates for corresponding services abroad. In 
the United States traffic conditions have been created to favor low 
freight rates for long hauls. Railroad tonnage consists mainly of 
mine products and other raw materials moved in carloads. The carload 
and trainload units are large—far larger than in any other country— 
and more powerful locomotives are employed than are to be found 
elsewhere. These conditions have resulted in relatively low ton-mile 
costs on American railroads, and competition and government regu- 
lation have combined to give the public freight rates corresponding 
to the low cost of service. 

The unsettled state of affairs existing in a large part of Europe as 
regards exchange, taxation and currency depreciation, renders any 
exact comparison today between the United States and foreign coun- 
tries practically impossible, but it does not appear that there is any- 
thing in the present situation to alter in any marked degree the essen- 
tials of pre-war comparisons. 


During the world war, rates in this country were raised by the 
Railroad Administration but these increases did not suffice to keep 
he railway revenues in advance of mounting expenses for wages and 
other costs of operation. As a consequence of this unfavorable rela- 
tionship between operating expenses and revenues, the Railroad 
Administration turned the railroads back to their owners with an 
income deficiency approximating one billion dollars annually, which 
made necessary a further increase in rates. Thus while gross reve- 
hues from operation have been large for the past three years, the net 
revenues until recent months have been so small as to divert capital 
trom railroad investment, and limit additions to transportation facili- 
ties mainly to locomotives and cars obtained by the sale of equipment 
trust certificates. Expenditures for development of new territory 
ave fallen off notably, and even existing lines, where showing a loss, 
are being abandoned. In 1920 the per cent of earnings on tentative 
valuation represented by net railway operating income was only 0.11 
Per cent, in 1921 it was 3.33 per cent, and in 1922 it became 4.14 per 
at still far short of the 5.75 per cent determined by the Interstate 
ommerce Commission under authority of the Transportation Act as 
a fair return on carrier property. For the first eight months of 1923 


e roads earned 5.41 per cent, still somewhat less than the fair 
return contemplated. 


‘ The committee pointed to the fact that in the week of Sep- 
ember 29 the loading reached 1,097,000 cars as proof that the 
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rates were not an undue burden or stifling influence on com- 
merce. It said the problem was one of relative adjustment, 
not a general reduction. The committee offered conclusions 
on its detailed studies of the situation, as follows: 


1. Viewed as a whole, railroad rates in the United States are not 
unreasonably high, either as compared with pre-war rates in relation 
to general price levels or as compared with foreign rates. They have 
afforded the railroads an average rate of return considerably below 
that which the Interstate Commerce Commission, acting in accordance 
with the law, has determined as fair. They do not as a whole hinder 
the processes of production or distribution. The present problem is 
one of a better adjustment of relative rates—not a general reduction 
of all rates, 

2. It cannot be claimed that the railroad freight rate structure of 
the United States has ever been organized on a scientific basis, or 
that it has ever been systematically revised with the purpose of elim- 
inating disparities. The great economic changes incident to and 
resulting from the war have created additional disparities resulting 
from horizontal rate changes, from the dislocation of relative price 
levels and from increases in labor costs and terminal expenses which 
have borne with greater weight on some classes of traffic than on 
others. This situation renders a readjustment of relative freight rates 
of great immediate importance. 


_._3 A survey of class rates shows a great lack of uniformity, 
either as between classes, between products, or between regions, 
except in certain limited areas. Unreasonable disparities exist be- 
tween the rates in different states. Revisions of class rates in three 
important sections of the country are now in progress and early com- 
pletion of these revisions is extremely desirable. 


_ 4 In the readjustment of freight rates, consideration should be 
given to basic principles of rate making and to particular conditions 
affecting each type of business, notably less-than-carload and light- 
and-bulky traffic as contrasted with heavy loading articles. Careful 
consideration shows that the revenue derived from the former types 
of business is unduly low as compared with that obtained from the 
latter type. This statement applies to goods moving under both class 
and commodity rates. 

5. A readjustment of class rates (including less-than-carload 
rates) should result in a measurable increase in total revenue, lim- 
ited chiefly by reason of the relatively small valume of business con- 
cerned. This increase in revenue will, however, be augmented by 
advances in certain commodity rates, which are often found on class 
rates and will be realigned in accordance with class rate revision. 
Such proceeds should be applied to the reduction of commodity rates 
where needful. Any measure of relief afforded by these reductions, 
even if small in magnitude, will be a step in the right direction. Care 
should be exercised, however, that such reductions be not made a 
hardship to any particular railway system. 

.6. A serious railway rate problem has arisen from the recent 
rapid growth of intercoastal traffic through the Panama Canal resulting 
from the prevailing low ocean tonnage rates. The transcontinental rail- 
roads are seriously feeling the inroads of canal competition for the 
first time since the canal was built. It is the view of the Committee 
that the public is entitled to the benefit of low rates due to the canal, 
and that the railroads should be allowed to readjust their rates to 
meet that competition, but without unjust discrimination against the 
intermediate sections of the country. The Committee is further of the 
opinion that the railway carriers are entitled to know what competi- 
tion they have to meet in this coastwise trade, which is restricted to 
America bottoms, and that the vessel lines concerned should be re- 


quired to file their specific rates with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


The committee, in support of the conclusion that there was 
a need for readjustment of relative freight rates called atten- 
tion to the fact that the freight rate structure of the country 
was the outgroWth of many diverse forces and conditions and 
had always presented disparities which had not been eliminated 
through a general revision. The reasonableness of rates, the 
committee said depended not only upon what they were per se 
but upon how they were related to each other. It said the un- 
Settled conditions incident to the war in many ways had mater- 
ially influenced and aggravated the freight rate situation. It 
pointed out the fact that in many sections railroads were built 
in advance of settlement and were obliged to accomodate their 
rates to the needs of traffic development; that the railroads had 
created new business and built up the country but that their 
rates were not set by any preconceived standard or yard stick. 


Competition between railroads, the committee said, was a 
powerful influence in the development of the rate system and 
that rates initiated by individual carriers had influenced regu- 
lating bodies and had tended to perpetuate policies and prac- 
tices long after the conditions which gave them rise had ceased 
to exist. 


Water competition was also a factor it said, and that that 
kind of competition in the southeast had caused the basing 
point system. Bringing the discussion of that phase of the sub- 
ject to an end, the committee said: 


Besides the competition offered by water routes there has recently 
developed that of the motor truck which intrduces new problems of 
rate readjustment. : 

The difficulties of rate regulation, arising from the conditions 
just mentioned, have been augmented through the great number of 
state authorities which, as well as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, had a part in rate regulation. These local authorities have, in 
many cases, acted to secure the maximum advantages for their local- 
ities with little regard to the effect of their action upon other parts 
of the country. The states have thus frequently established unduly 
low levels of intra-state rates and have also increased the number and 
diversity of rate scales. This situation has-been recognized in the 
grant of authority to the Interstate Commerce Commission to correct 
intra-state rates where they discriminate against or impose undue 
burdens upon interstate commerce. 

The maladjustment of rates has increased is extent in the last 
ten years, largely due to a change which began long before that, to- 
wit: the tendency of all operations involving a large amount of man- 
ual labor to increase in cost whereas operations in which labor-saving 
methods have been possible have relatively decreased. We see the 
operation of this economic principle all about us; but in the case of 
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railway carriers the difficulty of meeting the situation has been 
aggravated by the comparative inflexibility of rates. 

The application of the above tendencies is particularly apparent 
in the case of the handling of less-than-carload freight, where as yet 
no substitute has been found for manual labor. The costs of service 
have also been accentuated by the high cost of supplying adequate 
terminal facilities in the large cities. Much the same line of reason- 
ing applies to short haul traffic and terminal services as opposed to 
long haul traffic. Because in the last twenty years wages have 
increased far more than the interest on capital invested, the effect 
has been that what was once a fair rate adjustment between the 
kinds of business that require little labor, and the kinds of business 
that require much labor, has been completely dislocated. 

Again this principle is apparent in a comparison of the traffic on 
branch lines and that handled on important main lines. On main 
lines advantage can be taken of the large volume of business, and 
the consequent density of traffic. Great economies have thus resulted 
from concentrated car loads and heavy train load movement, a thing 
almost impossible on many branch lines, and it is a fact of common 
knowledge that the outstanding economy effected in the last twenty 
years has been based on these methods. On lines of light traffic ana 
on branch lines, operations are carried on at greater expense today 
than ever before, and the result is that those railway systems where 
the average haul is short, or where the percentage of branch line or 
feeder mileage is great are being operated very generally at a loss. 

The successive percentage changes, up and down, and varying 
from district to district in railroad freight rates as a whole in the 
United States since 1915, have aggravated the rate disparities that 
already existed, in spite of the fact that numerous commodities were 
advanced less than the average because of special conditions. The 
effect of a horizontal or percentage change in freight rates as a 
whole is least in the case of those rates which apply on the higher 
classes of traffic, because such rates constitute a small percentage of 
the value of the articles transported; while the maximum effect of 
such changes is upon rates that bear the highest ratio to the value 
of the commodities concerned. In consequence of these horizontal 
rate changes, the freight charges on higher class-rate traffic and on 
most less-than-carload traffic, have been increased less, proportion- 
ately to value, than have the charges on the lower classes of freight 
and on bulk commodities handled in carloads. 


The members of the committee are: 
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INLAND WATERWAYS REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Alternative legislative proposals for dealing with the inland 
waterways services of the government are submitted to the Secre 
tary of War by Colonel T. Q. Ashburn, chief of the inland and 
coastwise waterways service, in his annual report. 

One proposal is that Congress appropriate $5,000,000 for a 
capital fund for development purposes and $500,000 for additional 
expenses, and enact legislation giving the Secretary of War 
authority to sell or dispose of any government line when such 
line or any part thereof has demonstrated its value and success 
sufficiently to dispose of it. 

The other proposal is that Congress enact legislation creat- 
ing the Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service Corporation, 
of which the Secretary of War would be ex officio president, for 
the operation of the inland waterways services. 

Col. Ashburn reviews in his report the development of the 





waterways services and the difficulties encountered in the admin- 
istration of those services. He says there are three fundamental 
objections to governmental operation outside of a generally 
accepted policy of “getting the government out of business,” 


and that they are: 


(a) The lack of certainty on the part of the shipping public as 


to whether governmental operation might not be suddenly abandoned 


altogether, or that the transportation facilities might be disposed of 
to interests hostile to waterways; either of which contingencies has a 
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marked effect on the decision of a shipper who desires economical, de- 
pendable and permanent service. 

(b) The tendency on the part of individuals, communities or cer. 
tain groups of shippers to demand, and use political influence to 
obtain, service of benefit to them peculiarly, on the ground that they 
are taxpayers, such service involving the barge lines in operations 
distinctly opposed to all economic considerations, and generally op- 
posed to the public interest, 

(c) Its inability to finance itself in periods of depression, thus 
necessitating an appeal to Congress for funds, opening the flood gates 
of criticism with the resultant agitation as to whether or not Congress 
will, through failure to appropriate, cause the cessation of an oper- 
ation that is economically sound, the destruction of a solvent trans- 
portation agency, the failure of a successful waterway demonstration 
because of the law against a government agency creating a deficit: 
and under the limits set by such conditions the line is incapable of 
—— unless there be a further extension of governmental owner- 
ship. 

Now a private transportation agency would certainly include in its 
powers the ability to— 

(a) Expand as business increases. 

(b) To cease unprofitable operations. 

(c) To borrow money. 

(d) To issue bonds. ; 

(e) To inaugurate and develop new lines. 

“ (f) To dispose of any line at any time, under favorable condi- 
ons. 


Col. Ashburn said the existing law unreasonably handicaps 
the Secretary of War from doing what it is the law’s intent that 
he should do. Continuing, he says: 


If the Congress should make an appropriation along the following 
lines, it would do away with a larger part of the conditions which 
militate against successful governmental operation: 

“For additional expense incurred in the operation of boats, barges, 
tugs and other transportation facilities on the inland, canal and 
coastwise waterways acquired by the United States in pursuance of 
the fourth paragraph of section 6 of the federal control act, March 
21, 1918, and operated in pursuance of section 201 of the transporta- 
tion act, approved February 28, 1920, and for a capital fund necessary 
to carry out the declared policy of Congress as enunciated in section 
500 of the transportation act, 1920, to be available until expended: 
For capital fund for development PuUrpOSES..........eeeeeeees $5,000,000 
WGP GEOG) GHDOTOS Bo 666660 ccciee ie Fe secssiewnb cco viemecece 500,000 


NE, Gained rharnGeeewannesune aiereinnate ad anaibeomaren «+ $5,500,000 
“Provided, That whenever, in the judgment of the Secretary of 
War, any line or part of line operated by the Inland and Coastwise 
Waterways Service, War Department, has demonstrated its value and 
success sufficiently to dispose of it, the Secretary of War is authorized 
to sell or dispose of any or all government property and privileges 
of such line to any party, corporation, state or municipality, not pro- 
hibited from such ownership by law, under such terms and conditions 
as he may see fit, but which will insure the continued operation of the 
line along the same policy as operated by the government; and all 
moneys received from such sales, and all funds made available by 
this act, for the development and operation of inland and coastwise 
waterways, shall be available until expended by the Inland and Coast- 
wise Waterways Service, War Department, for the inauguration and 
development of further transportation facilities on the inland and 
coastwise waterways of the United States, excluding the Great Lakes.” 
To be sure, this would not absolutely do away with demands for 
special privileges and political pressure, but it would do away with 
the greatest two objections: 

(a) The uncertainty as to continued operation. : : 

(b) The inability of the service to take over lean periods with- 
out appeal to Congress. 

The passage of this act would mean a final contribution of 5 
cents per capita to give the nation a fair chance to find out whether 
the expenditure of a billion dollars in the past, and of about fifty 
millions annually, for improving rivers and harbors, was or was not 
a colossal mistake. 


Col. Ashburn, in proposing an alternative method of dealing 
with the problem, says it may be for various reasons that Con- 
gress may not see fit to appropriate any such sums as that sug- 
gested, and unless some practical means of carrying out its man- 
date without the annual appropriation of funds be devised, years 
may elapse during which the struggle for the rehabilitation of 
water-borne commerce will continue with avoidable handicaps 
hung on its success. Continuing, he says: 


I have therefore sought advice from legislators, operators, law- 
yers, shippers, waterway advocates, etc., with a view to evolving a 
logical and legal method by which there may be vested in you the 
authority to carry out the mandate of Congress without the neces- 
sity of asking for more appropriations, relieving you of as many as 
possible of the handicaps of governmental operation, and allowing the 
operations, when conducted on a business basis, to stand or fall on 
their own merits. ? 

I submit a draft of proposed legislation along those lines, for your 
consideration: 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Con- 
gress assembled, There is hereby created a body corporate and politic 
in the District of Columbia, to be known as the Inland and Coastwise 
Waterways Service Corporation of which the Secretary of War shall 
be ex officio president, and which is created for the purpose of carTy- 
ing out the mandates of Congress prescribed in section 201 of the 
transportation act, 1920, and for the purpose of carrying out the pol- 
icy enunciated by Congress in section 500 of the transportation act, 
1920, as follows: 


“It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to promote, 
encourage and develop water transportation, service and facilities in 
connection with the commerce of the United States and to foster 
and preserve in full vigor both rail and water transportation.’ 

_ “Until otherwise ordered by Congress, this corporation shall con- 
tinue all services now being performed by the Inland and Coastwise 
Waterways Service, and shall expand and increase the same in all 
forms of water transportation, and shall inaugurate and operate neW 
lines, when necessary to give the public a proper service and C0- 
ordination of water transportation with other existing forms. The 
said corporation shall have all the powers necessary to fulfill the 
objects and purposes of its creation, including the power to_ purchase, 
lease, charter, construct, own, possess and dispose of terminals, sta- 
tions, depots and places to receive, discharge and interchange freight 
and passengers and to acquire, use, operate and dispose of all kinds 
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¢ motive power, equipment and facilities needed or needful in such 
transportation service, for the proper development and expansion of 
the same. It shall have the right to enter into traffic and operating 
arrangements with railroad and other transportation facilities and to 
charge and collect rates that may from time to time be established 
in the manner provided by law. ’ 

“Sec. 2. Said corporation shall be governed by an advisory board, 
which shall be composed of 11 persons, who shall be citizens of the 
United States. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to detail 
or appoint a chairman of the advisory board, who shall be the general 
manager of the corporation and the direct representative of the Sec- 
retary of War. This officer shall receive a commensurate salary, to be 
determined by the Secretary of War on recommendation of the ad- 
yisory board. The general manager shall have the authority, under 
the Secretary of War, to appoint such other general managers for 
individual secticns as may be necessary. The remainder of the 
advisory board shall be appointed by the Secretary of War from per- 
sons prominently identified with commerce or business interests. The 
Secretary of War may call upon the following public bodies for recom- 
mendation or recommendations for membership on the advisory board, 
to wit: One each by_the Chambers of Commerce of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Paul, Minn.; Mobile, Ala.; Birmingham, Ala.; the 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Mo.; the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation; one by the Board of Trade of New Orleans; one by the Board 
of Trade or Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, and one by the 
Board of Trade or Chamber of Commerce of Dallas, Tex. With the 
exception of the chairman of the board, the members of the first 
poard shall be appointed for terms of two, three, four, five, six and 
seven years, and thereafter for the full term of seven years. They 
shall receive no compensation for their service on the board, but 
shall be paid a fee for attendance at meetings,, and a per diem com- 
pensation for time spent on special service for the corporation, and 
their traveling expenses to and from the meeting and where or when 
assigned to special service as aforesaid. The advisory board shall 
recommend, and there shall be appointed by the Secretary of War 
a traffic manager and an operating manager, who shall receive suit- 
able salaries, to be determined from time to time by the members 
of the advisory board. These two officers, together with the general 
manager, shall constitute an executive committee, of which the gen- 
eral manager shall be chairman. The advisory board shall also cre- 
ate and appoint such other officers and fix the duties and compensa- 
tion of the same, as in its judgment shall be necessary to fulfill the 
purpose of the corporation. Six members shall constitute a quorum 
of said advisory board. The advisory board shall meet in Washing- 
ton, D. C., which is hereby made the domicile of the corporation; it 
shall proceed to organize as soon as possible after appointment, and 
it shall meet thereafter at such intervals as shall be designated in 
the by-laws of the corporation or by special call of the Secretary of 
War. 

“Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of War and the 
advisory board of the corporation to adjust and determine the amounts 
heretofore expended by the United States in the establishment and 
maintenance of the Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service, and to 
make proper entries thereof on the books of the corporation. This 
sum shall constitute the common stock of the corporation and remain 
in its treasury as the capital of the same. Whenever said adjustment 
shall be made there shall likewise be entered on said books the 
equipment, facilities, terminals and resources of the Inland and Coast- 
wise Waterways Service aforesaid as they now exist and all said 
things shall be taken over by and delivered to the corporation here 
created to be used by it for the purposes and objects of the same. 
All assets, claims, contracts, demands and obligations of every nature 
and kind and all liabilities of the said Inland and Coastwise Water- 
ways Service are hereby transferred to, taken over for, and assumed 
by the corporation here created, to the full extent they are now held, 
possessed and enjoyed by the Inland and Coastwise Waterways Serv- 
ice and which it is entitled in law _or equity to hold, possess and 
enjoy. The Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service Corporation 
shall in like manner be bound for the contracts and obligations and 
liabilities of said Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service, provided 
nothing herein contained shall be construed as an interruption of pre- 


scription or of the statute of limitations now running in favor of 
said service. 


“Sec. 4. The corporation may issue common stock not in excess 
of the net worth of the corporation as ascertained in the preceding 
section of this act. Not less than 51 per cent of any stock so issued 
shall be held in the name of the United States by the Secretary of 
War and shall be voted by the general manager of the corporation at 
the direction of the Secretary of War. The balance of stock may be 
sold by direction of the Secretary of War or on advice of the advisory 
board at public auction to the highest bidder or bidders, and at not less 
than par. Any moneys received from any such sale of stock to be 
covered into the treasury of the corporation for the general purposes 
of the corporation. 

_ “See. 5. The Treasurer of the United States is authorized to 
issue bonds and fix the rate of interest on the same for the purpose 
of creating a revolving fund to provide for the costs and expenses of 
operating the Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service Corporation 
and to acquire, provide, and maintain terminals, motive power and 
equipment for the same and to expand and extend the service herein 
contemplated, provided that no more than $10,000,000 in capital or 
said bonds shall ever be issued and outstanding at any one time 
without the consent of Congress previously obtained. The bonds 
aforesaid shall be issued from time to time by the Treasurer of the 
United States upon the request of the Secretary of War, supported by 
a resolution of the advisory board of the Inland and Coastwise Water- 
ways Service Corporation, setting forth the necessity and reason for 
the said issue and the amount required to be issued at that time. 
The Treasurer of the United States shall sell said bonds and pay the 
Proceeds thereof to said Inland_and Coastwise Waterways Service 
Corporation. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to purchase 
at his discretion, on behalf of the United States, not more than 
$1,500,000 worth of these bonds, and the sum of $1,500,000 is hereby 
appropriated for that purpose. 

. “See. 6. The Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service Corpora- 
tion shall set aside a fund out of its revenues in excess of operating 
theenses, costs of maintenance of motive power and equipment, and 
he €xpansion and extension of the service for the payment of the 
semi-annual interest on said bonds, and for the retirement of the 
Principal of the same, under rules and regulations to be established 
for that purpose by the Secretary of War. 

ti Sec. 7. The Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service Corpora- 
on shall have the right to borrow money, issue notes, and incur obli- 
gations for the current operating expenses of the same and payable out 
of its current revenues. 

Sec. 8. Congress shall have the right to repeal, alter or amend 
this act at any time.” 
t t may very reasonably be asked, “If Congress accepts neither 
froves, Projects, what will be the situation? We then are con- 
foe ene this situation: Either Congress must appropriate enough 
oc 

®Ppropriating when necessary, or the law itself must be revoked. 


arry on the operations for a year at a time, and keep on _ 
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Referring to service on the upper Mississippi, Col. Ashburn 
says none of the five essential elements necessary to success are 
present there, the elements including proper depth, suitable equip- 
ment, suitable terminals, balanced freight, interchange of freight 
and joint rail and water rates. He says operations on the lower 
‘Mississippi have demonstrated, however, the value of water trans- 
portation. 

The report gives the book value of real property and equip- 
ment on the Mississippi section as of January 15, 1922, as $9,890,- 
592.11. Col. Ashburn says, however, it is perfectly evident that 
the entire real property and equipment could be replaced today 
for $5,000,000. The total income on the Mississippi section from 
January 1, 1922, to July 1, 1923, is given as $3,504,512.22; total 
operating expenses, $3,961,989.47; excess of expenses over income, 
$457,477.25. Col. Ashburn says that is not encouraging result, 
although there is included in the expenses a depreciation charge 
of approximately $432,000, which leaves the net out-of-pocket 
loss $27,477.25 for this period. This depreciation, however, he 
says, is actual, so “we must accept the net loss on an investment 
of $5,000,000 for a period of 18 months as $457,477.25.” 

“If we stop here, I have proven entirely the opposite which I 
expect to prove—i. e., that the operation is a success,” Col. Ash- 
burn says. He then discusses the losses resulting from the 
low water in the six months ended December 31, 1922, when a 
loss of $634,067.68 was suffered. The tonnage dropped from 375,- 
463 to 224,206. In the next six months it increased to 370,909 
tons. He argues that the success of the undertaking has been 
proved by the way the service came back after the losses in the 
six months referred to. 

Col. Ashburn says the losses on the Warrior River service 
have been “staggering.” The average monthly loss for the fiscal 
year 1923 from all causes was $54,132, and if maintenance is ex- 
cluded, $21,456. He says the service has been handicapped by 
divisions of rates and by the condition of its equipment. 


CONSOLIDATION HEARINGS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


C. E. Childe, chairman of a special committee of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, submitted the position of the 
League on railroad consolidation to the Commission, Nov. 19, 
in the following statement: 





The National Industrial Traffic League is an organization com- 
posed of individual shippers, firms and corporations and of commer- 
cial organizations represenative of shippers. Directly, through its 
membership, and indirectly, through the membership of Chambers of 
Commerce and various shippers’ organizations throughout the coun- 
try, it represents several hundred thousand shippers. The League 
does not assume to speak for these shippers individually. The posi- 
tion of the League was, however, defined by resolutions adopted at 
—_ of the League at which several hundred members were 
present. 

The League is on record as favoring the repeal of cage ge age 4, 
5, 6 and 8 of section 5 of the act, which require preparation of a plan 
for consolidation of the railroads of the country into a limited num- 
ber of systems, and the substitution therefor of a provision that 
consolidations which are found, after proper investigation to be in 
the public interest, may be allowed by the Commission. The League 
is also opposed to compulsory consolidations. 

We realize, however, that the Commission must proceed in com- 
pliance with the law as it now stands and shall, therefore, not argue 
the wisdom of the present provisions of the act. We shall discuss 
these questions before the proper legislative committees at an ap- 
propriate time, 

Paragraph 4 of section 5 is the entire statement of the directions 
given by Congress for the adoption of a comprehensive plan of con- 


solidations, which is the subject of the present proceeding, and reads 
as follows * * *; 


The League will not offer any specific criticism of any particular 
systems which the Commission proposes shall be formed under its 
tentative plan, but desires to present the general objection that, as a 
whole, the tentative plan set forth in the published report, Volume 63, 
I. C. C., beginning with page 455, is not in compliance with the di- 
rections given by Congress for the proposed plan and, therefore, 
should not be promulgated as such by the Commission. 

It will be observed that the statute requires that ‘“‘the Commis- 
sion shall, as soon as practicable, prepare and adopt a plan.” There 
is no time limit within which this plan must be prepared and adopted. 
We have not yet emerged from the period of transition following the 
war and the federal control of railroads, and there is no real reason 
for haste in adopting a permanent plan of consolidation which will 
necessarily have a tremendous and revolutionary effect upon our na- 
tional commerce. We may fairly ask whether it is possible to be 
sufficiently sure of facts in this period of transition to warrant adop- 
tion at this time of any particular plan of consolidation. 

The first requirement in paragraph 4 of section 5 is that the 
Commission shall adopt a plan “for the consolidation of the railway 


properties of the continental United States into a limited number of 
systems.”’ 


The word “limited,” as ordinarily defined, does not necessarily 
imply that there would be only a very small number of consolidated 
systems, nor does it require the creation of huge systems. It does 
not even seem to mean that the Commission shall fix definitely the 
number of systems, or describe the systems with precision, but rather 
that the Commission shall prescribe the limits within which con- 
solidations may be made, without specifying that certain systems 
shall be established within the limits so fixed. This must be so, for 
it is made clear in other paragraphs of section 5 that the consoli- 
dations are not to be compulsory, but simply permissive within the 
limits of the plan. : 

The League believes that the tentative plan will not preserve 
existing competition and maintain present routes and channels of 
trade, as required by the first condition found in paragraph 4 of sec- 
tion 5, reading as follows: * * * 

The League greatly doubts whether it would.be possible to de- 
vise any plan involving the formation of mammoth systems of rail- 
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roads substantially larger than the principal systems at present ex- 
isting, such as the New York Central, Pennsylvania, Southern Rail- 
way and Santa Fe and Southern Pacific, and at the same time pre- 
serve competition and maintain existing routes and channels of trade. 

The provision of law last quoted amounts to a mandate against 
the creation of a few consolidated systems and is a clear recognition 
of the fact that the whole structure of American commerce and 
transportation is built upon competition. Monopolies are abhorrent 
to American enterprise and are directly opposed to national prin- 
ciples. Competition of railroads has been and is now of inestimable 
value in developing our national wealth and commerce. While there 
has been, to a considerable extent, substitution of regulation for com- 
petition in rates, competition of railroads is still a controlling fac- 
tor in most of the important rate structures in the United States. 
The Commission’s records abound with decisions in which it is 
pointed out that the carriers may and do maintain rate structures 
through stress of competition which the Commission, as a regulating 
body, could not undertake to establish cr maintain. Restriction of 
important raliroad competition through consolidation would certainly 
have a very far-reaching effect upon the competitive rate adjust- 
ments of this country. he eg a railroad systems are in direct 
competition in the service which they offer the public under their 
established rates. The stimulation of initiative on the part of in- 
dividual railroad managements in competition is the prime factor in 
bringing about efficient service to the public. Moreover, the rivalry 
of competing lines is one of the chief factors in development of lines 
in new territories and the enlarging and increasing of railroad facili- 
ties. Each railroad, under present competitive conditions, must de- 
Py 4 traffic on its own line and must make rates which will permit 
of the largest possible movement in competition with similar traffic 
of other lines. Any discussion of the importance of competition seems 
unnecessary, however, since Congress has expressly provided that in 
the plan competition shall be preserved and existing routes and chan- 
nels of trade maintained. 


With respect to preservation of competition, we submit that if 
all of the steam raliroads of the country were to be consolidated 
into substantially nineteen mammoth systems, as contemplated by 
the tentative report, it is inevitable that there would be greater cen- 
tralization of industry and destruction of present channels of trade, 
which have been developed over a long periecd of years and at great 
expense to the numerous industries throughout the country. 

The present tentative plan contemplates that practically all of 
the proposed consolidated systems will center on Chicago. The nat- 
ural result will be to centralize industry at Chicago to the detriment 
of many other communities. For example, if the trans-continental 
systems which will radiate from Chicago can handle a large volume 
of traffic to or from Chicago instead of to or from St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, St. Louis, Omaha, Kansas City or other cities farther west, 
it will be to their decided advantage to do so, since they will thus 
obtain the long haul upon a larger percentage of their traffic. They 
will naturally establish rates that will tend to that result. 

Under present competitive conditions, lines which reach Chicago 
only through connecting railroads have a direct incentive to build 
up the localities upon their own rails, and thus obtain the maximum 
revenue for the commerce handled to and from those points, rather 
than divide with their connections. 

The railroads of the United States are today divided into a score 
of large systems with 6,000, 8,000, 10,000, or 12,000 miles of line each, 
and a very large number of short terminal or feeder lines of strictly 
local character, with an intermediate class of railroads, rather limited 
in number, with from 200 or 300 to 2,000 or 3,000 miles of line, such 
as the Chicago Great Western and Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern raliroads. 

The tentative report contemplates the formation of nineteen sys- 
tems, ten of which will have a greater mileage than any system now 
operated under a single management, but at the same time the plan 
contemplates four systems of less than 4,000 miles each, one of which, 
proposed system No. 9, is made up of a single existing railroad— 
the Norfolk & Western—with the addition only of the Toledo & Ohio 
Central—a line of minor importance. The remaining six of the nine- 
teen proposed systems are of 7,000 to 12,000 miles each. 


If, under the directions given by Congress, the Commission may 
properly provide in its proposed plan for three or four systems of 
only 2,000 or 3,000 miles of track each and for five or six systems 
with less than 10,000 miles of track, then it would seem that there 
is no real necessity for providing a mammoth system with more than 
20,000 miles of line, such as proposed system No. 15, which will include 
the present Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway System and the 
present Great Northern Railway System, of more than 11,000 and 
8,000 miles, respectively; nor would it seem necessary that the Omaha, 
Kansas and Texas be consolidated with the present St. Louis, San 
Francisco, each now having 3,000 or 4,000 miles of line, into a new 
system including a considerable number of shorter roads and having 
an aggregate mileage of 13,000 miles. 


We assume that the Norfolk & Western Railway is continued in 
the tentative plan as an independent system, despite its comparatively 
short mileage, because of the impracticability of combining it with 
any other railroads without severely restricting present competition, 
and that the same is true of the proposed Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way System No. 8. On the other hand, the proposed plan, certainly 
will greatly restrict competition by combining the Great Northern 
with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, competitive trans- 
continental lines, and each being a system of sufficient size for max- 
imum efficiency in operation. 


Under the tentative plan with these large systems, it will be im- 
possible to preserve competition as it exists today or to maintain 
existing routes and channels of trade and commerce. To comply 
with this requirement of section 5, the important competing railroad 
systems as they exist today will have to be preserved without merger 
of such competitive svstems. This does not mean, of course, that 
many of the feeder lines and less important railways cannot be 
joined advantageously with present existing systems to which they 
are or may be — complementary. 

The League desires, therefore, to be on record as condemning 
the tentative plan as a whole on the ground that it is contrary to 
the public policy and contrary to the mandate of the law in that it 
restricts competition and destroys existing routes and channels of 
commerce, and that a new plan must be substituted therefor, which 
will confine consolidations to lines that are strictly supplemental 
or complementary. 

That competition and the preservation of existing routes and 
channels of trade is the paramount factor was emphasized by Con- 
gress itself in the language of paragraph 4, of section 5, wherein 
the succeeding directions are made sub-ordinate to the preservation 
of competition. The paragraph reads: 

“Subject to the foregoing requirements, the several systems shall 
be so arranged that the cost of transportation as between competi- 
tive systems, and as related to the values of the properties through 
which the service is rendered, shall be the same so far as practicable.” 

It is manifest that the Commission cannot possibly determine 
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the cost of transportation as related to the values of the properties 
until it has made further progress with the valuation of those prop- 
erties. We challenge the ourneeey of the Commission to adopt a 
plan of consolidations under the existing law until it has determined 
the valuation of the constituent properties which will enter into 
each system. We submit that the Commission may properly report 
accordingly to Congress. 

The League believes it virtually impossible for the Commission 
to devise a plan under which “the several systems shall be so ar. 
ranged that the cost of transportation as between competitive sys. 
tems and as related to the valuation of the properties through which 
the service is rendered, shall be the same.” We believe ther is no 
vidence in this record justifying the finding that the proposed plan 
would fulfill this requirement. 


Uniform Rate of Return 


The next instruction in the statute reads: “So that these sys- 
tems can employ uniform rates in the movement of competitive traf- 
fic and under efficient management earn substantially the same rate 
of return upon the value of their respective raliway properties,” 
Here, again, value is an element that must be ascertained before 
any consolidation scheme can be adopted if the letter—and, indeed, 
the spirit—of the statute are obeyed. 

According to the best information obtainable, the proposed nine- 
teen systems described in the tentative report in all probability 
would not earn anything like a uniform rate of return. On this point 
we have some statistics to present. 

The secretary received recently from a source not official, but 
considered reliable, a compilation of statistics covering the nine- 
teen systems as proposed in the tentative plan. To determine the 
accuracy of the statement it was submitted to the statistician of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, with the request that he check the 
figures against reports. from official sources. He did so, and replied 
by calling attention only to two or three minor inaccuracies, answer- 
ing that otherwise the statement was correct. We will, therefore, 
offer this statement in evidence as an exhibit. The first page is a 
summary and shows the consolidated net railway operating income 
for each of the proposed nineteen systems for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1922, together with miles operated, the investment in road 
equipment, material and supplies and finally the rate of return on 
the investmen. The remaining pages are the details for the roads 
comprising the several systems. 

It will be observed from the summary that, for the year ended 
December 31, 1922, the lines comprising proposed system No. 4 earned 
in the aggregate 1.36 per cent of their book value, while proposed 
system No. 9 earned 5.21 per cent. The remaining seventeen sys- 
tems had rates of return between the minimum and maximum fig- 
ures of 1.36 and 5.21 per cent. 

This statement, of course, disregards entirely changes in traffic 
that might result from the formation of the proposed systems and 
possible savings in operating expenses. It assumes that if these 
roads had been consolidated into nineteen systems, the earnings and 
expenses would have been the same as the aggregate of the separate 
properties during the year in question. 


The League believes that there is very serious doubt whether 
consolidating the lines into such systems would result in any econ- 
omies unless the service to the public were greatly impaired. 

Moreover, even if it were possible to comply with the statute and 
establish systems having for the time being a uniform rate of return, 
we sumbit that the experience of the past clearly demonstrates that 
such uniform rate of return would not long continue. A simple pro- 
vision for efficient management incorporated into the interstate com- 
merce act will not produce efficient management. It is all right to 
provide that the systems created .by the Commission shall under 
efficient management earn substantially the same rate of return upon 
their value, but such provision is not self-operative of self-executing. 
We may contrast the present efficient operation and prosperous con- 
dition of certain of our leading systems today. with conditions on 
those same lines ten, twenty, or thirty years ago. On the other hand, 
contrast the position today of some of the big systems which are 
weak financially with the strong position of those same roads a 
decade ago. The League, therefore, submits that the Commission 
cannot adopt the tentative plan as complying with this provision of 
the statute, cde 

In conclusion, therefore, the League urges that the Commission 
confine its report to an analysis and discussion of the testimony ad- 
duced in the hearings which are about to close, and announce some 
of the principles upon which consolidation may be made, without at 
this time making any definite plan. In other words, the Commission 
is urged to recognize the impossibility of adopting a plan of the 
character prescribed by Congress at this time and under present con- 
ditions. ertainly Congress did not expect, when it enacted these 
paragraphs of section 5, that the Commission would promulgate 4 
makeshift plan before it has all the information which is necessary 
to be considered under the directions of the statute and without re- 
gard to the inherent soundness of the plan. On the contrary, the 
League believes that Congress will expect the Commission to bring 
to its attention all of the difficulties which the matter presents and 
thus give Congress and the country the benefit of the best judgment 
and expert advice of the Commission based upon its careful investi- 
gation in the present proceeding, reserving its final report until it 
has the facts before it which are necessary to carry out the require- 
ments of the statute. 


Texas Plan 


At the opening of final hearings in No. 12964, Consolidation 
of Railroads, November 16, little testimony was offered and 
some of those scheduled to appear as witnesses did not sub- 
mit any testimony. Examiner Healy presided. 


Walter Splawn, a member of the Railroad Commission of 
Texas, and who’ has been recommended to President Coolidge 
for appointment on the Commission, submitted a plan for col 
solidating the railroads of the United States into ten systems 
as a substitute for the Commission’s tentative plan as to which 
the opposition of the Texas commission was outlined at the 
Ft. Worth hearing. 

Mr. Splawn said the Texas commission did not wish in any 
way to commit itself or the people of Texas to the general idea 
of consolidation, but if consolidations were to be made the com 
mission would like to suggest certain changes that it thought 
were more desirable than the Commission’s plan. He said if 
great systems were going to be created, they ought to be made 
up of roads having “economic affinities.” He discussed his plan 
as it affected western lines. He proposed a system built around 
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the Hill lines, one around the Union Pacific, one around the 
ganta Fe and Denver, Rio Grande & Western, one around the 
Southern Pacific and Rock Island, one around the Missouri 
pacific, and one around the Illinois Central. 

w. T. Kemper, receiver of the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient, filed statistics called for by the Commission. A. L. 
Burford, attorney for the Louisiana & Arkansas, also filed sta- 
tistics and said the company was opposed to consolidation and 
preferred to remain independent as it had been for 22 years. 
§, T, Bledsoe, general counsel for the Santa Fe, said that as 
the record now stood that road had nothing further to offer. 

F. W. Charske, controller of the Union Pacific, filed a 
statement showing the operating income of Union Pacific sys- 
tem lines for 1922 and 1923. Ralph Budd, president of the Great 
Northern, filed some supplemental statements to bring-up to 
date his previous exhibits. : 

C. R. Capps, vice-president of the Seaboard Air Line, asked 
that the Commission consider in connection with the record in 
the consolidation case, the record in the case in which the At- 
jantic Coast Line and the Louisville & Nashville seek control 
of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio. 

The Marion & Eastern, Detroit & Mackinac, and the Mid- 
land Valley filed statistics. The Midland Valley asked that the 
Commission refrain from assigning it to any group because it 
was immaterial to what group it was assigned, and that any 
assignment would limit possible sale to another road. 


Testimony of Daniel Willard 


Grouping of the Central of New Jersey and parts of the 
Philadelphia & Reading with the New York Central system, as 
proposed by A. H. Smith, president of the New York Central, 
would give that system a real monopoly of terminal properties 
in the New York City area, would do extreme violence to the 
spirit of the transportation act and would raise the question 
of whether the Baltimore & Ohio would continue to operate 
its trains into the New York City region. This was the position, 
in brief, taken by Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, in testimony before Commissioner Hall and Examiner 
Healy, November 17. 

Maps were submitted by Mr. Willard to illustrate his points 
with reference to the terminal] situation in New York City and 
vicinity. He said the maps disclosed how the New York Central 
predominated with its terminals and how relatively insignificant 
the terminal properties of the B. & O. were today compared with 
the terminal properties of other carriers, although the B. & O. 
was the third largest railroad system from the point of gross 
earnings. 

Mr, Willard repeated his testimony of last spring that allo- 
cation of the Jersey Central and parts of the Philadelphia & 
Reading to the New York Central would tend to make a strong 
system stronger and weaker systems weaker. He read a reso- 
lution adopted by the board of directors of the B. & O., approv- 
ing, with some exceptions, the Commission’s tentative system 
No. 3, which provides for inclusion of the Central of New Jersey 
and Reading in the B. & O. system. The New Haven also was 
included in this system, but Mr. Willard said the B. & O. felt 
that this road should be made a part of a New England system. 

Mr. Willard said the B. & O.’s freight terminals on Staten 
Island were so far from Manhattan Island as to be wholly inad- 
equate and that much of its New York business was now han- 
dled through Jersey Central terminal facilities for that reason. 
He said the B. & O. had hoped for some time that it might be 
possible to transfer its freight terminals to Jersey City, and so 
had not developed its Staten Island terminals to a greater ex- 
tent. He also said the New York legislature had ordered all 
railroads in the New York district to electrify their terminals 
by January 1, 1926, which would involve an expenditure of from 
$12,000,000 to $15,000,000 to continue the termina] at Staten 
Island. Moreover, he said, the Pennsylvania had served formal 
notice that the B. & O. must vacate its passenger terminal in 
New York by September 1, 1925. 

“Unless we could go back to Jersey City under conditions 
more favorable than we had there before, and if we are to be 
deprived of the opportunity to transfer our freight facilities to 
that point, it would become a very serious problem as to whether 
we would be justified in staying in New York or whether we 


should not stop at Philadelphia and give our business to con- 
necting lines,” said he. 


“I am not making that statement as a threat, but as a plea. 
We hope nothing will happen to make it necessary for us to 
think of leaving the largest city in the United States, but unless 
it can be worked out in some way so that we can be put on a 
Parity with other roads, it becomes a serious question whether 
en try to compete at all as an initial carrier into New 

Referring to Mr. Smith’s suggestion that by use of the Jer- 
sey Central and parts of the Reading, the New York Central 
Ey open up a new through trunk line to the west, Mr. Willard 


“I doubt whether it will be necessary in the immediate 
future to open up such @ new trunk line. Existing trunk lines 
to the west from New York are amply able to carry all the 
Usiness they are likely to have for years to come, with some 
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slight extensions. The difficulty is at the terminals. However, 
if necessary, such a line is now available, shorter and better 
than that proposed by Mr. Smith, without any new construction.” 

The route from New York to Williamsport, Pa., via the 
Jersey Central and Reading, Mr. Willard said, could be used by 
the B. & O. as well as by the New York Central. The lines of 
the Pennsylvania and the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, he 
said, could be used from Williamsport to Butler, Pa., where 
connection could be made with the B. & O. for Chicago, makihg 
a line of 900 miles from New York to Chicago, with a summit 
200 feet lower than that of the New York Central, as compared 
with a distance of 939 miles via the Clearfield route, as proposed 
by Mr. Smith, and 979 miles via the New York Central main line. 

“This line,” Mr. Willard said, “is shorter than any line or 
combinations of lines that I know of. It is already built and 
in good condition, but is not being used as a through route, 
except when necessary to meet an emergency. It is not used by 
the B. & O. except for local business, because we naturally prefer 
to use our own rails beyond Butler. But we have always had in 
mind that the time might come when it should be developed and 
if the tentative plan of the Commission for group No. 3 should 
become permanent, I think we should consider it to our interest 
to develop that line because of its superior physical qualities.” 

Mr. Willard added that the Pennsylvania was willing to put 
in rates and divisions to make such a route effective. 

In conclusion, Mr, Willard repeated what he had said at 
the previous hearing, that the B. & O. was not seeking to extend 
its properties, but had simply indicated its general acquiescence 
in the plan of Congress for grouping the roads into large sys- 
tems, with the underlying principle that they should all be ap- 
proximately of equal strength. 

If the New York Central, he said, should be allowed to 
obtain trackage rights over the best and most profitable parts 
of the Reading, and the Reading so deleted were to be put in 
system No. 3, the object for which it was put in the tentative 
plan would not be fulfilled. 

Julius Henry Cohen, counsel for the Port Authority of New 
York, questioned Mr. Willard as to the relation of the disposition 
of the Jersey Central to the Port Authority’s plan for the de- 
velopment of terminal properties in New York. This plan, he 
said, presupposes that both the B. & O. and the N. Y. C. will 
stay in New York, and both have access to the Central of New 
Jersey. Mr. Willard said he saw no fairness or equity in taking 
one property and throwing its terminals open to all unless all 
the terminals were to be treated that way. He said the B. & O. 
would not oppose such a plan if put in universally at New York. 
However, Mr. Willard said, whichever road gets the Central of 
New Jersey should allow its use to the other, and the Baltimore 
& Ohio would have no desire to restrict its use. *Mr. Willard 
put in a statement to show that the Central of New Jersey 


interchange with the B. & O. was larger than with any other 
road. 


E. D. Hilleary, vice-president of the Philadelphia & Reading, 
and J. E. Crawford, assistant general manager of the Norfolk 
& Western, gave supplemental testimony regarding the details 
of their interchange of traffic with connecting roads. 

A supplementary statement by L. F. Loree, president of the 
Delaware & Hudson, was submitted, amplifying the protest he 
made at the hearing last May against the suggestion in the tenta- 
tive plan of the Commission to make the Boston & Maine part 
of an enlarged New York Central system. This suggestion, the 
statement said, has created great apprehension on the part of 
the directors, officers and owners of the Delaware & Hudson 
for the reason that, if it hsould be carried into execution, their 
railway would inevitably be deprived of a large share of the 
traffic now interchanged by the Boston & Maine through the 
Mechanicville gateway and would no longer be able to compete 
upon substantially even terms for traffic interchanged between 
New England and the territory west of the Hudson. It was 
further contended that no arguments had been made in support 
of the proposal in the tentative plan which Professor Ripley 
had strongly deprecated. 

The New York Central was scheduled to appear, but asked 
for permission to submit its testimony November 19. 

While C. E. Childe, chairman of the special committee on 
railroad consolidation of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
was reading the League’s statement on railroad consolidation 
November 19, Commissioner Hall inquired to what extent the 
membership of the League had had an opportunity to express 
itself on the subject. Mr. Childe explained that the subject 
had been considered at three meetings of the League and that 
the statement he was reading had been approved at the meet- 
ing of the League in Chicago last week at which 475 members 
had registered. 

W. P. Robinson, president of the Moffatt Tunnel Commis- 
sion, read a statement explaining the progress being made on 
the construction of the Moffatt tunnel, supplementing testi- 
mony given heretofore. The Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena 
filed a statement in response to a request by the Commission. 


A. H. Smith A Witness 


A. H. Smith, president of the New York Central, was the 
next witness. Explaining the attitude of the New York Cen- 
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tral in the event the Commission approved the suggestion that 
the Central of New Jersey and parts of the Philadelphia & 


Reading be grouped with the New York Central, he said in 
part: 


We have been asked whether, in the event of such consolidation, 
the existing through rates and joint rates of the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey and the hranches of the Philadelphia & Reading will 
be retained, even though they may be competitive with the long haul 
of the New York Central system. The answer to this is that they 
will be and that no attempt will be made to close any of these 
routes or to prejudice them by any discrimination in service. In 
taking this position the New York Central lines are merely apply- 
ing to this situation the policy which has prevailed in the acquisi- 
tion of other property for many years. 

It has been the policy of the New York Central lines to rely 
upon its service to obtain the long haul and not upon restrictions 
of routing or the abolition of competitive gateways. It is believed 
that in the long run this policy has been beneficial to the New York 
Central lines as well as to the communities that are served by them, 
and as I have said, this policy would be applied in connection with 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey if it should he acquired and in 
connection with such branches of the Philadelphia & Reading as 
are proposed. 

We have also been asked what our attitude would be toward 
the establishment of reciprocal switching in connection with indus- 
tries located on the Central Railroad of New Jersey within the so- 
called Port District of New York. That situation has perhaps been 
sufficiently covered by my testimony at the Port Authority proceed- 
ing in New York City on September 18, but since that is not a part of 
this record it may be restated here. 


In the event of the acquisition of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, the New York Central management would favor the estab- 
lishment of such switching arrangements as would, without restric- 
tion, permit shippers, having private side tracks located on the New 
York Central system as it would then be constituted, within the Port 
District, to have their carload freight delivered to or received from 
competing lines at junction points within that district, provided that 
other railroads serving the Port District should open private side- 
tracks located on their lines, to the New York system, as it would 
then be constituted, on terms corresponding to those or. which pri- 
vate sidetracks located on the New York Central system would be 
open to such other railroads. This is what we understand to be 
meant by the practice of reciprocal switching as it prevails at such 
places as Chicago, Buffalo, Toledo and elsewhere. 


Discussing Mr. Willard’s proposed line from New York 
to Chicago, Mr. Smith said: 


Mr. Willard was not very definite as to the manner in which this 
combination of lines is to be organized, though it was indicated that 
it might be by the Baltimore & Ohio obtaining trackage over the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh and by the establishment of joint 
rates with the Pennsvivania railroad. We have not heretofore un- 
derstood that the selection of lines made by Mr. Willard has ever 
been a through route covered by joint rates, but it seems that there 
is some conflict of testimony on that _ which can, of course, be 
cleared up by examination of the, tariffs on file with this Commis- 
sion. However, it is certain that there are not now any joint rates 
applying between points on the Central Railroad of New Jersey and 
points on the@Baltimore & Ohio via Williamsport, Dubois and Butler. 
Presumably any person who would want to ship at the present time 
from New York to Chicago over these lines of railroad would have 
to pay the combination of rates of five railroad companies. 

When this situation is contrasted with the situation of our proe- 
posed line, which has been a very important traffic route for fifteen 
years, over which many millions of tons of freight have been han- 
dled,. there is no similarity -.between the two conditions. The line 
proposed by the New York Central is to become a line between Chi- 
cago and New York under a single ownership and management, while 
the line proposed by the Baltimore & Ohio would be a line under 
several diverse managements and would not really be anything more 
than a through route for joint traffic. 

I am informed that some questions of the counsel for the Port 
Authorities tended to suggest that the Baltimore & Ohio should come 
to Williamsport in some such manner as above indicated and that 
the New York Central should reach that point or Newberry Junction, 
which is just adjacent, and that both railroads should jointly operate 
the Catawissa branch of the Philadelphia & Reading and the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey into New York. Such a proposal would be 
wholly destructive of the benefit we contemplate from our proposal, 
as we think it would not be practicable for a railroad of this charac- 
ter and of this length to be satisfactorily operated under the joint 
management of two competitive lines. One consideration in this 
connection is that any agreement as to additions and betterments 
would probably only be obtained with great difficulty and delay... 

The supposed advantage of this arrangement is that it would 
produce two new trunk lines from Chicago to New York. As a mat- 


ter of fact it would, in our opinion, produce something less than an 
effective trunk line. . . 


I desire to call your attention to the unusual character of the 
distribution of railroad facilities of the state of Pennsylvania. The 
trunk line of the Pennsylvania lies in the southern portion of that 
state. The line of the Philadelphia & Reading lies in the southeast- 
ern quarter of the state, almost entirely south and east of the Sus- 
quehanna river. The lines of the Lehigh Valley, Delaware & Hud- 
son and Delaware, Lackawanna & Western are in the eastern part 
of the state and their principal development is in the anthracite 
regions. The Baltimore & Ohio skirts the southeastern corner of 
the state for a short distance and re-enters the southwestern corner 
of the state. The Erie barely enters the eastern part of the state 
for a short distance and re-enters it at its northwestern corner. 
The New York Central passes through the northwestern corner of 
the state along the shores of Lake Erie. The important north and 
south lines between Pittsburgh territory and the Great Lakes lie, of 
course, in the western part of the state. 


If a line be drawn in an easterly and westerly direction through 
the state of Pennsylvania, it will be apparent that there is no such 
— development in the northern half as there is in the south- 
ern half. 

With the exception of the present line from Ashtabula through 
Newberry Junction, there is no east and west railroad throughout 
the northern half of the state. 

When this situation is compared with the two trunk lines travers- 
ing the state of New York, the four or five trunk ltnes traversing 
the state of Ohio, a similar number in Indiana, and a large number 
of east and west and north and south trunk lines through the state 
of Illinois, it would: seem to point clearly to the necessity of an 
additional trunk line such as we propose. 
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I am informed that Mr. Willard stated at the Boston hearing 
that he thought that the differentials on export and import freight 
did not have any special relation to this hearing. We differ com- 
pletely from Mr. Willard as to the relation of that situation to the 
problem of consolidation. 

We do not mean to take the narrow ground that because the 
management of the Baltimore & Ohio is located at Baltimore anq 
because the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is historically associated with 
that city, the Baltimore & Ohio would do anything to the advantage 
of Baltimore which would be out of harmony with economical prape-. 
tices, but we do wish tc point out that wherever the management 
of a consolidated Baltimore & Ohio, Philadelphia & Reading and q 
Central of New Jersey system should be located, it would always 
under the existing system of port differentials, be to the interests 
of that management to handle as much as possible of its exvort and 
import traffic through the port of Baltimore, and as little as possible 
through the ports of Philadelphia and New York, Philadelphia being 
less objectionable from the standpoint of such a management than 
New York. This results from a very simple mathematical calcula- 
tion. The differential in favor of Baltimore and against New York is 
60 cents per ton, and the distance from Baltimore to New York is 
190 miles. The additional earning which the Baltimore & Ohio would 
secure for the additional haul of 190 miles is at the rate of about 
3.33 mills per ton per mile, which everybody must concede jg legs 
than the out-of-pocket cost of operation. The differential in favor ot 
Philadelphia and against New York is 40 cents per ton and the addi- 
tional distance is 90 miles, so that the additional earning for the 
additional distance is at the rate of 4.4 mills per ton per mile, which 
is also certainly less than the out-of-pocket cost of operation. It is 
therefore apparent that a connsolidated company, consisting of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Philadelphia & Reading and Central Railrcad of 
New Jersey, would not be practicing efficient and econemical man- 
agement if it were to handle through the port of New York any 
export or import traffic which it could handle through the port of 
Baltimore or even through the port of Philadelphia. This is a funda- 
mental fact which cannot be ignored or overlooked in this proceed- 
ing. On the other hand the situation of the New York Central sys- 
tem is entirely different. It has no shorter haul to the seaboard 
than its haul to New York. 

If it be suggested that if the Baltimore & Ohio should obtain its 
proposed short line through the Butler-Williamsport gateways, the 
situation would be different; it may be pointed out that this would, 
as we understand it, be at least 900 miles long, as against 795 from 
Chicago to Baltimore, and the Baltimore & Ohio system would there- 
fore not bring traffic to the port of New York encountering a haul 
of 100 miles farther instead of 190 miles, from which our comments 
have been based, and it would still be to the interests of the Balti- 
more & Ohio system, as between the two routes, to divert its traffic, 
both import and export, to the port of Baltimore. 

The foregoing comments do not consider the greater costs of 
trans-shipping freight at New York harbor than at Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. The cost of lighterage of export and import freight in 
New York harbor is certainly very substantial, much more than the 
cost of terminal deliveries at Baltimore and Philadelphia. When 
this additional expense of delivery is added, it is apparent that 
nothing could be more unattractive to the consolidated Baltimore & 
Ohio, Philadelphia & Reading and Central Railroad of New Jersey 
system than the handling of through export and import traffic 
through the port of New York, when it came to compare the net 
earnings on that traffic with the much greater net earnings on the 


same traffic through the port of Baltimore or even the port of 
Philadelphia. 


Such considerations would certainly control the location of capi- 
tal expenditures for export and import facilities. So long as a given 
capital expenditure would be productive of greater net raidway oper- 
ating income when made at Baltimore than when made at New York, 
it must be assumed that under efficient and economical manage- 
ment, which the law presumes and requires, such expenditure would 
be made at Baltimore. 

If it be said that the shipper controls the routing and could 
require the Baltimore & Ohio, Philadelphia & Reading and Central 
Railroad of New Jersey consolidated system to bring the traffic to the 
part of New York, that is of course correct. But the point is that 
such a system would always be interested in the solicitation of traf- 
fic for the port of Baltimore and in providing at that port superior 
facilities which would make such consolidations effective. 

We therefore think that we are not imputing any improper 
motives and on the other hand are merely recognizing geographical 
and economical facts beyond the control of this Commission when 
we say that the Baltimore and Ohio, Philadelphia & Reading and 
Central Railroad of New Jersey consolidated system could never be 
expected to make any use of the terminal facilities of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey for the handling of export and import traffic 
which would be at all comparable with the use which the New York 
Central would be, if you please, compelled to make under the neces- 
sity of taking care of its traffic. 

It may be said that the Commission should prescribe these 
consolidations so as to create the maximum amount of competition 
through all the ports and it seems to be assumed.that this is done 
when the maximum number of railroads reach each port. This is 
of course not so if a railroad reaching a particular port has littlé 
or no interest in developing the facilities of the port. If. effective 
competition is desired it would be far better to view the situation 
as one of competition between the ports and provide for the respec- 
tive railroads having the greater interests in the respective ports, 
such facilities as will enable them to make the competition of those 
ports effective. If, for example, the Pennsylvania does not have at 
Philadelphia, which is necessarily its preferred port, the facilities 
needed for the development of that port, let them be obtained. 
the New York Central and Erie systems do not have, at New York, 
facilities which are needed to enable them-to develop that port effec- 
tively, let them obtain such facilities. There would then be com- 
bined a competition of ports with the competition of the railroads, 
which would, we suggest, create the maximum of competitive influ- 
ence which could be brought about. 


Mr. Cohen, counsel for the Port of New York Authority, 
examined Mr. Smith at considerable length as to his position 
toward the development of port property if he should get the 
Central of New Jersey. The witness said his idea was to make 
the most profitable use of the terminals and that he had never 
had any idea of excluding the B. & O. therefrom but that the 
B. & O. would have trackage to and freight and passenger term- 
inals in Jersey City under an agreement between Mr. Willard 
and himself which would give the B. & O. such joint facilities 
as it needed and an opportunity to compete in New York for 
its share of the business there. 

Mr. Cohen asked why, if the matter of joint facilities could 
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pe so readily arranged, it would make any practical difference 
which system held the title to the property. Mr. Smith replied 
that while the terminals could be divided, joint operations of the 
line from Williamsport to Jersey City would not be practicable, 
and that his proposal was based on the theory that the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading should go to the B. & O., giving it a line 
from Philadelphia into New York, and that the New York 
Central would have the line from Williamsport to New York, 
and that the two should divide the terminals. He said if the 
B. & O. obtained the Williamsport line, that end of the New 
York Central proposed line would be cut out from under it. 
He said the New York Central and the B. & O., each had about 
a $30,000,000 investment in the Reading and Central of New 
Jersey system but that it was proposed to throw “my $30,000,- 
000 into the discard.” He said the New York Central had 
pought into the Central of New Jersey many years ago, having 
anticipated its use as a terminal for a new line from the west. 
Then he said the N. Y. C. built its line from the west over 
from Clearfield to connect with it, and that the N. Y. C. did 
not think the Central of New Jersey should be detached and 
put in the hands of a competitor, particularly one which was 
to be awarded such an important facility as the Philadelphia 
& Reading. 

Representatives of trade bodies and commercial interests 
submitted testimony on the afternoon of November 19 for and 
against the proposal made by the New York Central and also 
against the tentative plan of the Commission with reference 
to grouping the Central of New Jersey and the Philadelphia 
& Reading with the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Charles J. Austin, of the traffic, department of the New 
York Produce Exchange, read resolutions adopted by the Ex- 
change endorsing the proposal of the New York Central. He 
said the New York Central plan created a new through line of 
great potential value to New York and the west and that it 
hurt no shipping interest. 

W. H. Reed, counsel for Philadelphia trade bodies, said 
the Central of New Jersey and the Reading should be consol- 
idated and treated as an independent terminal line, free and 
open to all lines serving Philadelphia and New York. He said 
if the New York Central should get the Jersey Central and the 
Catawissa branch of the Reading, it would do great harm to 
Philadelphia because it would divert traffic from Philadelphia 
to New York. He said if the lines were left independent, Phil- 
adelphia and New York would be letf in the same relative posi- 
tion they were in today. 

Edgar Ziegler, chairman of the board of directors of the 
United Business Men’s Association of Philadelphia, expressed 
similar views, 

R. B. Brubaker, of Clearfield, Pa., appeared for the Lakes- 
To-The-Sea-Trunk-Line Railroad Association, which was organ- 
ized by a number of towns along the Clearfield route. This 
association strongly favors the New York Central plan. Mr. 
Brubaker said the plan, if put into effect, would put Clearfield 
and other towns in the northwestern part of Pennsylvania “on 
the map.” 

BE. J. Poole, chairman of a committee appointed by the 
mayor of Reading, Pa., and vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
State Chamber of Commerce, declared that any absorption or 
dissolution of the Reading and the Central of New Jersey 
would be disastrous and that the lines should not be grouped 


with the B. & O., or the N. Y. C., but kept as an independent 
system. 


M. R. Sherrerd, a civil engineer appearing for the city of 
Newark, submitted a report favoring the New York Central 
plan, because, he said, it would make it possible to avoid the 
congestion of sea-destined traffic by diverting it from Manhat- 
tan through the development of the Jersey meadows. 

P. H. W. Ross, trade consultant of the city of Newark, N. J., 
testified in favor of the New York Central plan. He said the 
route proposed by President Smith over the Central of New 
Jersey and parts of the Philadelphia & Reading would be of 
great benefit to Newark and to the interior for the shipping of 
products to the New York harbor area. 

C. J. Fagg, manager of the traffic and industrial bureau of 
the Newark Chamber of Commerce, submitted detailed exhibits 
and gave testimony in support of the New York Central plan. 
Mr. Fagg explained that the proposals with reference to disposi- 
tion of the Central of New Jersey had been studied carefully 
by the Newark chamber. He said the New York Central far 
exceeded the Baltimore & Ohio in interchange points. He 
said the connection of the New York Central with the Jersey 
Central would cause the flow of freight traffic to or from the 
Seaboard to move in, out or through the Newark district and 
not be deflected to other and competing seaport cities. These 
were among the points covered in the joint report of the rivers 
and harbor and transportation committees of the chamber, which 
concluded that Newark would be injured by a grouping of the 
Jersey Central with the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Edwin W. Lawrence, general counsel of the Rutland, said 
the Rutland desired, in the event it were placed in any group 
by the Commission, to be consolidated with the New York Cen- 
tral as proposed in the Commission’s tentative plan and not 
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with a New England system. H. W. Vaughn, president of the 
Rutland (Vt.) Chamber of Commerce, submitted a resolution 
adopted by the chamber against the Rutland being allocated to 
a New England system, and a resolution adopted by the Bur- 
lington (Vt.) Chamber of Commerce favoring consolidation of 
the Rutland with the New York Central. Mr. Vaughn said ship- 
pers served by the Rutland felt that road’s best interests would 
be served by a grouping with the New York Central. 

Benjamin Campbell, vice-president in charge of traffic of 
the New Haven, gave testimony supplementary to that given at 
the Boston hearing. He said it was the policy of the New 
Haven to lend a sympathetic ear to appeals for rate adjust- 
ments that would keep industries in New England, and gave 
illustrations of what had been done along that line. E. G. 
Buckland, vice-president of the New Haven, restated the posi- 
tion of the New Haven—that it preferred to be let alone but 
that if there was to be consolidation of railroads, it favored a 
consolidation of all roads in New England, with the exception 
of the Canadian lines in Maine. The Boston & Maine submitted 
testimony supplementing that given at Boston. 

Mr. Buckland submitted a report prepared for the New 
Haven by former Commissioner Daniels, Prof. W. J. Cunning- 
ham and W. C. Kendall, of the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, on the parts of the report of the 
Joint New England Railroad Committee relating to operation of 
the New Haven. The report prepared for the New Haven con- 
tained the following general summary of findings: 


In general, we find that the adverse criticism of the Storrow Re- 
port directed primarily against car operation of the New Haven, fails 
to give proper weight to operating handicaps; that the average car 
miles per car day on the New Haven reflects essentially, not inef- 
ficiency of operation, but the sum total of conditions, physical, traffic, 
and transportation, under which the road necessarily operates; that 
the alleged excessive cost of slow movement of freight cars, the al- 
leged unnecessary delays in classification yards, the imputed un- 
necessary loss of time in placing cars at destination, the implied ex- 
cessive payments of per diem by the New Haven, the adversely 
criticised low net ton miles per car day—all hark back to and are 
necessitated the sum total of conditions under which the New 
Haven inevitably works. 

We also find that the adverse criticism of the New Haven em- 
bodied in the Storrow Report wherein the factors named in the pre- 
ceding paragraph are compared to the disadvantage of the New 
Haven as contrasted with other New England carriers, notably the 
Boston and Albany, and the Boston and Maine, fails adequately to 
appraise the totality of the relative conditions under which the car- 
riers compared respectively operate; and that due allowance for the 
difference in relative conditions practically explains the above com- 
parisons which only seemingly, but not really, reflect unfavorably upon 
the New Haven. 

We find that the Storrow Report’s suggestion that there is room 
for considerable improvement in the matter of expenditure for loco- 
motive repairs by the New Haven as evidenced by similar expendi- 
ture by other New England carriers, is not convincing, inasmuch as 
the primary basis for cost comparisons, to wit, gross ton miles of 
actual freight engine performance, is much more favorable to the 
New Haven than the bases of comparison relied upon by the Storrow 
Report. On this basis the New Haven expense is lower than that 
of any other New England railroad. 

We find that the adverse criticism of the Storrow Report as to 
the embargo policy of the New Haven is substantiated in so far 
as it finds that the laying of the embargo was too long deferred; 
that the timing of the embargo declaration was carefully weighed 
by the New Haven management, and that, under all the circumstances 
and conditions, even though it now appears to have been a mistake, 
the management is not censurable for having accepted the risk in- 
volved. We further find that the Storrow’s Report’s condemnation 
of the permit system during the embargo involves a nice question 
of operating policy which cannot be condemned outright, and that 
the protraction of the car congestion and the augmentation of current 
per diem attributed in the Storrow Report to the permit system is 
only in a minor degree chargeable thereto. : 

We find further that the evidence before the Storrow Committee 
would have fully justified the making of favorable findings as to the 
large economies in time and money derived from the installation of 
the classification yards at Cedar Hill and at Providence and related 
improvements, and that the evidence of record would amply support 
favorable findings with respect to economies already realized in 
the reduction of costs from loss and damage claims, in the striking 
reduction of annual casualties, and in the exceptional efficiency and 
economy abundantly attested in the departments of Maintenance of 
Way and of Materials and Supplies. 


George F. West, appearing for the State Chamber of Com- 
merce of Maine, said the chamber was opposed to the Storrow 
plan for a single New England system. 

W. H. Chandler, in charge of the traffic department of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, cross-examined the witnesses 
for the New England carriers. 


Newman Erb, president of the Ann Arbor, said that road 
should be grouped with the Wheeling & Lake Erie and West- 
ern Maryland to form a line between the lakes and tidewater, 
intersecting diagonally all the trunk lines and making available 
to them a through route to the northwest via the lake car fer- 
ries, and making possible elimination of the haul via Chicago. 
He emphasized that the Ann Arbor should be permitted to ex- 
pand as indicated rather than by putting it with the Pere Mar- 
quette system as proposed in the Commission’s tentative plan, 
and to compete with the Pere Marquette and the Grand Trunk 
Western. He said he did not believe the government of the 
United States would continue much longer to permit a foreign 
government (Canada) to operate a railroad within the borders 


- the United States in competition with lines in the United 
tates, 
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Ben B. Cain, general counsel, and Moultrie Hitt, assistant 
to the president, of the American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, submitted testimony on behalf of numerous short lines. 
Mr. Hitt filed with the Commission statements prepared by a 
number of short lines. “s 

“In whatever plan the Commission shall finally adopt,” said 
Mr. Cain, “it is my opinion, speaking for the American Short 
Line Railroad Association, that the order of the Commission 
should either authorize consolidation with any one of the sys- 
tems with which such short line railroads may connect or else 
the Commission should allocate such roads, preferably, to a 
particular system, but in the alternative allow such roads to 
negotiate with another system, the order of the Commission 
being kept open, as a matter of course, for such change or 
modification as may be needful or desirable. 

“I think it may be said of these short line railroads, that, 
in most instances, the public interest will not be so substan- 
tially affected as that they may not be consolidated with any 
system with which they connect. Where the situation is other- 
wise—that is to say, where it has been shown in these hearings 
that it is either necessary or desirable in the public interest 
that a particular short line railroad shall be definitely allocated 
to a particular system, then I apprehend the Commission will 
definitely allocate such road, but even in such a case, I do not 
consider it wise that the door to negotiation with other sys- 
tems should be closed because the financial condition of a num- 
ber of these short line railroads is such that they cannot and 
will not furnish adequate service without being consolidated and 
so long as consolidation is merely permissible, the system with 
which they preferably ought to be consolidated may not act; 
hence the best that could be done for the public and the road 
would be to allow its consolidation with some other system.” 

M. P. Moore filed additional data for the International & 
Great Northern. J, L. Nisbet read a statement for the Georgia, 
Florida & Alabama favoring consolidation of that road with the 
Atlantic Coast Line and the Louisville & Nashville. The Dans- 
ville & Mount Morris informed the Commission it favored group- 
ing with the Pennsylvania system, and if not with that system, 
with the Erie. 

John E. Oldham, of Boston, filed a statement supplementing 
— given at the Boston hearing on the New England 
roads. 

A brief hearing was held by Examiner Healy November 
22. W. H. Connell, representing the Merchants’ Association 
of New York, submitted resolutions adopted by the association, 
the effect of which were that the association felt that the 
Commission, in formulating a consolidation plan, should not 
interfere with the plans of the Port Authority of New York 
for unification of terminal properties in the New York district. 

F. J. Goebel, secretary of general attorney for the Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis & Western, submitted data called for by the 
Commission. Asked what the position of the company was 
with respect to consolidation, Mr. Goebel said the company had 
no position to take at this time, one way or the other, with 
reference to consolidation, and did not wish to commit itself 
at this time. The line was put in the Baltimore & Ohio sys- 
tem in the Commission’s tentative plan. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio, through W. S. Bronson and C. W. 
Johns, submitted additional data. 


FOURTH SECTION INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Administration of the fourth section so as to avoid discrimi- 
nation and thereby remove the cause for complaint against the 
law and the Commission is possible, according to W. H. Chandler. 
Speaking for the Boston Chamber of Commerce and not as mem- 
ber of the committee that drew up the National Industrial Traffic 
League’s statement about the administration of that sectiin, Mr. 
Chandler, November 17, said the Commission could avoid the 
creation of discrimination by granting relief only between points 
enjoying water competition, and allowing the rail carriers to 
compete with the carriers by water on a fair adjustment of rates. 

Combination of rates on the ports having the water competi- 
tion, he said, was the proper basis for making the adjustment. 
Blanketing or flattening of rates either at points of origin or at 
points of destination, he said, resulted in the creation of discrimi- 
nation. He said there seemed ground for the claim that the 
present method of administering the fourth section had resulted 
in many discriminatory rate adjustments. 

“We do not believe that the best interests of the country 
would be served by a strict fourth section, nor do we believe 
that the best interests of the country would be served by accord- 
ing to manufacturers advantages which are denied jobbers and 
consumers,” said Mr. Chandler. His views, placed before the 
Commission in the Washington hearing on No. 14941, adminis- 
tration of Section 4, before Commission Cox and Examiner Bard- 
well, in part, are as follows: 


1. Discrimination. In dealing with traffic from eastern defined 
territories to Pacific coast terminals, no matter where the business 
originates, there is a 100 per cent competitive situation. For this 
reason at the ports there is competition between the steamship lines 


operating through the Panama Canal and the all-rail routes; there 
is also the competition of manufacturers located at the seaport with 
the manufacturers located in the interior; there is a third competi- 
tion—that of the rail lines serving the interior manufacturer and 
the water lines serving the manufacturer at the port. The interior 
rail carrier prefers that the business originate on its line, while 
the water carrier encourages the movement from the port. The shipper 
on the Atlantic coast, or in the interior, when he enters the market 
at Pacific coast terminals, is in competition with every other ship- 
per or manufacturer of a similar commodity, no matter where pro- 
duced, so that the situation at the terminal destination is wholly 
competitive. , 


2. Production is the primary interest of communities. Distribu- 
tion in the consuming markets is important, but secondary. Every 
community in the United States is interested in productive prosperity 
and in having production proceed at its maximum wherever the con- 
ditions, such as raw materials, labor, power or other facilities, encour- 
age such production. 

On the other hand, the competition of jobbers is merely that of 
competitive distributors. Jobbers may locate anywhere. They are 
not restricted as-are the manufacturers. Producers are creators of 
traffic. Jobbers are merely distributors of business created by others, 
Carriers have endeavored to encourage production at different points 
throughout the country. The reason for this policy is obvious. The 
carriers have also endeavored so to adjust rates as to enable produc- 
ing communities which they serve to do business in competition with 
communities served by other carriers. Under normal condition such 
a policy promotes a wider distribution of manufactures and should 
be encouraged, but where this policy has the effect of depriving other 
communities of the natural advantages which they enjoy, the prac- 
tice is inherently wrong. 

3. No discrimination is created by a port-to-port rate made to 
meet water competition and higher rates at intermediate points. 
When a rail line makes a rate from a port from which a steamship 
line operating through the Panama Canal sails to a port to which 
the said, steamship company operates and the rate made only fairly 
meets such water competition between the ports, no discrimination is 
created. Such differences in rates as are brought about by such a 
situation result because of the ocean and the rates made by the water 
carriers. When the railroads meet the water competition they create 
no new condition and are therefore guilty of no discrimination. If 
the rail line elects not to compete with the water line, the jobber 
located in interior territory is in exactly the same position as he 
would be if the rail line should undertake to handle some of the traffic 
in competition with the water route. 

4. Rates made on the basis of market competition create dis- 
crimination between terminal producing points and interior producing 
points. It is obvious that when a water competitive rate is applied not 
only from a port of origin to a port of destination, but also from 
interior points of origin to a port of destination, discrimination is cre- 
ated by the rail carriers as between points of origin, the interior points 
being accorded rates by the rail lines relatively lower than they could 
obtain by shipping to the port and thence via a water line and the 
further the interior point is distant from the shipping port, the greater 
is the concession accorded by the rail lines and the greater the dis- 
crimination against other points of origin which if the water line only 
were available for such movement would obtain lower rates in accord- 
ance with their proximity to the shipping port. 

Such a basis of rates unquestionably gives to the terminal jobber 
a much wider market in which to buy his goods and the competitive 
situation thus brought about in the producing territory unquestion- 
ably inures to the benefit of the terminal jobber. 


5. Discrimination is created by flattening the rate. When the 
so-called postage stamp rate is made not only at points of origin, but 
also at points of destination, this produces a plan of rate-making 
which creates the maximum of discrimination both as between pro- 
ducing points, on the one hand, and between destination points on the 
other, for the reason that it completely destroys the normal relation of 
rates made on a reasonable per se basis across the country, upsetting 
normal relations between producing points on the one hand and be- 
tween the destination points on the other. No form of rate adjust- 
ment is so destructive of normal rate relations as one made on this 
basis, where the effect is felt throughout the continent, no matter 
how far distant the points involved are from either the eastern or 
western ports. 


It has been claimed that the present method of administering the 
fourth section of the act has resulted in many discriminatory rate 
adjustments and there seems to be some foundation for this claim. 
It seems that the present fourth section provision could be adminis- 
tered so as to avoid any discrimination, and it is with a view to 
suggesting this plan that I have presented the foregoing. 


The Commission can avoid creating discrimination by granting 
relief from. the fourth section between such points: as enjoy water 
competition, allowing the rail carriers to compete with -water lines 
on a fair adjustment of rates, the superior rail service being given 
full consideration and other factors, such as handling, insurance, etc., 
being taken into account. 


With fourth section relief being granted only at the points where 
competition actually exists, interior points of origin, as well as_in- 
terior points of destination, would then obtain full advantage of their 
geographical location and their rates would be made in exactly the 
same manner as though the shipments moved from the interior point 
of origin to the port and thence via the water line to the port of des- 
tination and thence interior by rail to final destination, and this 
basis should govern irrespective of whether the shipment moves by 
rail or by water. There would always be a reasonable overhead dry 
land rate which should not be exceeded. It would be obviously unfair 
to say to the rail lines that they should not be permitted to compete 
with water lines, for to do so would very substantially reduce the 
revenues of the rail carriers, but it is just as unfair to the shipper? 
at the ports or near the ports to deprive them of the advantase ° 
their geographical location, and because of business ecmpetition to 
flatten out the rate from the port of origin so as to give the ogy 
in the interior an opportunity to compete with the shipper at the 
port and in that way remove very largely, if not entirely, his disad- 
vantage of location and then disregard the same principle at points 
of destination. 

If it is fair for the manufacturer in the interior of the country 
to be placed on a parity with the manufacturer at the port, the Com- 
mission cannot fairly deny the application of the same principle er 
the port of destination or in the intericr of the country adjacety 
thereto. Until the Commission recognizes this principle, there Ww! 
be, in our opinion, an incessant demand for a strict fourth section. 
which, if enacted into law, will either reduce the revenues of the 
rail lines to the danger point or will eliminate entirely competition 
between rail lines and water lines. 


We do not believe that the best interests of the country would 
be served by a strict fourth section, nor do we believe that the — 
interests of the country will be served by according to manufacturel’ 
advantages which are denied jobbers and consumers. As to t 
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that business competition justifies a departure of the fourth 
tnerion at points of origin: We believe that competition between 
jobbers justifies it at destination, but we do not agree with the prin- 
ciple that, because of business competition, manufacturers located far 


in the interior are entitled to the advantage that naturally belongs 
to shippers who are located on the water and enjoy the benefits of 
steamship competition between shipping points and destination. 

One feature of this competition between rail and water lines 
should be taken into consideration in the interest of the public gen- 
erally. If rail lines are not permitted to meet water competition water 
rates will naturally advance to a level just enough under the rail 
charge to move business unless there should develop, as there has in 
the past, very severe competition for the port-to-port traffic. It is 
well to assume, however, that active competition between common 
carriers is of short duration. Generally speaking, a modus vivendi 
js established under which rates become more or less permanent 
and remunerative. 

It will therefore be seen that while water lines regulate the rail 
rates, the reverse is also true. Where the rail carriers are permitted 
to meet water competition or approximately so to do, the ———s 
public is benefited and the rail lines are benefited and the steamships 
are still able to continue in the trade, but where the rates are flat- 
tened out so as to give interior points advantages which their geo- 
graphical situation does not warrant, an injustice is done not only 
to the water lines but to the shipper at the ports, and when such an 
adjustment places the jobber on the Pacific coast or elsewhere in a 
position to play one market against the other, and this is denied 
the jobber in the interior, a two-fold damage results. 

it would therefore seem to be the part of wisdom for the Com- 
mission to establish the principle that rai] lines may meet water line 
competition only at such points as water competition exists and that 
interior points of shipment, as well as interior points of destination, 
should enjoy such natural advantages as they possess measured by 
their proximity either to the port of shipment or to the port of desti- 
nation. The adoption of such a policy, in our opinion, would remove 
practically all the complaint that has heretofore been made affecting 
the operation of the fourth section of the act. 


In answer to questions sent out by the Commission, C. I. 
Johnson, chairman of the fourth section committee of the Trunk 
Line Association, said the departures from the long and short 
haul rule were generally made to enable the longer but not 
necessarily circuitous lines to carry traffic from one rate group 
to another. For instance, he said the New York Central had to 
have relief to get traffic into and out of Pittsburgh for or from 
the east, in competition with the Pennsylvania. Such traffic 
must be carried, by the longer line, through higher rated points, 
because Pittsburgh is a 60 per cent point, while Youngstown, 
Ohio, is a 67 per cent point and the New York Central cannot 
carry traffic to Pittsburgh except through Youngstown. He said 
that many of the departures were pure paper affairs because no 
traffic ever moved on the rates. They were caused by the pub- 
lication of group rates, or the use of varying scales. 

Another cause of departures, not violations, he said, was the 
inclusion of manganese ore, for illustration, in the billet list, 
which was done for convenience. Such ore, he said, moved from 
only one or two places in trunk line territory, other than the 
ports. But inclusion in the billet list created probably 1,000 
technical departures from the rule of the fourth section. The 
railroads, he said, were eliminating those technical departures 
by publishing specific rates. While F. A. Leland estimated such 
departures at 9,000,000 in the southwestern lines’ territory, Mr. 
Johnson said he would not like to be called upon to make an 
estimate for trunk line territory. They were not violations of 
the law, he said, because, as he read the law, the collection of a 
greater charge for a shorter than a longer haul alone constituted 
a violation. 

W. H. Brooks, for the Norfolk Sout#ern, said that the appli- 
cation of the long and short haul rule, without deviation, would 
cause either a higher level of rates or the abandonment of longer 
routes. The higher rates would be forced to enable the longer 
routes to live. They would have to apply over the shorter routes 
a well as over the longer so as to keep the longer ones in 
business, 

“In times of emergency would not the Commission be com- 
Delled to require the movement of traffic over these longer routes 
80 as to get the business of the country done?” asked Commissioner 
Cox. The witness said that that undoubtedly would be so. He 
added his opinion that the rigid application of the fourth section 
would be a severe blow to the shipping public as well as the rail- 
toads having the longer routes. 

T. T. Masengill, assistant general freight agent for the Sea- 
board Air Line, placed in the record the facts about the applica- 
tions of that carrier for relief from the fourth section. He said 
the only relief for which it had asked as to a port was in behalf 
of Tampa. The application for that city was made in connec- 
Ag the Southern Rate Investigation, No. 13494, now 

ing. 

H. J. Wagner, traffic manager for the Norfolk, Va., Chamber 
of Commerce, asked about disregard of the fourth section as 

tween Virginia Cities and the North Carolina points by reason 

of the differences in the classifications, especially on traffic from 
Central Freight Association territory. He said the carriers knew 
about the violations and made no pretense of justifying them. Mr. 
Masengill said he was not prepared to talk about them. Mr. Wag- 
her said he wished the Commission would require the railroads 
‘0 show the violations and to correct them. Virginia Cities, he 
Hy had been trying for a long time to find out how they could 
ng about corrections but thus far had not been able to find a 
Way to force action, without going to the extent of a formal com- 
nt on a matter which the carriers did not pretend to justify. 
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Commissioner Cox thought that this proceeding was not the one 
in which to make that effort. 

Fred H. Behring, commerce agent for the Southern Railway, 
presented a record of the fourth section applications respecting 
coal and coke from the coal fields from which communities on the 
Southern obtained their fuel. He said the applications were 
made to enable the shippers and carriers to meet competition of 
the various kinds, including commercial competition. 

J. P. Haynes, for the National Industrial Traffic League, 
read into the record the statement of the League’s position in 
regard to the fourth section adopted at the convention of the 
League at Chicago (Traffic World, November 17). 

C. N. Nesom, traffic manager for the Alexandria (La.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, speaking also for Monroe, La., said he desired 
to call the Commission’s attention to what he called an aggravated 
fourth section situation at those two points, growing out of the 
relief granted by the Commission to the Missouri Pacific at 
Vicksburg and Natchez and the differences between the Western 
and Southern Classifications. Mr. Nesom said he did not intend 
to criticize the Commission for the relief it granted in No. 9702, 
the Memphis-Southwestern Investigation and I. and S. No. 1303, 
but he disagreed with the Commission in including in the statistics 
of east side lines, the figures pertaining to the Illinois Central 
to show the dissimilarity of conditions on the east and west sides 
of the Mississippi. No differences in conditions, he said, justi- 
fied a rate adjustment that permitted Vicksburg and Natchez to 
job right into Monroe and Alexandria in competition with the 
jobbers in those cities. He said Vicksburg had lower and prefer- 
ential rates. 

Herman Mueller and J. P. Haynes asked questions to bring 
out, as they said, that Mr. Nesom was complaining about relief 
that had been granted after the Commission had heard the testi- 
mony as to the competition on the east bank which the west 
side lines had to be allowed to meet or keep out of the business. 
Mr. Nesom said he did not regard the Mississippi as much of a 
highway of commerce now or in the comparatively near future, 
although he admitted that the barge line service carried freight to 
some of the larger river cities. 

“But that line could not operate if it were not supported 
by the government,” said the witness. “It came to Congress and 
got an appropriation of $500,000 to make up its deficit, didn’t it?” 

Commissioner Cox, when Mr. Nesom had finished his testi- 
mony, said the investigation would be closed with that testimony 
unless some others, in the near future, expressed a desire to be 
heard. He said the record, however, could not be held open long 
because the Commission desired to comply with the request of the 
Senate for a report on the matter as soon as possible. Therefore, 
he said, a writing of the report would have to be begun soon. 
He thanked those who had participated in the hearing for the 
help they had given the Commission, adding that the Commis- 
sion appreciated their efforts. 


OUTLINES RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Representative Sidney Anderson, of Minnesota, vice-chair- 
man of the Research Council of the National Transportation ‘In- 
stiiute, in an address November 19 before the Academy of 
Political Science at New York, outlined investigations the Re- 
search Council has under way with reference to the efficiency of 
the trausportation industry, the preparation of an index number 
for freight rates for use in compaing freight rates with prices, 


and the valuation of railway land by the Commission. Mr. Ander- 
son’s address follows: 


The Research Council of the National Transportation Institute is 
the outgrowth of a conviction that the time has come for dispas- 
sionate research rather than propaganda in the field of transporta- 
tion. If democracy is ever to avoid failure, the people must have 
facts in which they place confidence. Only thus can we expect in- 
telligent political action. Thimble-rigging the electorate with slogans 
about transportation, or any other economic subject, has outlived its 
usefulness as a piece of political technique. 

Everyone who is acquainted with public opinion on this subject 
of transportation knows that this opinion is in a state of confusion. A 
clear conception of the most fundamental facts necessary to intelli- 
gent action is often lacking. It is only natural that this should be so. 
Our industrial society has grown rapidly in size and in complexity 
during the last quarter century. Since the revival from the depres- 
sion in the nineties we have added forty million people to our popu- 
lation and fifteen million to our workers. These have been dis- 
tributed among the various productive industries which go to make 
up industrial society. How many of the people in this room could 
answer, if called upon at this moment to tell how these have been 
distributed as between agriculture, manufacture, railroads, and elec- 
trical industries? And how many could tell what the relative output 
per person is in these industries today as compared with twenty 
years ago? I fear the showing would be disappointing. But if the 
savants have no clear notion upon this subject, what of the great 
mass of voters? 

Yet despite this lack of information there are the most definite 
and unqualified assertions concerning the inefficiency of this industry 
or that, of the a burden which freight rates place upon the 
people, of the reasonableness or otherwise of valuations and profits. 
Nor is it to be wondered at that the public mind is in a state of con- 
fusion. Our industrial society has not only been changing rapidly in 
complexity of technique and organization; it has experienced a price 
pad as well. And it has developed entirely new institutions of 
control. 

This change and this introduction of new technological and politi- 
cal machinery has brought with it not only new problems, but a new 
terminology. It is exceedingly difficult for the man who is not a 
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technician to make any intelligent comparison of relative efficiency 
in output and of relative prices for various services. The conception 
of the average man of the process which goes on under the general 
cover of the term ‘‘valuation’’ must be most vague. 

The Research Council of the Transportation Institute has set itself 
the task of illuminating some of these dark places in the field of 
transportation. It believes that if the facts concerning that problem 
can be brought before the public in an intelligent and unbiased man- 
ner, the machinery of democratic government can be trusted to work 
out an equitable solution. 

One of the first projects which the Research Council undertook 
was the determination of the relative growth of output per employe 
and per unit of capital in railroads during the last twenty years as 
compared with our other major industries, such as manufactures, agri- 
culture, mining and electrical industries. The number of people en- 
gaged in manufactures has doubled during the last twenty years. The 
same is true of railroads. In agriculture the increase has been hardly 
more than five per cent; while in the electrical industries the workers 
have more than doubled. What is the effect of this shift in the pro- 
portions of our industrial population upon the size and composition 
of our national income? Are we as abundantly supplied with farm 
products as we were twenty years ago, despite the fact that only half 
a million people have been added to the person engaged in agriculture, 
while the total population of the country has increased by forty per 
cent? If we are as well provided, it is an amazing accomplishment 
for agriculture. By how much have the five million people who were 
added to manufactures during the last twenty years increased the 
output of fabricated goods? Is the addition of another million work- 
ers to the railroad industry to be explained on the ground that the 
transportation service rendered has doubled; or is it due to ineffi- 
ciency? Perchance transportation has increased even more than one 
hundred per cent during the last two decades. 

With the work which men like Dr. Day and Walter Stewart have 
done in computing indexes of productive output in the various indus- 
tries; and with the statistics of persons gainfully employed, it is pos- 
sible to come to some definite answer to these questions. The Re- 
search Council of the National Transportation Institute expects to 
make its first report on this phase of the problem. LEither railroads 
have kept pace in output with the other industries or they have not; 
the public has the right to know the truth in the matter. If the 
amount of capital per unit of output which the consumer is asked 
to support has increased more rapidly in railroads than in manufac- 
turing, mining and agriculture, we may honestly ask for an explana- 
tion. If it has increased less rapidly, that is a fact of importance. If, 
perchance, the capital per unit of output has decreased in railroading, 
while it has increased materially in these other industries, the public 
has been laboring under a misconception, and should have that fact 
put at its disposal. 

In addition to this investigation which attempts to set forth com- 
prehensively the distribution of our economic resources among the 
various industries and the growth of output in those various lines, 
the Research Council is preparing an index number of freight rates 
from 1900 to date which shall make possible a comparison of the 
changes in the prices which railroads have received for their services 
with the changes in prices of other commodities. This lack of an index 
number for freight rates is the most serious gap in our index number 
structure today. Preparation of such a number will fill an urgent want 
for the economist, statistician, business man and public official. 


This index number will group the freight rates by commodities. 
It will also show them for various geographical sections of the coun- 
try in addition to presenting them for the nation as a whole. It is 
proposed also to show separately the rates on commodities for ex- 
port. In addition to the freight rates within this country, the Re- 
search Council is preparing an index number for ocean freight rates 
on some of the more important export commodities. This study will 
cover a longer period. We are attempting at the present time to 
compile the ocean freight rates on wheat from 1870 to the present 
time. The importance of ocean freight rates for the American price 
of wheat makes such a study especially significant at this time. 

The formulation of any intelligent policy for our merchant marine 
also calls for a much more comprehensive knowledge of the history 
of ocean freight rates than is now available. In this connection we 
are studying the course of freight rates from competitive points such 
as Argentine and Australia to Liverpool as well as those from this 
country. It will surprise most people to hear that it costs seventeen 
cents a bushel more to send wheat from Australia to Liverpool than 
from our gulf ports to the same place. 


With such an index number of freight rates it should be possible 
to make some intelligent attack upon the problem of the relation of 
freight rates to prices. There is doubtless a widespread belief that 
freight rates are one of the chief causes of the rise in prices and the 
high cost of living. Yet an index number compiled by the Department 
of Agriculture and published in its Yearbook for 1922 showed that 
freight rates on fifty agricultural commodities fell gradually from 
1900 to 1914. In 1917 they were still lower than they had been in the 
years 1900 to 1902. During this period the prices of farm products 
rose constantly. It is clear that for the first seventeen years of this 
century stationary freight rates did not prevent prices from rising. 
The causes of the rise must certainly be sought elsewhere than freight 
rates for commodities as a whole. Since 1917 freight rates have risen 
and again fallen. An index number showing exactly the course of 
paste uae and fall should be an illuminating contribution to economic 
statistics. 


A second investigation involving freight rates is under way. It 
is a corollary of the first, and will, to a large extent, utilize the results 
of that investigation. It aims to show, not merely the changes in 
rates per ton over the last twenty-three years, but seeks to appor- 
tion the total freight bill of the nation to the various commodities 
transported; and to compare the total amount of freight paid with 
the price which the consumer pays for the finished commodity and 
that which the producer receives for his raw material. This will 
involve the apportionment of freights paid on various kinds of mate- 
rial used in the processes of Manufacture and assembling them for 
the finished product. Thus for bread and bakery preducts one must 
know the amount of freight on the flour which is consumed by the 
establishments which manufacture bread and other bakery products 
and on the wheat used in the manufacture of that flour. It is also 
necessary to know how much coal was consumed in the manufacture 
of flour and of the finished baked product. 

When this investigation is finished the Transportation Institute 
will be in position to inform the public as to the freight costs which 
enter into the price of any finished product. That these results will 
be both interesting and informing is certain. 

_ It will have the advantage of putting the statement of freights 
paid as a lump sum of money for the entire output of the commodity, 
and of enabling the non-technical men to compare that lump sum with 
the prices which are involved in the sale of the raw material and 
of the finished commodity. It is illuminating to the average man to 
be told that the wheat farmers in the United States will, this year, 
receive about $700,000,000 for their wheat and that the freight on 
wheat will be $105,000,000, while the cotton growers will receive 
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$1,400,000,000 for their cotton and the freight on cotton will be $49,- 
000,000. No mere comparison of rates per hundred pounds can be as 
effective as is this putting of the matter. 

When the index of freight rates above described is completeg 
and when the amount of freight paid by each commodity has been 
determined, it will be possible to discuss the proportion which each 
industry bears of the total freight bill of the country more intellj- 
gently than is possible with the data now available. It is a matter 
of concern to us all that the transportation burden, especially upon 
agriculture, should be adjudged equitably and fairly. Until we know 
what is paid by the industry at present it is a difficult matter to pro- 
pose any satisfactory readjustment. 

.,,5uch an apportionment of the total freight bill of the country 
will give us a picture, too, of our present freight rate structure. It 
ever it becomes necessary to discuss that structure with a view to 
making a comprehensive revision of it, the results of this investiga- 
tion will be valuable. 

_ During the last twenty years various valuations of railroad proper- 
ties have been made by state commissions for purposes of taxation or 
rates. The whole practice of railroad valuation finally culminated in 
1913 in an act of Congress which directed the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to value all the railroads of the United States. A decade 
has passed since the work was begun. Both the technique and the 
terminology of public utility valuation have gotten beyond the pos- 
sibility of easy grasp by the non-technical person. 

The Research Council is engaged upon an analysis of the methods 
employed and the results obtained in the valuation of railway land by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. In this analysis it is segregat- 
iug the land located outside cities and villages from the urban land, 
and it is grouping the land in cities and villages according to the 
size of the different municipalities. It is also comparing the value of 
this rural land in each state and county with the value of farm lands 
in the same community as reported by the census. When this has 
been completed the people in any section may compare the value 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission allowed railroads for 
ee in that locality with the value of other lands in the com- 
munity. 

The value which the Interstate Commerce Commission found for 
these lands is also being compared with its cost, with a view to 
comparing the relative increase in land values which the railroads 
have enjoyed with that which other people have received. For the 
first three hundred and thirty tentative valuations which have been 
served, covering four hundred and sixty-seven railroad and terminal 
properties, the value found by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
amounted to $3,077,393,820. The present value of all land included in 
these valuations is $480,414,403. The land represented, therefore, 
about sixteen per cent of the total value. The original cost of these 
properties which the Commission was able to find was $227,920,400. 

The increase which these railroads have enjoyed amounts, there- 
fore, to 110 per cent of the original cost of the land. Since railroads 
own their land as private property, it will be interesting to compare 
this ratio of increase with that which has been enjoyed by the own- 
ers of farm lands and the owners of urban property. The basic data 
for farm land values is that found in the Census of Agriculture, sup- 
plemented by the work which the Department of Agriculture has done 
in land values. From these figures it is possible to determine the rate 
of increase in the value of farm lands since 1900; and to compare that 
increase with the increment which the railroads have enjoyed. 

In the case of urban lands the basic data is found in the studies on 
Wealth, Debt, and Taxation, of the Census, and in various studies on 
land values which have been made from time to time for purposes of 
taxation. The institute is supplementing the material in these sources 
by actual studies on the ground in the various cities. 


In addition to determining the increase of all farm land values, 
and of all urban land values, the Research Council is attempting to 
ascertain how much of the increase in land values accruing since 
1900 has been realized through actual sales, both of farm land and of 
urban property. 

In addition to this type of analysis the Research Council is con- 
ducting an investigation into a new form of transportation which has 
appeared within the last few years and which bids fair to play an 
important part in our future transportation policy. The hard surface 
road and the motor truck can no longer be ignored as factors in the 
transportation of freight. They have already made the railroad obso- 
lete for certain types of service which it once rendered, just as the 
railroads had previously made the canals obsolete. One of the grave 
questions which confronts those charged with the formulation of @ 
program for transportati6On is the extent to which the motor truck will 
replace the railroad. The Research Council is at present engaged in 
determining the actual use which is now being made of the motor 
truck in the transportation of various sorts of freight. It is also col- 
lecting and compiling the various regulations to which the different 
states are Rage pe motor trucks doing a common carrier business. 
If we are in the presence of a new transportation facility which will 
call for a modification and reorganization of our terminal service, we 
should know it. The sooner we are in the clear on this matter, the 
better. If the motor truck has a permanent place in our transporta- 
tion system we should assign it that place instead of spending money 
on competitive facilities. 

_ . The Research Council of the Transportation Institute believes that 
information of the sort furnished by these reports is fundamental 
to a solution of the transportation problem. The growth of produc- 
tion and of national wealth has been large during the last two decades, 
and furnishes every ground for economic optimism. We have the re- 
sources of initiative and managerial capacity and of capital to pro- 
vide our industrial structure with a thorough efficient and satisfac- 
tory railroad system. and to do this at rates which shall be reason- 
able-and not unduly burdensome. The situation calls, not for de 
structive and radicai proposals, but for constructive imagination and 


for dependable facts. These the Research Council will do its best 
to furnish. 


TRANSPORTATION INSTITUTE 


Four new members have been added to the board of dt 
rectors of the National Transportation Institute, as follows: 
J. H. Hanna, president of the Capitol Traction Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; W. A. Rogers, president of the Bates & Rogers 
Construction Company, Chicago; J. R. Nutt, president of the 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland, O., and William C. Sproul, for- 
merly governor of Pennsylvania. Sproul and Rogers were aP 
pointed as directors at large, representing the public. Mr. 
Hanna was appointed as a representative of the public utilities 
group. 

The board, when completed, will be composed of eight 
directors at large, and four each representing agriculture, bank- 
ing and insurance, forestry, labor, manufacturing, public utili- 
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ties, trade, mining, highway transportation, water transporta- 
tion, and rail transportation. The board as constituted at 
present is as follows: 


Directors at Large 

James R. Howard, Chicago, president. 

Mark T. McKee, Detroit, supreme director, Brotherhood of Amer- 
ican Yeoman. : 

Henry A. Palmer, Chicago, editor and manager, The Traffic World. 

Bird M. Robinson, Washington, D. C., president, American Short 
Line Railroad Association. 

w. A. Rogers, Chicago, president, Bates & Rogers Construction 


0. 
. William C. Sproul, Philadelphia, Pa., formerly governor of Penn- 
Ivania. 
- Andrew Stevenson, Chicago, vice-president, Inland Fuel Company. 
Agriculture 

O. E. Bradfute, Chicago, president, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
ration. 
: Ww. E. Skinner, Chicago, secretary and general manager, National 
Dairy Association. 

Banking and Insurance. 

James S. Alexander, New York City, chairman of the board, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. 

Ralph Van Vechten, Chicago, treasurer, National Transportation 
Institute; vice-president, Continental and Commercial National Bank. 

J. R. Nutt, Cleveland, president, Union Trust Company. 

Forestry 

William B. Baker, Chicago; Association of Wood Using Industries. 

Thomas A. McCann, Minneapolis, Minn., vice-president, Shevlin- 
Carpenter & Clark Lumber Interests. : 

William M. Ritter, Columbus, Ohio, president, W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Co. 

Highway Transportation 

Wayne Dinsmore, Chicago, secretary, Horse Association of Amer- 

ica. 
Manufacturing 
William Butterworth, Moline, Ill., president, Deere & Company. 
Robert P. Lamont, Chicago, president, American Steel Foundries. 


John L. Lovett, Detroit, general manager, Michigan Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


Mining 
Fred C. MacMillan, Des Moines, Ia., president, Central Iowa Fuel 


Company. 
Public Utilities 


William _G. Dows, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, president, Cedar Rapids & 
Iowa City Ry. 


J. H. Hanna, Washington, D. C., vice-president, Capital Traction 
Company. 


Railway Transportation 


Cc. H. Markham, Chicago, president, Illinois Central Railroad. 


” ae B. Storey, Chicago, president, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
e Ry. 


Waterways Transportation 


H. H. Raymond, New York City, president and general manager, 
Clyde Steamship Company, Mallory Steamship Company. 


CLARK SAYS LET THEM ALONE 


Edgar E. Clark, former chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, addressing the Philadelphia Forum, November 14, 
on the subject, ‘““What shall be done about the railroads,” said: 





If I were required to answer in three words the question, ‘“What 
should be done about the railroads,’’ I would say, ‘‘Let them alone.” 

I prefer however not to stop with that simple statement, because 
I think that I and any other who expresses views or opinions upon 
this extremely important subject should have, and express, reasons 
for the convictions upon which the opinion rests. 

Next to fundamental. questions of truth and honesty there is no 
foundation for judgment and opinion that is more sound and safe 
than a correct understanding of the facts, intelligently analyzed. . 

When I suggest that we let the railroads alone I am not to be 
understood as advocating any backward steps in the matter of gov- 
ernmental regulation. The necessity for that regulation, both as be- 
tween the railroads and the public and in the corporate and inter- 
corporate affairs of the railroads, has been amply demonstrated. 
i eenon is — to — ~" = is as to the appropriate 

lesirable lengths to whic e regulation should be carried an 
the direction that it shall take. “ . 
I do not agree with the statement which we often hear to the 
effect that over regulation has, through its effect upon their finances, 
impaired the ability of the railroads to furnish an efficient service. 
regulation has at any time or in any particular been seemingly 
Severe it has been because the more moderate means adopted and 
thoroughly tried have proven inadequate to reach the evil aimed at. 
Having effected correction of major evils, and faced with the 
complications that grew out of the use made of the railroads by the 
government as a war measure, the Congress framed and passed the 
transportation act, 1920. The policy upon which that act rests is that 
the railroads shall be operated in the public interest. The welfare 
of the public is the corner stone of the act. 
_ At the same time the rights of the railroads and their importance 
in our national and industrial life are recognized to a degree not 
found in former laws. 

No proposed legislation was ever given more careful thought or 
more exhaustive examination and analysis. No more constructive 
blece of legislation can_be found. No bill has been more carefully 
and thoroughly prepared. No law ever covered more completely the 
Subject with which it dealt. 

._ Under the operation of that law we have seen an improvement 
a transportation by railroad that is little less than marvelous. In 
} € matter of service the roads have been, and are, rendering a per- 
ormance heretofore unequaled. The year 1923 may accurately be 
Said to be the only year since the passage of the act in which its 
operation has had a fair test. 

a It is true that there is some complaint about the level of the 
fam, but even that is restricted as to sources and as to movement 
- a limited number of commodities. The sources of such complaints 
in the main self appointed champions of certain producers. Dis- 
toon aing or misstating the facts and ignoring or misrepresenting the 
: Tms of the law these champions toot their tenor horns to the tune, 
epeal the Esch-Cummins law. 


They say that the guaranty of earnings that that law gives to 
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the railroads is a principal reason for the low price of certain com- 
modities. In fact, the law does not give the railroads or any railroad 
any guaranty whatsoever of any earnings. On the contrary it limits 
their earnings to a moderate return upon the value of the property 
which they devote to the public service. The railroads are given,, as 
nearly as can be prognosticated, an opportunity to earn that moderate 
return upon that value. Withholding that opportunity by a regulating 
body has long been held by our courts to be an invasion of the con- 
stitutional rights of a public service corporation. The act simply put 
into statutory form that which was in fact the law. 

When the courts announced that the constitutional right of a 
public utility corporation to earnings was to be measured by a fair 
return upon the value of the property devoted to the public service 
it was hailed as good progressive law, by some who now. say, in the 
light of increased costs of construction which the Supreme Court says 
cannot be ignored, that the maximum value upon which earnings 
should be based is the original cost of the property. Gifts, grants, 
donations, enhancement in value and increases in value of real estate 
should, they say, be counted as naught. They tell us that an attempt 
on part of engineers to make an estimate of the cost of reproduction 
is ‘‘moonshine,’”’ but if the original cost cannot be determined from 
existing records the engineers can make a dependable estimate of 
what that cost was. 

The law charges the Commission with the duty of fixing the rates 
so that the carriers as a whole, or as a whole in such groups as the 
Commission may form, may earn as nearly as may be 5% or 6 per 
cent upon the value of their properties devoted to their carrier ser- 
vice. And the government through its own agency determines that 
value from an inventory of the property which inventory is not 
affected by the capitalization. The unfairness of the assertions 
that the law contemplates earnings that will afford dividends upon 
watered stock or inflated capitalization is apparent. 

In fact, up to 1923 the railroads have not, since this law was 
enacted, earned anywhere near the recognized return, The prospects 
are that for 1923 they will more nearly approach that standard. 

Of course the railroads should not be permitted to charge ex- 
tortionate rates, or rates that, on the whole, yield unreasonably high 
profits. The public should. however, think twice before concluding 
that reduction in rates is clear profit for the public. Below a certain 
level of revenues the railroads cannot furnish adequate and efficient 
service and the loss to the public from inadequate and inefficient 
service in one otherwise prosperous year for the country generally 
would greatly exceed any gain that might come from reduced rates. 

In view of the experiences of the last decade there should be no 
necessity to elaborate upon the vital importance to our national, eco- 
nomic, industrial and social life of sufficient and efficient railroad 
transportation. We do not have many choices as to the sources from 
which we may secure transportation by railroad. If we abandon the 
policy so far followed of having it furnished by private enterprise and 
capital, the government must assume the task. Do we wish to fall 
back on that alternative? Is there anything in the experience we had 
with government operation during the war that commends it for 
permanent adoption? Is there anything in the experiences of France, 
Italy and other countries that have tried it which would lead us to 
embark upon that policy? Do we wish to undermine the foundation 
of our government by constructing such a political machine as could 
be, and doubtless would be, made out of control of such an industry? 

Mr. Edward Hungerford who lately studied the conditions in 
France tells us in a very recent article that the seven railroad sys- 
tems of France cover an area about equal to that of the states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. These states 
have a population of 33 million. France has 40 million. The railroad 
mileage in the five states named is nearly twice that of France. The 
capitalization of these United States roads is one-third less than that 
of the French roads. The receipts per ton mile on these roads in 
po gual are not much more than one-half of those of the French 
roads, 


The average revenue per ton mile for the railroads in the United 
States for the first six months of this year was less than 1% cents. 


«The average ton of freight was hauled 100 miles for about $1.11. The 


latest information at hand-shows that the revenue per ton mile of 
the railroads in England is about 4 cents, in Sweden 4% cents, in 
Norway 5 cents and in Brazil 6 cents. Passenger fares are lower 
here than in most foreign countries where the service is at all com- 
‘parable. The first class fares in England are higher by about 25 
per cent than are our fares including parlor car. The fare from Paris 
to Biaritz, 608 miles. is more than double that from Chicago to Leav- 
enworth, the same distance. The fare in Italy from Rome to Fior- 
ence, 196 miles, is three times that from Chicago to Iowa, for a 
like distance. 


It is not clear that if we are to have privately owned and op- 
erated railroads we must recognize the fact that capital invested 
therein is entitled to a fair return? We must not, as some appar- 
ently do, Jook only to the capital that is now in these properties. We 
must consider the capital that must be provided for extensions and 
improvements which the welfare, safety and comfort of the public 
demand, and will demand. We have a clear cut business question 
that should be approached and dealt with in a clear cut business 
way. 

The probable additional needs for the future may be estimated 
from the facts as to the past. At the close of the civi] war the rail- 
roads of the United States moved 100 million tons of revenue freight 
per year. At the close of the century they were moving one billion 
tons per year, and are now moving 2% billion tons. Our railroads 
transport 1% billion passengers an average of 40 miles. They trans- 
port 2%, million tons of parcel post mail—this tonnage having twice 
doubled in 7 years—and more than 7% million tons of express matter, 

If the tonnage capacity of our railroads could be doubled over 
night the additional capacity so produced would, judging from past 
growth, be absorbed in about 15 years, 

Our people are tremendously, and properly interested in improved 
highways. We should not, however, lose sight of the fact that if and 
when every desirable project of that kind is completed the imperative 
need for ample and efficient railroad transportation will be as great 
as, or greater than, it is today. In 1920 the capital demands for all 
transportation amounted to 23 billion dollars. Of this sum 4 billions 
were for railroads, and 16 billions for highway transport. 

Will private capital and enterprise provide these additional facili- 
ties that are imperatively demanded by the industry and commerce 
of the country unless that capital can be reasonably assured of a 
reasonable reward? 

During the last 4% years the new money that has been put into 
_our railroads has come 98.75 per cent from borrowing and 1.25 per 
cent from. sale of stock. How long can any industry stand up which 
can raise money only by borrowing at rates of interest that exceed 
the return that can be earned? The taxes paid by our railroads ex- 
ceed the sum that is available for dividends. 

The horrors of. war are inevitably followed by the horrors of the 
aftermath. We have felt both. The recession in prices of agricul- 
tural products fell with a heavy hand upon those who were less able 
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to stand it or to recoup the losses from others than many others 
would have been. The | AN denne mong adhered to its determination to 
not further increase freight rates although the operating expenses 
had been so increased as to eat up more than the total gross rev- 
enue, and the shippers were saying ‘“‘We don’t care so much about 
the measure of the rates, give us service.’”” The Congress was obliged 
to choose between turning the roads back to their owners bankrupt 
or providing a way through which they or most of them might re- 
main solvent. It thus developed that while prices of agricultural 
products were steadily and rapidly rising the freight rates on same 
remained stationary and when an increase in freight rates could no 
longer be avoided that increase met the rapidly falling prices of farm 
products which followed closely upon the cessation of hostilities. 

And now we are told by the before mentioned champions that 
the low price of wheat is due to the freight rates. Time does not 
permit a full discussion of this matter, but, as in many other things 
their assertions do not bear analysis in the light of the facts. On 
June 30, 1923, the prices of wheat in Chicago was lower and the price 
of corn was considerably higher than on June 30, 1922. At the end 
of September the price of wheat was only one-quarter cent less, and 
the price of corn was 21% cents higher than on the same date in 
1922. There were no changes in freight rates that can explain these 
fluctuations, and one might ask, with no expectation of getting an 
answer, “If the freight rates were responsible for the low price of 
wheat why were they not also responsible for the high price of corn?” 
One might also ask if high freight rates cause the price of wheat 
at Minneapolis to be several cents higher than at Chicago, when the 
reverse is ordinarily the case, 


I am wondering if the farmers of the United States are enjoying 
the picture that is being painted of them and exhibited to the world. 
I wonder if they will not resent it just as they have resented the un- 


true, uncouth character in which they have been pictured in theatrical 
productions. 


What is more idle than to assume that inexorable economic laws 
can be regulated by man made legislation? We ofter hear it said, 
and soundly, that the railroads should keep out of politics. It is 
equally sound to say, keep politics out of the railroads. If the latter 
is done there will be no excuse for the former. In saying this I dis- 
tinguish between politics and statesmanship. 


One important change in the policy of the government towards 
the railroads which was effected in the so-called Esch-Cummins law 
was the provision for consolidation of railroads into a limited num- 
ber of large systems, and the granting of immunity from the pro- 
hibitions and the penalties of anti-trust laws in connection with such 
consolidations effected with approval of the government’s adminis- 
trative agency. 


I have never doubted, and I do not now doubt, the soundness of 
that new policy. It will, if carried into effect, do much to improve 
the efficiency of our railroads and will give to the public better 
transportation at less cost than can otherwise be had. I am only 
sorry that the law does not permit any consolidations that the Com- 
mission may find to be in the public interest, instead of requiring 
that the consolidations shall be in harmony with a definite plan pre- 
pared in advance, so that the desired end might be approached more 
rapidly. 


By creating the Railroad Labor Board the Congress sought to 
protect against irreparable injury caused by cessation of operation of 
railroads because of disputes between the railroads and the employes. 
The plan contemplated a fair consideration of these matters by a 
quasi-judicial process. Dependence was placed upon the willingness 
ef the parties to such a dispute to accept the findings of the Board, 
upon which the railroads, the employes and the public have equal 
representation. 

This plan has not worked as satisfactorily as was hoped. Some 
say that this is because this law has no teeth. Obviously, if the law 
had teeth they should be so fitted as to bite on either side, The 
Congress, of course, recognized the fact that in this country a man 
may not be required to work against his will, except as a punishment 
for crime. This problem of the terms of employment of railroad labor 
and its compensation has not been solved. Perhaps it never will be 
solved in so far as definitely fixed for an indefinite period are con- 
eens. Selfish interest on either side will doubtless keep the prob- 
em alive. 

As rates might be so low as to preclude the furnishing of good 
service, and as good service is of more importance than is a com- 
paratively small difference in the rates, so wages might be so low as 
to preclude securing the class of employes and the character of ser- 
vice that proper railroad operation demands. Personally I advocate 
high wages for a high class of service. A poor and indifferent em- 
ploye is expensive at any wage. A good, loyal, and competent em- 
ploye is well worth his hire, even if that hire be relatively high. 


The employer and employe enter into a partnership. In all fair- 
ness they owe eo each other frank and fair consideration of each 
others’ interests, lovalty and honesty. Both are in the public service. 
Both are paid by the public, Both owe, therefore, the duty of .co- 
operating in safely and properly serving that public. If and when 
there can be a realization and a proper appraisal of these individual 
and mutual obligations this problem will, its most important as- 
pects, be solved. : 

I admit, of course that the railroads have in the past been guilty 
of many sins. I admit also that they have in large measure repented 
and atoned for those sins. There is nothing to be gained now by a 
policy of destruction because of past sins or errors. We must make 
a success of privately owned and operated railroads or the ee 
ment must take upon itself the duty.of providing transportation by 
railroad. The government has adopted a polly under which the pri- 
vately owned railroads can, if given a fair chance, succeed. In the 
face of great and discouraging difficulties they have made a most 
gratifying and commendable record in furnishing service and in mov- 
ing an unprecedentedly large tonnage. This they could not have 
done without a good and efficient organization. Daylight has broken 
through the dark financial outlook. We will best serve the interests 
of our country, ourselves and those who come after us by pursuing 
a helpful and encouraging course. We do not need to surrended any 
of our own rights or yield any of our principles. We should be will- 
ing to recognize and respect the rights of others. In fact we should 
help and encourage if we view the situation from a purely selfish 
standpoint. We cannot destroy our railroads without bringing down 
upon our heads irreparable injury. , 

And so I say that in so far as the policy that underlies the pres- 
ent railroad law is concerned we should let it alone. 





OKLAHOMA CITY RAILWAY SECURITIES 
The Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Railway Company has applied 
to the Commission for authority to issue common stock and first 
mortgage bonds in the sum of $800,000 each for payment of a 


line of railroad approximately 77 miles long extending from 
Shawnee to Coalgate, Okla. 
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CHICAGO JUNCTION CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, in I. and S. 1957, has suspended, from 
November 20 to March 19, Supplement No. 8 to Lowrey’s 
Switching Tariff I. C. C. No. 56, and Chicago Junction I. C. ¢. 
No. 9. They name an L, C. L. inbound rate of 14 cents from 
interchange points with trunk lines in Chicago to Union freight 
station No. 6 at 39th street and Winchester avenue. The out- 
bound rate is 8 cents. Protest was made in behalf of the 
trunk lines that opposed the acquisition of the Chicago stock 
yards’ railroads by the New York Central. They asked for sus- 
pension because, they said, the New York Central, which ob- 
tained control of the Chicago Junction and other terminals, 
would force the absorption of that charge, which would, there- 
fore, inure to the benefit of the New York Central. Absorption, 
they said, would be forced by the shippers demanding the flat 
Chicago rate, from competitors of the Central. 

A. H. Smith, president of the New York Central, and 
Luther Walter took up the matter individually with members 
of the Commission, one in favor of and the other against the 
suspension. 

In their protest against the proposal of the Chicago Junction 
to impose a charge of 14 cents per 100 pounds for delivering 
inbound L. C. L. shipments from points of interchange between 
its rails and those of trunk lines other than the New York 
Central, which resulted in the creation of I. and S. No. 1957, 
the trunk lines, other than the New York Central, alleged viola- 
tion by the New York Central’s terminal lines of conditions pre- 
scribed by the Commission in Finance docket No. 1165. That 
was the case in which the Commission disposed of the contro- 
versy that arose when the New York Central proposed acquir- 
ing the Chicago packer railroads. The protesting trunk lines 
asserted that the tariffs suspended in I. and S. No. 1957 would 
violate, if allowed to become effective, conditions Nos. 9 and 13 
prescribed by the Commission when it permitted the New York 
Central to carry forward its plan of acquisition. 

The first mentioned condition is that shippers served by the 
Junction and River roads shall be entitled to the same basis of 
switching charges as prevails in the Chicago switching district 
generally and that no attempt shall be made to establish any dif- 
ferent basis on local or connecting line switching charges than 
that which prevails generally for the same or similar services. 
The second condition requires the Junction, if ordered by the 
Commission, to establish station facilities for the receipt of 
inbound L. C. L. freight which shall be accessible to shippers 
and to which freight may be delivered by all trunk line carriers, 
without discrimination, and there distributed through the 
medium of the Junction’s operating force. 

The whole tenor and purpose of the conditions, the pro- 
testants said, were to prevent any changes in the method of 
handling competitive traffic, or the general plan of operating the 
Junction properties, so as to discriminate against the New York 
Central Lines’ competitors. 

Luther M. Walter, who conducted the fight of the competitors 
of the New York Central in the finance docket case, in his pro- 
test said the purpose of the conditions was to make assurance 
doubly sure that the packer terminals would not be used by the 
New York Central against its competitors. 

“If the tariffs above referred to become effective,” says 
the protest, “this tenor and purpose of the report of the Com- 
mission in establishing the seventeen conditions will have been 
nullified. 

“By the tariffs above referred to the New York Central Lines 
will establish charges which make and give an undue and 
unreasonable preference to persons shipping over the New York 
Central Lines to Freight Station No. 6, unduly prefer the traffic 
of shippers so moving, and subject shippers of similar traffic 
over the lines of your petitioners and other carriers between 
the same points of origin to the same destination, and their 
traffic so moving, to undue and unreasonable prejudice and dis- 
advantage, at the same time unjustly discriminating in rates and 
charges between connecting lines, in violation of section 3. 

“The Chicago Junction is receiving net railway operating 
income in excess of that which is just and reasonable, which 
income is largely due to excessive and unreasonable divisions 
or allowances received by it for the switching of traffic from 
and to points of interchange with the lines of your petitioners 

(the trunk lines other than the New York Central) and others, 
to and from various sidings and industries on the lines of said 
carriers in the Chicago switching district.” 

The protest contains a recital, from the point of view of the 
protestants, of the facts preceding the publication of the sus- 
pended 14 cent rate, among which are that the divisions, in no 
case run as high as 14 cents on such traffic and that the Chicago 
lines, when the 14 cent rate was proposed by the New York Cen- 
tral; voted against its publication, so that as to this matter there 
is no longer unity among them. 





PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 
The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for August, 
1923, shows 24,371 cars held overtime—a percentage of 08.84 
—as against 15,488 cars—a percentage of 06.62—for August, 
1922. 
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'Traffic Lesson No. 50 


State Regulation—Fiftieth Lesson in the Course .Written for The Traffic World by Grover G. 
Huebner, Ph. D., Professor of Commerce and Transportation, University 
of Pennsylvania 


Subject to the restrictions imposed on state regulation, 
outlined in the preceeding lesson, the states continue to regu- 
late, in part through commissions and partly by statute. The 
mandatory commissions now in existence do not possess uni- 
form powers and the scope of their jurisdiction is wider in some 
instances than others. The largest number are of the type 
known as “public service” or “public utilities” commissions, 
although some of the commissions properly classed as such con- 
tinue to be officially designated as railroad commissions. Their 
scope is wider than that of the railroad commissions of the past 
in that they regulate not only railroads, express companies, 
sleeping and private car companies, fast freight lines and other 
concerns connected with rail carriers, but also street railway, 
telegraph, and telephone lines and public utilities such as elec- 
tric light and gas companies. The kind of concerns included 
are not identical but all of the following states have created 
commissions with jurisdiction over public utilities as well as 
carriers: Alabama, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennes- 
see, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West. Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. 

The commissions in the following states do not have juris- 
diction over all public utilities, and are, therefore, referred to 
as railroad commissions, but their jurisdiction has gradually 
been widened so as to include not only railroads but also ex- 
press companies and other concerns and facilities connected 
with the railroads: Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas. 

Five states have so-called “corporation commissions” with 
powers over corporations other than railroad and public utilities 


‘as well as over carriers and public service corporations: 


Arizona, North Carolina, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Virginia. 
There is only one state, Delaware, in which no public util- 
ities, railroad or corporation commission has been created. 


Powers of State Commissions 


The powers of the commissions vary. The rate powers of 
some include the power to establish complete maximum rate 
schedules. Others possess rate revisory powers enabling them 
to declare individual rates unreasonable and to substitute rea- 
sonable maximum or actual rates in their stead. Some of them 
may act on their own initiative while others act upon complaints 
filed by shippers, shippers’ organizations, municipalities, or other 
complainants specified in the commission laws. Some possess 
the power of suspending proposed rate advances while others 
act after a rate advance has gone into effect. The powers with 
respect to matters other than charges also vary. They vari- 
ously possess powers to prescribe railroad accounts, shipping 
rules and regulations, services, safety appliances, private sid- 
ings, franchises and permission for the construction of new 
facilities, investigation of financial arrangements, statistical re- 
ports and the issue of securities. Twenty-four states, for ex- 
ample, have not conferred upon their commissions the power 
to regulate the issuance of securities. Some of the state com- 
missions with jurisdiction over capitalization have but weak 
powers over the stocks of certain concerns and none in case 
of their bonds. Some have only the power to enforce publicity; 
and some are limited to examining into the truth of statements 
contained in a company’s application for approval. Certain com- 
missions may, however, specify the purpose of security issues 
and limit their extent; and some are authorized to prescribe 
the character of the securities and the terms of issue. Four 
commissions, Arizona, California, Illinois and Vermont, have 
complete power over security issues, subject to the important 
limitations set in the transportation act of 1920. As was stated 
in lesson No. 46 the security issues by companies within the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission are sub- 
ject to plenary regulations by the Commission. 

The tendency in commission legislation has been to confer 
upon state commissions not only the power to prescribe rea- 
sonable rates and other charges and to prevent undue discrim- 
ination in charges, but wider administrative powers over ser- 
vices, rules, regulations and practices. The weakness of.state 
commission regulation of railroads is not in lack of powers so 
much as in the increasing extent to which their jurisdiction has 
in recent years been limited by federal court decisions and the 
provisions of the Transportation Act. 


Organization of State Commissions 
The practice of having a single commissioner with few 


powers has given way to commissions of from three to five 
members. In New York there are two commissions of five mem- 
bers each, one supervising the utilities of the City of New York, 
and the other the utilities of the remainder of the state. The 
more common practice is a single commission of three. In 
many of the states the commissions continue to be elective, 
while in others the members are appointed. The terms of office 
vary from two to six years, with a tendency in the direction of 
long rather than short terms. 


The state commissions are supported by statutory provi- 
sions similar to those contained in the act to regulate commerce. 
The commission laws usually prohibit extortionate rates and 
unfair discrimination and rebates, and require the filing of 
tariffs, leases, contracts and arrangements with the commis- 
sion, the publication and posting of rates, and the giving of a 
notice of a prescribed. number of days before changing a rate. 
The commissions are*also authorized to call witnesses under 
oath, and to issue subpoenas when necessary. Hearings are 
conducted under rules determined in part by the provisions of 
the commission laws and in part by administrative rulings of 
the commissions. The orders of the state commissions are man- 
datory except in so far as they are subject to judicial review 
by the courts. 


Although there has been a pronounced tendency in all ex- 
cept one state to regulate intrastate traffic through state com- 
missions, there has also been a tendency on the part of the 
state legislatures to regulate directly by statute. The practice 
of many of the state legislatures has in this regard been differ- 
ent from that of Congress. Most of the federal statutes regu- 
lating the railroads are supplementary to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and are designed to strengthen the powers 
of the commission and to make its work effective. While many 
state statutes likewise.are but parts of or amendments to the 
laws creating commissions, some of them clearly evince the 
purpose of legislatures to regulate directly by law certain mat- 
ters which other states and congress have regarded as proper 
functions of administrative commissions. In reading the fol- 
lowing summary of state regulatory statutes the reader should 
bear in mind the conflicting and superior authority of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission as defined in lesson No. 49. 


Freight Rate and Passenger Fare Statutes 


In the regulation of passenger fares and freight rates, for 
example, all the states having commissions have enacted laws 
prohibiting rebates and unfair discrimination between places 
in intrastate commerce similar to the provisions of the Inter: 
state Commerce Act. Those enacted since the Elkins act of 
1903 and the Hepburn amendment of 1906 have, in the main, 
been modeled after the federal statutes, and they are intended 
primarily as aids to the commissions. Most of the states sim- 
ilarly have enrolled laws requiring the publication and filing of 
tariffs and schedules and the giving of a notice of from 10 to 
30 days before changing a rate. Most states have enacted anti- 
pass legislation prohibiting the giving of free transportation to 
any except specified persons, while others retain the narrower 
anti-pass laws which merely prohibit the giving of free passes 
to certain public officials, and several endeavor to accomplish 
the desired purpose by requiring the railways to grant free 
transportation to specified puplic officials in the belief that the 
knowledge of legal compulsion will enable the officials to act 
freely without the feeling of special obligation to the carriers. 
Statutes of this kind are but complementary to the control of 
rates and fares through commissions. 


In many states, however, the legislatures have established 
maximum passenger fares by statute, even though their com- 
missions possess the mandatory power to regulate fares. In 
one state the legislature enacted a two-cent fare law after its 
commission had. made an investigation and declared itself in 
favor of a maximum no lower than two and one-half cents per 
mile. A number of state legislatures have also enacted laws rel- 
ative to mileage books, the more common requirements of such 
laws being that mileage books of specified amounts must be 
sold, and that their selling price may not exceed prescribed 
maximum fares per mile. 


Maximum freight laws are less numerous, but in several 
states, having commissions with rate revising powers, complete 
maximum schedules of freight rates are embodied in statutes. 
In others, maximum rates for certain commodities are fixed 
by statute, and a number of states have established intrastate 
freight classification by law. 
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Statutory Regulation of Services 


Railroad services and practices other than charges are 
variously regulated by statute in many states. Thus while most 
states reguiate service through commissions, and by general 
supplementary laws requiring reasonable service and prohibit 
ing undue discrimination in car distribution, some twenty state 
legislatures have enacted reciprocal demurrage laws penalizing 
the carriers unless they adhere to the provisions prescribing 
the number of cars to be delivered when applied for, the time 
limit, the number of miles per day which cars must move and 
the time allowed for delivery to consignee. As wag stated in 
Lesson No. 32, various states have similarly regulated ship- 
per’s demurrage and free time for loading and unloading by 
statute. 

Numerous state legislatures regulate station and terminal 
services and facilities by requiring that adequate stations must 
be constructed when population or traffic have attained stated 
amounts, that they must be suited to the convenience of the 
public, and that they must be open at specified times, have a 
public telephone service, be properly heated and lighted and be 
equipped in other respects as required by law. Train services 
and connections are similarly regulated by law in many states; 
and there are numerous statutes requiring train bulletin boards. 

The transportation of live stock has been subjected to 
much state legislation, some of which is similar to the federal 
statute governing interstate shipments. The usual provisions 
require cattle to be unloaded for food @nd rest at the end of 
a stated number of hours, that stock cars shall be hauled a 
prescribed number of miles per hour, and that caboose facilities 
shall be provided for caretakers. Others in addition give pref- 
erence to live stock in car distribution; prohibit the shipment 
of live stock without inspection; or require approved fences 
and cattle guards, and telegraphic information as to the move- 
ment of stock cars. 

Private sidings are regulated direct by statute in many 
states. In various instances carriers are required to construct 
sidings to a distance of one-fourth to one-half mile from the 
main line unless lack of necessity or other special reason can 
be demonstrated to the state commission. 


Public Safety Laws 


Many types of state statutes designed to reduce the num- 
ber of railroad accidents have been enacted. Grade crossings 
are variously regulated, not only through the state commis- 
sions, but by laws calling for defined safety devices, or limit- 
ing the maximum percentage of grades or the spéed Of trains 
at crossings. The number of hours of continuous labor per- 
missible on the part of trainmen and telegraphers has been 
prescribed in many states in the belief that longer service by 
men responsible for the movement of trains increases the like- 
lihood of accidents. Some states have taken the additional 
step of requiring the employment of crews of prescribed num- 
bers, the size of crews varying with the number of cars in a 
train. The movement for “full train crew laws” has, however, 
been checked because their relationship with public safety is 
far less definite than that of statutes limiting the hours of 
labor of trainmen and telegraphers. Their effect too often 
has been to needlessly increase the size of train crews and 
the operating expenses of the railways without in any way 
reducing the number of accidents. 


There are also miscellaneous safety statutes penalizing 
attempts to derail trains, or tampering with signals and 
switches; requiring power brakes for locomotives and for a 
prescribed percentage of cars in a train, automatic couplers, 
grab irons, bridge guards, etc.; prohibiting the employment of 
men addicted to the use of liquor; and prescribing the mini- 
mum age and qualifications of telegraphers, or the qualifications 
of trainmen with respect to their ability to distinguish objects, 
colors and sounds. 


Regulations of Security Issues by State Statute 


Although numerous state commissions have varying de- 
grees of power over railroad security issues, many statutory 
requirements and restrictions have also been enacted. As the 
security issues of railroads coming within the jurisdiction of 
the interstate commerce act have been placed under the 
plenary jurisdiction of the interstate commerce act, these state 
statutes now exert but a comparatively slight effect upon rail- 
road capitalization. 

(1) The proportion to be maintained between stocks and 
bonds is prescribed in numerous states. Bond issues in other 
states are variously limited to one-half the amount expended 
on the railroad, as in Connecticut, or to the value of the prop- 
erty, as in Texas. 

(2) Many statutes provide that railroad securities must be 
issuel only for legitimate purposes, and the purposes are in 
many instances specified by law. Those most commonly au- 
thorized are ag follows: (a) The acquisition of property; (b) 
the construction, completion, extension or improvement of fa- 
cilities or property; (c) the improvement or maintenance of 
services; (d) the discharge or refunding of outstanding obliga- 
tions, and the reimbursement of the company for sums ex- 
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pended from income or from other money in the treasury not 
secured by the issue of stocks or bonds. 

(3) Various statutes specifically prohibit or limit scrip 
and stock dividends and the capitalization of contracts for 
consolidation, or lease and franchises. Various states limit the 
capitalization of consolidated and reorganized companies to 
amounts not in excess of the par value of the securities of 
the individual companies and any additional amounts paid up 
in cash, or to amounts not in excess of the value of their 
property. 

(4) The price at which railway securities may be issued 
is also regulated by law in a number of states. Reference is 
not had merely to laws which pertain to the par value of 
securities, but to laws which limit selling prices at the time 
of issue. The main statutes of this type are those which pro- 
hibit (a) the issue of stock at less than par; (b) the issue of 
stock at less than par or market price; and (c) the issue of 
bonds at less than prescribed amounts. Requirements of par 
in case of bonds is exceptional, but in several states bond 
issues are subject to limitations of various kinds. 


(5) Requirements as to the selling price of securities are 
usually ineffective unless the mode of payment is also regu- 
lated. Consequently several state laws require payment in 
cash, and a larger number require payment in cash or in prop- 
erty and labor, with the proviso that the value of property 
and labor offered in lieu of cash shall be subject to revision 
by the state commission. 


(6) There are, of course, many general state statutes, some 
of long standing, authorizing companies to issue securities; 
specifying the proportion of directors in favor of an issue to 
make it legal; requiring a vote of stockholders in case of a 
bond issue or of a change in the maximum amount of securities 
authorized; and prescribing the liabilities of stockholders. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF TARIFFS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We are writing to say that, what D. R. Biggert, traffic man- 
ager of the Osgood Company, has to say with respect to the 
simplification of tariffs, expresses our views most emphatically. 

A considerable portion of our business originates and some 
of it has entire movement within the territory of the South- 
western Lines’ Tariff Bureau, and with that bureau’s tariffs in 
the condition in which they are at the present time, we are 
never sure that a rate has been correctly quoted. 

We do not believe that the shippers can express themselves 
too strongly with respect to these complicated issues. The fact 
of the matter is that a review of a number of these issues would 
lead one to believe that every effort is being made to see how 
complicated these tariffs can be made, and, as constant users 
of these issues, we would like to see sufficient pressure brought 
to bear upon the carriers involved to force a simplified system 
of tariffs in this territory. 

A. H. Droman, Traffic Manager, 
Struthers-Ziegler Cooperage Company. 
Detroit, Mich., Nov. 12, 1923. 


EXCEPTION AS TO WOLFE CASE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

On page 1177 you quote adoption of a resolution by the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America, St. Louis, December, 1922, 
but fail to state that such adoption was prior to the decision 
of the U. S. Supreme Court in K. C. S. vs. Wolfe. 


Congress did not intend to limit to two years the time in 
which a party could legally accept the return of his own money 
that had been illegally “extracted” from him and Congress 
should have a chance to express itself clearly on this part of 
the act to regulate commerce. 


Furthermore, the Wolfe case is in direct contradiction to 
section 10 of the same act, which provides a penalty for collect- 
ing freight charges in excess of the legal rates, and which 
penalty runs for three years from the date of the illegal col- 
lection. 

Carriers don’t want this changed, as it has resulted in 
vast sums being retained by them, and any delay in amending 
this part of the act will result in outlawing thousands of claims 
and also result in depriving the public of its money that never, 
under any construction of the law, was the transportation com- 
pany entitled to. 

“Hands Off the Transportation Act” propaganda, as applied 
to the result of the Wolfe case, is a vicious mission and should 
be denounced by every transportation official who does not 
want to retain for his company, another man’s money. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 20, 1923. Leonard Brisley. 


It is true that the resolution in question was adopted before the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Wolfe case, but the Associated 
Traffic Clubs have since adopted a similar resolution making an ex- 
ception only in the case of railroad consolidation to the policy of 
‘hands off the transportation act.”—Editor The Traffic World. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
ystem, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 

Duty of Carrier to Notify Consignee of Arrival of Goods, if by 
Reasonable Diligence Consignee Can Be Found: 

(Court of Appeals of Maryland.) To relieve itself of lia- 
bility as carrier on arrival of goods shipped, it is the carrier’s 
duty to notify the consignee of the arrival, if by reasonable 
diligence he can be found.—Payne, Agent, vs. Roe, 122 A. Rep. 
$22. 

Carrier May Sell Perishable Goods When Necessary to Prevent 
Loss and Owner Cannot Be Notified: 

A carrier may sell goods shipped, when necessary, because 
of their perishable nature which makes preservation for the 
owner impracticable, if it is impossible to communicate with 
the owner.—Ibid. 

Whether Carrier Justified in Selling Perishable Goods Held for 
Jury: 

Whether a carrier is justified in selling perishable goods 
to prevent further loss, if the owner cannot be found, is a 
question for the jury.—Ibid. 

Instruction to Find for Consignee if Facts Stated Therein Are 
True, Omitting Reference to Carrier’s Defense, Should Have 
Been Refused: 

In an action by a consignee against the carrier for failure 
to transport and deliver melons in good condition, and for their 
wrongful conversion after arrival, an instruction to find for con- 
signee, if facts stated in such instruction were true, omitting 
all reference to carrier’s attempt to locate consignee and 
notify him of their arrival and carrier’s evidence that imme- 
diate sale of the melons was necessary because of their con- 
dition, should have been refused.—Ibid. 

Requirement that Claims for Loss or Damage Be Made Within 
Four Months Valid: 

(Supreme Court of New Hampshire, Hillsborough.) Under 
act February 4, 1887, c. 104, sec. 1, as amended by act June 29, 
1906, sec. 1, act April 138, 1908, and act June 18, 1910, sec. 7 
(U. S. Comp. St., sec. 8563 (4)), requiring carriers to enforce 
reasonable regulations as to bills of lading, etc., a provision in 
a contract to carry goods to a foreign country that claims for 
loss or damage in transportation must be made in writing to 
the originating or delivering carrier within four months as a 
condition precedent to recovery is valid, and, in the absence 
of evidence that in the circumstances the stipulation was un- 
reasonable, or that there was any attempt to comply with it, 
failure to give any notice that the goods were not received until 
more than nine months after shipment, defeats recovery.— 
Apostolou vs. American Ry. Express Co., 122 A. Rep. 326. 


Contention that Carrier’s Failure to Notify Shipper of Arrival . 


of Goods Was Notice to It of Loss of Goods, Held Untenable: 
Shipper’s contention that carrier’s failure to notify him of 
the arrival of goods at destination was notice to carrier of the 
loss of the goods, and that therefore the purpose of the ship- 
ping contract requirement that presentation of a written claim 
be made within four months of loss as a condition precedent to 


recovery, was thereby sufficiently complied with, held manifestly 
untenable.—Ibid. 


Proof of Delivery and Acceptance of Goods by Carrier and 
Failure to Deliver No Answer to Carrier’s Defense that 
Claim for Loss Was Not Made Within Time Required by 
Contract: 

In an action for the value of goods shipped to a foreign 
country, shipper’s contention that proof of delivery and accept- 
ance of goods by carrier and its failure to make delivery at 
destination established a prima facie case, and imposed the 
burden on carrier to prove that the loss resulted from a cause 
for which it was not responsible, is no answer to carrier’s 
defense that shipper failed to present claim within four months 
as required by the shipping contract, as a condition precedent 
to recovery.—Ibid. 

Not Liable for Damages to Goods at Place of Destination, Caused 
After Shipper Had Ordered Their Return Without Paying 
Charges: 

(Municipal Court of City of New York, Borough of Man- 
hattan, Second District.) Where shipper, on learning that con- 
signee had become insolvent, without complying with the ex- 
Press company’s classification, filed under the interstate com- 
Merce act (U. S. Comp. St., sec. 8653 et seq.), requiring pay- 
Ment of charges for the outward journey plus an additional 
charge before goods would be returned, directed express com- 
Dany to return an interstate shipment by freight, the express 
Company is not liable for damages to the goods caused by an 
act of God, occurring while the goods were at the place of 
destination after shipper had ordered them returned, and ex- 
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press company had refused to return them until its charges 
were paid.—O. K. Display Fixture Co. vs. American Ry. Express 
Co., 201 N. Y. S. 266. 


Contract of Shipment Includes Carrier’s Filed Schedules and 

Classifications: 

A contract of interstate shipment between shipper and ex- 
press company is made up of the uniform express receipt and 
the schedules and classifications of the express company filed 
pursuant to the federal act to regulate commerce (U. S. Comp. 
St., sec. 8653 et seq.).—Ibid. 

Interstate Shipments Subject to Federal Act and Federal De- 
cisions: 

An interstate shipment of goods is subject to the federal 
act to regulate commerce (U. S. Comp. St., sec. 8653 et seq.) 
and the decisions of the federal court.—Ibid. 

Notice of Carrier’s Filed Classifications Presumed: 

A shipper is presumed to have notice of the classifications 

filed by carrier under the federal act to regulate commerce 


(U. S. Comp. St., sec. 8653 et seq.) and to have contracted with 
reference to them.—Ibid. 


TARIFF SIMPLIFICATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


What is regarded as a step toward tariff simplification, by 
tariff men of the Commission who have had an opportunity to 
examine the publication, has been made by N. W. Hawkes, in 
his I. C. C. No. 30, put on the files of the Commission November 
15. The tariff examiners of the Commission at the time this 
was written, had made only a cursory examination of the pub- 
lication. What they had seen however, gave them the impres- 
sion that the tariff was really a step toward the simplification 
for which the Commission has been asking for thirty years. 

This tariff names class and commodity rates, all rail, from 
New England and New York City via New England Lines, to 
Central Freight Association territory. It consists of 344 pages 
and takes the place of F. S. Davis’ ICC A-56, 359 pages, and 
W. S. Curlett’s ICC A-59 352 pages, a total of 711 pages, repre- 
senting a reduction of 367 pages which in, and of itself is re- 
garded as of considerable advantage to the user, whether car- 
rier or shipper. 

Mr. Hawkes has also’ endeavored to simplify the actual 
naming of rates in every possible way. 

The geographical list of stations has been eliminated, as 
unnecessary. References have been explained on the page 
where used. Specific commodity rates are substantially all 
named in the same section as the general commodity rates. 

A given commodity takes but one commodity scale number, 
the various initial territorial groups such as Boston, Lowell, 
Glen Falls, etc., being shown under the rate group numbers. 
Class and commodity rates are contained within one cover and 
the rates alternated against each other. 


DEPRECIATION RULE HEARING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Pointed objection to the making of rules of accounting for 
depreciation of roadway and structural property of the rail- 
roads, in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 5 of 
section 20 of the interstate commerce law, was put before the 
Commission November 19 in a hearing held by Chairman 
Meyer, Commissioners Potter and Eastman, and Assistant Chief 
Fowler, of the Commission’s Bureau of Accounts on suggested 
rules written by accounting officers of the Commission. The 
opposition’ was expressed chiefly by L. F. Loree, president of 
the Delaware & Hudson, speaking as the representative of the 
eastern executives; Howard Elliott, chairman of the board of 
the Northern Pacific, speaking for the western executives; W. 
L. Mapother, president of the Louisville & Nashville, and W. H. 
Finley, president of the Chicago & Northwestern. George W. 
Hand, assistant to President Finley, without going into the 
merits of the proposition, pointed out objections to the rules, 
from an administrative point of view, proposed by the depre- 
ciation section of the Bureau of Accounts. 


Mr. Loree claimed there was no depreciation in what was 
sometimes called the fixed property so long as it was ade- 
quately maintained. Considering the property of a carrier as 
a whole there being no depreciation, under the limitation men- 
tioned, there was no necessity for setting up a depreciation 
account or setting aside a depreciation reserve. He said the 
Commission should not prescribe rules. Hig suggestion was 
that an allowance should be made in the operating expense 
accounts for abandoned property. 

Mr. Loree said the executives had rejected rules recom- 
mended by railroad engineers. Mr. Eastman brought out the 
facts with regard to that phase of the subject and referred to 
the fact of the executives not abiding by the report of the en- 
gineers as a repudiation. Mr. Loree, however, said the plan 
had been rejected. He made no objection to the use of the 
word repudiation. 


The position taken by the executives was as follows: 
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1, That it is not necessary to set up depreciation reserves 
for the purpose of equalizing retirements. 

2. Any such plan as the Commission has proposed would 
et in such large reserves as to be uneconomical at this 

me. 

3. But, if the Commission thinks that the act is mandatory, 
which, the railroads do not admit, depreciation accounts should 
be confined to the larger and more costly structures, above 
some prescribed limit. 

Mr. Elliott emphasized the financial aspect of the subject, 
saying it would be unfortunate if the Commission prescribed 
rules because of the financial situation of the railroads, and 
the insistence of some part of the public that so-called high 
freight rates must be reduced. He advised the Commission 
not to force the putting aside of a depreciation reserve as sug- 
gested lest the money so accumulated be regarded by the part 
of the public insisting upon rate reductions as evidence of the 
ability of the railroads to stand such reductions. He said it 
was, and for a long time, had been the policy of the railroads, 
in times of light traffic to make comparatively light expendi- 
tures for maintenance and heavier ones in times of better 
financial conditions. In that way, he suggested, the railroad 
executive was able to spread his plans over a number of years. 
Incidentally he said that he was of the opinion that the Com- 
mission should administer the re-capture clause over five years 
instead of only one year periods because in such a period a 
truer picture of the financial condition of a given carrier. 


Mr. Mapother said he stood squarely upon the resolutions 
of the executives, the first adopted January 6, 1922 and the sec- 
ond August 23, 1923. Both recommended the confinement of 
the proposed rules to equipment because of the difficulty and 
unsatisfactoriness of results attained in the efforts to prescribe 
rules for depreciating structures and rights of way. Mr. Ma- 
pother said the Louisville & Nashville had tried to make a 
formula for doing that in connection with its property in Ala- 
bama but found it impossible. Mr. Mapother said the road 
made its first serious effort in that matter in 1910, years be- 
fore paragraph 5 was written into section 20. 


Nevertheless he said, if it was the sense of the Commis- 
sion that the so-called depreciation reserves should be created 
for fixed physical property, he said it was his opinion that the 
existing optional provisions of the Commission’s accounting 
rules should be continued, thereby permitting the executives 
to exercise their discretion as to the desirability of or neces- 
sity for such accruals, depending upon the financial condition 
of the carrier and other exigencies of the situation. 


Mr. Finley talked along the same general lines pointing out 
the considerations which should restrain the Commission from 
the making of rules that would tie up the money of the rail- 
roads in an effort to prescribe and enforce a scheme for setting 
aside depreciation reserves. His idea was that, inasmuch as 
there was a wide margin or twilight zone between adequate 
maintenance of property and the point where inadequacy be- 
came dangerous, the executive should be permitted to use a 
wide discretion of judgment. 

Accountant testimony was offered in the hearing on the 
proposed depreciation rules at the second day’s session, by A. D. 
McDonald, vice-president and controller of the Southern Pacific, 
and M. L. Beyers, chairman of the valuation committee of the 
Seaboard Air Line. They opposed the making of rules requir- 
ing the setting aside of a depreciation fund on all fixed property. 

Mr. McDonald opposed the creation of a depreciation reserve 
except on the large structures owned by a carrier, such, as for 
instance, its general office building and big terminals. He in- 
dicated that, in his estimation a rule requiring the carrier to 
estimate the life of snow sheds and then setting aside deprecia- 
tion reserve to take the place of the sheds when they should 
be abandoned would be almost ridiculous. Snow sheds and 
things like that, he said, were renewed stick by stick. 

Much of the maintenance and renewal work on a railroad, 
he suggested, was a matter of judgment in which the Commis- 
sion, if it desired a workable scheme, would have to depend 
upon the integrity of railroad men. He said the Commission 
would have to go upon the assumption that railroad men were 
honest, even 100 per cent honest, he assented, on a suggestion 
from the bench. Chairman Meyer wanted to Know whether he 
thought it not the duty of the Commission to investigate if and 
when a railroad set aside a reserve to pay an assessment under 
the recapture clause, in reporting to the income tax division of 
the treasury, and then failed to report anything to the Com- 
mission about having money subject to the recapture provision 
of the law. Mr. McDonald said that that looked like a case 
for an investigation. 

Generally speaking, the witness said, the Commission could 
ascertain from the accounts of a carrier whether the property 
under .scrutiny was being greatly over or under maintained. 
The Southern Pacific’s experience with maintenance and setting 
aside a reserve, he said, was such as to make it wonder whether 
it was practicable at all to formulate rules. He said that almost 
from the beginning of government control, the Southern Pacific 
thought there was not enough money being spent on mainte- 
nance. Therefore it hired engineers to look into the matter. 
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The Director-General of Railroads, however, thought so little of 
what they said that he disregarded the matter altogether, 


Commissioner Eastman asked if it did not appear the Com. . 


mission would have to prescribe a standard of maintenance to 
enable it to administer the recapture clause. The witness 
thought not. Mr. Eastman wanted to know if that might be 
taken as an assurance that if the Commission issued an order 
respecting recapture of excess earnings the Southern Pacific 
would not go into court and assert the Commission had not 
allowed enough for maintenance. Mr. McDonald said he could 
not bind the board of directors. Mr. Eastman said he had in 
mind counsel for the Southern Pacific, rather than the directors, 
Mr. McDonald said he always did what his counsel told him 
to do, whereupon there was laughter at the expense of Fred H. 
Wood, who was conducting the examination. 

Mr. Beyers took up the proposed rules seriatim and dis. 
cussed them at length to show the impracticability of the scheme 
which embraced the creatioon of a reserve for all fixed prop- 
erty, requiring an estimate to be made as to the life of every 
item of fixed property. It was hard enough, he said, at any 
time to assign a definite time for the life of a large piece of 
property, because use of it depended upon decisions about mat- 
ters not at all related to the piece of property itself. Deter. 
mination that a railroad needed heavier locomotives oftentimes 
required the rebuilding of bridges, roundhouses and turntables, 
so that the estimate made only a few years before became of 
no value at all. If a railroad never changed in any particular, 


he suggested, the estimates would probably not be far out of 
the way, but the trouble with an assumption of no change was 
that it never was of value because it was experience that 
showed there would be change. 





Personal Notes | 


C. L. Hinnant has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Atlantic Coast Line, with office at Wilmington, 
N. C. W. H. Brooks has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent for the Norfolk & Southern, with headquarters 
at Norfolk, following the resignation of Mr. Hinnant. 

J. J. Cowen has been appointed assistant traffic manager 
for the Pacific Fruit Express, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, following the resignation of E. H. Norris, who has ac- 
cepted service with another company. 


W. J. Black, the newly appointed director of colonization 
work for the Canadian National Railways, has returned from 
Great Britain, to lay his plans before President Thornton. 

. Edward H. Wright, a negro attorney of Chicago, has been 
appointed to membership on the Illinois Commerce Commission 
by Governor Small. The appointment fills a vacancy created 
by the appointment of Alexander J. Johnson to be insurance 
commissioner. 

Elmer F. Torgler has been appointed commercial agent for 
the Akron, Canton & Youngstown and for the Northern Ohio 
Railway, with office at Akron. : 

L. J. Spence, director of traffic on the Southern Pacific, 
has returned to New York from an inspection trip over the 
system. He was gone about a month and in the course of the 
trip went over the company’s lines on the west coast of Mexico 
from Nogales to Tepic. From Tepic he inspected the progress 
of the work of extending the Southern Pacific of Mexico to La 
Quemada. This 103 miles of road will be completed in about 
two and a half years, when the west coast will get rail service 
to the interior of Mexico by the joining of an already built 
section of line between La Quemada and Orendain, near Guada- 
lajara, with the National Railways of Mexico. 


Ralph W. Cooke has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent for the northwestern region of the Pennsylvania, with 
offices at Chicago, following the death of J. D. Couffer. Mr. 
Cooke has been freight claim agent at Chicago for the last 
three years. Courtland C, Geyer has been appointed to that 
position. Mr. Geyer was formerly district freight representative 
at Detroit. George A. Hill has been advanced from district 
freight representative at Chicago to division freight agent at 
Fort Wayne, following the assignment of E. T. Wood to other 
duties in connection with approaching retirement. 

George C. Taylor, president of the American Railway Ex 
press Company, died at his home in Pelham November 18. 

E. J. Westine has been appointed commercial agent for 
the Western Maryland at Kansas City, following the transfer 
of Frank G. Brown to be commercial agent at St. Louis. Paul 
T. Healy is appointed commercial agent at Columbus. 

H. L. Tibbetts has been appointed traveling agent for the 
New York Despatch Refrigerator Line and for the National 
Despatch Refrigerator Line, with headquarters in Milwaukee. 

The Wabash announces the following appointments, effec: 
tive November 20: G. G. Early, general freight agent; F. 4 
Barber, formerly chief of tariff bureau, now assistant general 
freight agent; and W. E. Mattox, formerly assistant chief of 
tariff bureau, promoted to chief of tariff bureau. H. G. Holden 
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and E. R. Newman have been appointed assistant freight traffic 
managers, 





Following the resignation of H. E. Graham, manager of 
traffic and sales, Pressed Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, F. M. 
Garland has been 
appointed traffic 
manager of the 
Pressed ‘Steel Car 
Company, the 
Western Steel 
Car and Foundry 
Company and 
subsidiary com- 
panies. He has 
also been elected 
director and vice- 
president of the 
Pittsburgh, Alle- 
gheny & McKees 
Rocksg Railroad 
and the Chicago 
& Calumet ‘River 
Railroad. After 
receiving a high 
school education 
Mr. Garland en- 
tered the service 
of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, 
Pittsburgh, as 
yard clerk and 
crew’ dispatcher, 
later being trans- 
ferred to the 
maintenance of 
way department 
of that line, 
in which depart- 
ment he remained 


for a year and a 
half. He entered the service of the Pressed Steel Car Company 


January 1, 1905, as freight bill clerk, serving, successively, as 
chief rate clerk, chief clerk of traffic department, and assistant 


traffic manager. He is vice-president of the Traffic Club of 
Pittsburgh. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of St. Louis will hold its annual dinner and 
installation of officers December 4. William J. Hutchins, presi- 
dent of Berea College, will address the meeting. 





The Traffic Club of New York will hold its annual dinner 
and election of officers November 27. 





The Traffic Club of Oklahoma City held its monthly dinner 
November 19. In addition to a program of entertainment and 
moving pictures addresses were made by A. S. Johnson, executive 
general freight agent of the Katy, who spoke on “Rail Transpor- 
tation,” and H. C. Conley, assistant general freight agent for 
the Frisco, J. S. Adsit, general southwestern agent for the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and Elmer C. Lette, of the O. K. 
Transfer Company, who spoke on truck transportation. 





The Border Cities Transportation Club held a meeting of 
the Prince Edward Hotel, November 15. Henry G. Carmichael, 
representing the Canadian Salt Company, spoke on the manu- 
facture of salt, illustrating his talk with moving pictures. 





The Traffic Club of Jacksonville, on November 17, was host 
to the 750 members of the American Association of Traveling 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements are as follows: First insertion, $1.00 line, 
minimum charge $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50e; 19 words 
te the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 6 t 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements f: 
and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Hl. 











TRAFFIC MAN—Twelve years’ railroad and industrial experience, 
tates, claims, classification matters, transit arrangements, rate ad- 
jJustments, etc., desires connection offering future possibilities, in- 


itial salary second consideration. Address A. R. V. 599, Traffic World, 
Chicago, th 


SSS 

POSITION WANTED—As Traffic Manager or Assistant with com- 
mercial concern. Thorough and varied knowledge of both railroad and 
industrial traffic management. Initiative, energy and intimate knowl- 
edge of all phases of transportation. Twelve years’ practical experi- 
ence. Address E. N. R. 603, Traffic World, Chicago, II. 
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Passenger Agents en. route for a two-day convention at St. 
Petersburg. A shore dinner and a sightseeing tour of the city 
was among the entertainments provided. The associations held 
one business session in Jacksonville. 





The Traffic Club of Kalamazoo celebrated its third annual 
dinner party with an attendance of more than 200. The ad- 
dress of the evening was made by W. J. L. Banham, president 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of American. At the meeting 
November 1 the club adopted resolutions on the death of J. F. 
Campbell, former president of the club and traffic manager for 
the A. M. Todd Company. 

The Traffic Club of Syracuse held its monthly meeting 
November 19. L. I. Armstrong, of the Bureau of Commercial 
Economics, spoke on “Trails Under the Northern Sun,” illus- 
trating his talk with moving pictures of scenes in Western 
Canada. 





The Traffic Club of Fort Worth has elected the following 
officers: F. G. Abbey, president; W. C. Preston, first vice-presi- 
dent; E. C. Price, second vice-president; R. C. Hatfield, third 
vice-president; I. S. McConnell, secretary-treasurer, board of 
governors to serve two years, R. G. McElyea, T. M. Sanger 
Brothers, Dry Goods; A. J. Scrivner, T. M., Wapples-Platter 
Grocery Company; H. G. Brower, D. F. A., Missouri-Pacific 
R. R. Company; R. L. Carnrike, secretary-treasurer, Binyon- 
O’Keefe Storage Co.; J. A. Chilton, C. T. A., Texas & Pacific R. R.; 
A. B. Waldron, D. F. A., I1-G. N. R. R. Beginning with the 
meeting on November 24 meetings will be held weekly. At that 
meeting the club was addressed by J. H. Barwise, counsel of 








Kedney Warehouse Co. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Minneapolis—St. Paul Grand Forks, N. D. 


Members A. W. A.—C. W. C.—Minn. W. A. 





Merchandise Storage and Pool Car 
qingeetten oy Distribution —=~,cx220 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
A. M. SOMES 


BONDED 
TRUCKMAN—FORWARDER 
234 Congress Street, Boston 
Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service and Carlead Distributors 


Petry Express & Storage Co. lnc. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


POOL CARS CHECKED AND DISTRIBUTED 
HORSE DRAWN AND MOTOR EQUIPMENT 
Member American Warehousemen’s Associatica. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
WIESENFELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


General merchandise storage and distribution. 
Prompt and intelligent service. 
References: Any jobber, banker or transportation man in the city. 
DEEP WATER AND RAIL CONNECTIONS 
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the Fort Worth and Denver, who spoke in defense of the Trans- 
portation Act. 


Speaking before the Traffic Club of Memphis at its celebra- 
tion of “Missouri Pacific Night,” its sixth annual dinner, L. W. 
Baldwin, president of the Missouri Pacific, called attention to 
the dangers of adverse legislation in the coming session of Con- 
gress. He pointed out how the carriers had been able to improve 
service under the present laws and said that a restriction of 
earnings or a reduction of valuation would prevent the carriers 
from rendering the transportation service that the country 
needed. Asking the co-operation of the traffic men, he said, in 
part: 


It is necessary that you explain to your representatives in Con- 
gress, in your own way, the necessity for leaving the transportation 
act alone and give the railroads an opportunity, with adequate rates, 
to work out a satisfactory transportation service. You gentlemen must 
appreciate that the railroads of this country have within the past 
several months handled in a most satisfactory manner the largest 
volume of traffic they have ever been called upon to move and this 
has been made possible by the stability that has been put into the 
railroad situation by the het gee transportation act which gave us 
confidence to acquire additional equipment, repair existing equipment 
and provide the facilities necessary to move this traffic. 
afford to permit this condition to be interfered with. 


You cannot 


Congressman William J. Driver, of Arkansas, spoke on river 
transportation, pleading for the further development of the 
inland waterways and declaring that the carriers and the water- 
ways could work in complete harmony and that the government 
should continue operation of the barge lines until they could be 
taken over by private enterprise. 

Congressman Hubert Fisher, of Memphis, spoke briefly on 
the recent realization of the people of the nation of the im- 
portance of the transportation lines of the country and he, 
too, expressed the hope that further development of the water- 
ways would soon be a reality and that there would be ample 
business for both rail and water transportation systems. Louis 
F. Klein, chief of the inland offices division of the United States 
Shipping Board-Emergency Corporation, declared that while the 
United States Shipping Board was having a hard struggle for 
existence at present, he hoped that the railroads, the industries 
and the public generally would forcefully bring to the attention 
of the shippers the need of having their exported products sent 
tc foreign ports in ships flying the American flag, and he pre- 
dicted the ultimate establishment on a firm and profitable basis 
of the American merchant marine. 





The Traffic Club of Dallas has elected the following officers: 
President, Julian Nance; first vice-president, A. T. Anderson; 
second vice-president, Seth Tate; third vice-president, B. W. 
Thomas; governors, W. W. Brown, H. B. Lockett and A. C. 
Valentine; secretary-treasurer, Arthur J. Stone. The club’s 
annual dinner was held November 24. Addresses were made by 
Railroad Commissioner Walter Splayn and by A. H. McKnight, 
attorney for the M. K. & T. of Texas. - 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis was addressed by Hugh K. 
Wagner, president of the Greater St. Louis Conference, on “The 
Extension of City Limits,” at its luncheon meeting November 19. 





The Transportation Club of Louisville held its luncheon 
on November 22 at the new Brown Hotel. Addresses were made 
by E. A. deFuniak, freight traffic manager of the L. & N., E. S. 
Woosley, general sales manager, Peaslee-Gaulbert Company, and 
H. T. Lively, freight claim agent for the L. & N. 





The San Antonio Traffic Club held a meeting November 14 
at which ballots for the annual election of officers were dis- 
tributed to members. The choice of the nominating committee 
was as follows: President, Howard Henson, purchasing agent, 
San Antonio Public Service Company; first vice-president J. M. 
Landis, chief clerk, superintendent, International-Great Northern 
R. R. Co.; second vice-president, L. S. Goforth, division freight 
agent, International-Great Northern R. R. Co.; third-vice-presi- 
dent, Asa Sowell, traffic manager, Joske Brothers Co.; secretary- 
treasurer, W. D. Turbeville, chief clerk, superintendent, San An- 
tonio & Aransas Pass Ry. Co.; sergeant-at-arms, C. M. Wilkin- 
son, general agent, Kansas City Southern Railway Company; 
directors (to serve two years), U. S. Pawkett, manager, San 
Ontonio Freight Bureau; S. B. Weller, vice-president, Newton- 
Weller Company. 





The Traffic Club of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce held 
its annual dinner and election November 15. The following 
officers were elected: President, R. D. Simons, traffic manager, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company; vice-president, J. F. Smith, 
secretary and treasurer, Sterling Piano Co., Inc.; secretary, 
Frank E. Grace, traffic manager, Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce; treasurer, R. A. Drake, district representative, Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. Co.; governor, W. D. Buckley, traffic manager, Hills 
Brothers Company; governor, P. L. Gerhardt, vice-president, 
Bush Terminal. The club was addressed by W. W. Drinker, and 
Billings Wilson, of the executive staff of the Port of New York 
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Authority, who spoke of the plans and progress of the Port of 
New York Authority. 


“The time is here when we who are interested in transporta- 
tion should say to the railroads that, inasmuch as we have a 
joint problem, we intend to get together and stay together until 
the problem is worked out to the satisfaction of all,” said W. 
J. L. Banham, traffic manager of the Otis Elevator Company, and 
president of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, speaking 
before the Kansas City Traffic Club November 19. Mr. Banham 
spoke on “Transportation from the Viewpoint of the Shipper,” 
declaring that the carrier, the shipper, and the public had, for 
the most part, an identical interest in the country’s transporta- 
tion problem. The shipper, he said, was interested in good 
transportation rather than cheap transportation. He said: 


The country, in my opinion, is not suffering from high freight rates 

at the present time, but is suffering from’ poor railroad service, which 
is not entirely due to the carriers’ failure to do their part. 
; The transportation problems of this country will not be solved by 
increasing the carriers’ present legislative burden and it would seem 
that the remedy is to be found by closer co-operation of the commercial 
organizations of the country with the carriers and a better under- 
standing on the part of the public as to some of the conditions the 
railroads have to face, which explains largely their present position. 

The railroads of the United States have been pounded, beaten, 
regulated and kicked by cheap politicians and shallow brain economists 
for twenty years. 


For many years the public listened. Most of us have at some 


time had a personal grievance against the railroads, as we always 
have a grievance against anything or anybody that touches our 
lives so_ closely. Being human we enjoyed seeing the _ rail- 
roads kicked. They appeared perfectiy able to stand abuse. The 
time came, however, when thinking people began to see that what had 
been an apparently harmless sport was developing into a _ serious 
menace which threatened to strangle the nation. 

What the railroads now ask and need is a rest from this meddle- 
some, costly interference. Let us support the railroads in their con- 
certed endeavor to bring their systems to top efficiency.’ After all, the 
railroads’ problem is the shippers’. 


TEXAS. TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


Following the cessation of activities by the Texas Cham- 
ber of Commerce and its transportation committee, the Texas 
Industrial Traffic League has announced that it will assume 
the activities of the committee, continuing an organization 
which will function along the same line. A series of weekly 
bulletins, the first of which was published November 17, will 
be issued by the League. 

“At this particular time,” the bulletin declares, “the entire 
freight rate adjustment in Texas and the Southwest is in 
jeopardy under numerous complaints now pending, which the 
state and interstate commissions look to some centralized body 
—_ in behalf of Texas industrial and commercial inter- 
ests.” 

The League will place on its rolls all members of the 
Texas Chamber of Commerce who have paid their dues in ad- 
vance and will maintain its headquarters at Dallas. A pro- 
gram of.active participation in current and pending rate and 
traffic matters is announced. 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES, ETC. 


. Henry N. Rodenbaugh has been authorized by the Commis- 
sion to hold. the positions of general manager of the Florida 
East Coast Railway Company and vice-president and director 
of the Jacksonville Terminal Company. 

Atlee Pomerene has been authorized to hold the positions 
of attorney for the Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway Com- 
pany and Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad Company, district 
counsel of the Lake Terminal Railroad Company, Newburgh & 
South Shore Railway Company and Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany and general counsel of the Cincinnati, Findlay & Fort 
Wayne Railway Company, Cuyahoga Valley Railway Company, 
Lakeside & Marblehead Railroad Company, Lorain & West Vir- 
ginia Railway Company, River Terminal Railway Company, 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad Company, Sugar Creek & North- 
ern Railroad Company, Toledo Belt Railway Company, and 
Zanesville Belt & Terminal Railway Company. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in good order in 
the period November 1-7 was 31,955 and the average daily short- 
age was 7,099, according to compilations made by the car sel- 
vice division of the American Railway Association from cal- 
riers’ reports. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Box, 16,756; venti- 
lated box, 23; auto and furniture, 92; total box, 16,871; flat, 
176; gondola, 5,821; hopper, 6,746; total all coal, 12,567; coke, 
282; S. D. stock, 989; D. D. stock, 383; refrigerator, 161; mis- 
cellaneous, 526; total, 31,955. 

The shortage was made up as follows: 


Box, 2,421; auto 


and furniture, 49; total box, 2,470; flat, 462; gondola, 1,033; 
hopper, 87; total all coal, 1,120; S. D. stock, 1,012; D. D. stock, 
107; refrigerator, 1,873; tank, 54; miscellaneous, 1; total, 7,099. 

Canadian roads reported a shortage of 1,000 box, 300 auto 
and furniture and 200 refrigerator cars. 
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|| THE PORT OF HOUSTON 


The Distributing and Export Center of the South 
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. The Port of Houston continues to grow—the statistics below speak for themselves: 

. October, 1923, one hundred forty-five arrivals and departures. 

‘ Compared with one hundred and eight arrivals and departures in October, 1922. 

h An increase of 34% over October, 1922, is it not? 

y During October, 1923, the Port handled 292,492 tons of freight. 

- Compared with. 225,260 tons of freight handled in October, 1922. 

” The above figures show an increase of 30% over October, 1922, do they not? 

= For > — ag months of 1923 there were 1,090 arrivals and departures, handling 2,337,171 tons 
of freight. 

8 Compared with 847 arrivals and departures for the same period of 1922, handling 1,463,999 tons 


1- of freight and 511 arrivals and departures for the same period of 1921, handling 1,028,631 
d tons of freight. 


” The above figures an increase in arrivals and departures in 1923 of 29% over 1922 and 113% 
e- over 1921. 


n- 


he Now, let’s compare the tonnage: 


The tonnage for the first ten months of 1923 shows an increase of 60% over the same period 
of 1922 and 127% over 1921. 











m- Why has the tonnage through this Port continued to increase? 

ns Because Houston has the location and railroads and gives the service. 

on Why not investigate? 

nd Write for copy of “Port Houston Booklet” and it will explain in detail. 

re Address DIRECTOR OF THE PORT, Court House, Houston, Texas 
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pe Interior view showing main conveyor delivering cargo direct from ships holds to portable conveyors for final storage in warehouse. 

cal- 

; Direct from ship’s holds to warehouse, by means of electric conveyors, with one handling:—No trucking, switching or draying. 

enti- Warehouse,—Re -inforced concrete and steel,—equipped with automatic sprinkler,—insurance 12c per hundred dollars per annum. 
flat, Exceptionally dry, well ventilated and lighted. Free from vermin,—rats,—clean and sanitary. 
oke, Floor level,—35 feet above mean low tide. 

mis- With our long experience in the warehouse business, we are familiar with the requirements necessary to the proper handling of your 

shipments. 

auto Complete record of all shipments mailed same day of movement. Daily stock reports furnished, if desired. 
033; Your shipments can be financed through our negotiable warehouse receipts. 
= A branch house service without the heavy overhead usually required. Cargo or carload shipments solicited. 
0 4 


-_ BINYON SHIPSIDE WAREHOUSE CO., INC., HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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HOOVER AND MERCHANT MARINE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


With a view to establishing an effective point of contact 
between associations interested in the merchant marine and the 
Department of Commerce as to lighthouse, steamboat inspec- 
tion, coast survey and navigation questions, a committee has 
been appointed to represent the associations. The suggestion 
that such a committee be appointed was made by Secretary 
Hoover at a conference held last week. 

Those who attended the conference were Frank S. Davis, 
manager of the Maritime Association of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Boston; Edwin H. Duff, representing shipping asso- 
ciations; Harvey D. Goulder, counsel, Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, Detroit; H. C. Hunter, counsel, American Shipbuilders, 
New York; Charles H. Potter, president, of the United States 
Ship Operators’ Association, New York; John H. Pruett and 
Capt. R. S. Lavender, of the Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America; Walter T. Roach, vice-president of the Philadelphia 
Maritime Exchange; Albert Gilbert Smith, president, American 
Steamship Owners’ Association, and A. J. Smith, representing 
the Association of Marine Underwriters. The committee re- 
ferred to was organized by those named above. 

In addition the conference was attended by Secretary 
Hoover and officials of the Department of Commerce having 
supervision over marine matters, and E. H. Goodwin, resident 
vice-president; A. B. Barber, manager of the transportation de- 
partment, and N. S. Myrick, chief of the marine bureau, of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

At the conference the question of revising the navigation 
laws was discussed in a general way. Secretary Hoover indi- 
cated that the desire of the department was that the commit- 
tee should study the laws with a view to finding out what was 
wrong with them and what changes should be made. The com- 
mittee also will give thought to the question of consolidating 
under one head the variouS governmental activities affecting 
shipping. At present the Department of Commerce, the Treas- 
ury Department, the Navy Department and other departments 
deal with matters affecting shipping, exclusive of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Shipping Board which does not come within the field 
under consideration. 

Secretary Hoover recently expressed the opinion that the 
navigation laws were archaic and that a revision should be 
made. No conclusions were reached at the conference, which 
was regarded as the first step toward co-operation between the 
shipping interests and the Department of Commerce. 


STATUS OF MERCHANT MARINE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A survey of the employment of the American merchant 
marine for the quarter ending October 1, 1923, by the Bureau of 
Research of the Shipping Board shows, in comparison with the 
conditions at July 1, 1923, a slight reduction in number of the 
privately owned vessels in the overseas foreign trade at a 25 
per cent increase in the number of privately owned vessels in 
lay-up. The active Shipping Board fleet shows an increase of 
four vessels, while the laid-up tonnage is reduced six steamers 
by sales. In a statement discussing the survey, the board said: 


Dealing first with the privately owned fleet, it is found that five 
passenger vessels were withdrawn from overseas service, and one 
was added by withdrawal from lay-up. Four cargo vessels were with- 
drawn from the European services, one from the East Coast of South 
America, one from the Far East, two were added to the West Coast 
of South America and one to the Orient service, giving a net decrease 
of three cargo vessels and four passenger steamers, a total of 78,800 
gross tons, 

Tanker services showed a net decrease in the services overseas 
of five vessels of 32,953 gross tons, five withdrawals occurring from 
the European services and two from the Far East, while two tankers 
were added to the Orient service. 

The nearby foreign services (West Indies, Caribbean and Canada) 
show a net increase of eight vessels and 60,861 gross tons, the increase 
being chiefly due to tankers in the Mexican oil trade. One passenger 
vessel was added to this service and one cargo vessel withdrawn. 

In the intercoastal trade no actual changes have occurred in the 
number of vessels employed. The fleet presently engaged in this 
service consists of five passenger vessels of 26,980 gross tons; 145 
cargo vessels of 827,094 gross tons, and 100 tankers of 781,309 gross 
tons, a total of 250 vessels and 1,635,283 gross tons. 

The total privately owned fleet shows a net increase, over the 
number and tonnage so owned at July 1, of 25 vessels, due princi- 
pally to transfer from government to private ownership. During this 
period nine cargo vessels were transferred from the control of the 
Alien Property Custodian to private operation, 14 vessels were sold 
by the Shipping Board, new construction added four, and six were 
added through change of registry. Deductions have been made of 
sight vessels through loss, abandonment, scrapping and sale to foreign 

ag. 
Included in the vessels deleted from the documental list and sold 
for scrapping are two well-known and erstwhile famous carriers, the 
“Minnesota,” the largest cargo vessel ever under the American flag, 
and the ‘“‘Philadelphia,’’ one-time premier ship of our passenger fleet, 
gna an active auxiliary in both the Spanish-American and World 
ars. 

The inactive private shipping aggregates 542,875 gross tons as 
compared with 471,375 gross tons on July 1. Twenty-four additions 
have been made to lay-up during the period, but the twenty-five addi- 
tions to the fleet offset this and retain practically the same number 
of vessels in active service as for the previous quarter. 


The distribution of the privately owned tonnage can be summar- 
ized as follows: 
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Total fleet: 5,092,540 gross tons. 





Per cent of 

Service No. Tons Tonnage 
Overseas (long haul) foreign........... 77 515,790 10 
EUCE SS UNNI « octinscbis «0:0 bin cy cobb ee-de-6% 183 769,747 15 
pe i ee ae es ee eee 250 1,635,383 32 
Coastwise and Insular Possessions..... 438 1,628,748 32 
a Ae oe eee Spee 161 542,875 11 
100.00 


Of the government fleet, including both Shipping Board and the 
Panama Railroad vessels, there were, on October 1, 365 ships of 
2,340,665 gross tons in operation out of a total of 1,306 vessels aggre- 
gating 6,465,351 tons. Six vessels were in the intercoastal trades and 
11 were in the nearby~-foreign trades. The remainder of the active 
ships were engaged in maintaining our overseas foreign trade routes, 
as directed by the Merchant Marine Act, 1920. 


SHIP RATES RESUME ADVANCE 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


After two or three weeks of hesitation, during which it 
was uncertain whether the previous advances would be main- 
tained, ship charter rates resumed their upward trend last 
week. Scarcity of vessels for prompt movement of full car- 
goes, and heavier demands for space, resulted in increases 
particularly in the coal and grain trades. The number of fix- 
tures was not so large as in the week before, but rates gen- 
erally were higher. 

Advances in the charter market were reflected to some 
extent in the open rates on regular steamers on grain, but 
conference tariffs were unchanged. It is doubtful if the steam- 
ship conferences will be able to bring about any material in- 
creases in rates in the near future, due to non-member compe- 
tition, but the situation in most trades is undoubtedly improv- 
ing. 
A favorable development was the restoration of the Porto 
Rico Conference, in which six steamship lines participated. 
While existing rates will be continued for the present, increases 
averaging 15 per cent will be made effective February 17. The 
rates will then still be considerably below the levels prevail- 
ing before the breaks, as there have been declines of 50 to 
60 cents in the past year. 

In the grain trade, there was a steady advance in rates 
from the North Atlantic and Montreal to the United Kingdom. 
Few ships were available for the remainder of November and 
early December, with the result that shippers were compelled 
to bid up for tonnage. United Kingdom rates moved up from 
three shillings for a quarter of 480 pounds to three shillings, 
four pence and six pence for heavy grain. Oats and barley 
were slightly lower. The advance to the U. K. placed ship- 
ments there on the basis of about 16 cents for 100 pounds, 
which was comparatively higher than the 17 to 17% cents 
quoted to the Mediterranean, according to Funch, Edye & Co. 

Shippers from Montreal to the United Kingdom were freely 
offering four shillings for ships available for November load- 
ing. T#Ade to Italy was relatively dull, due to recent financial 
difficulties which have been encountered with Italian purchasers. 
Shippers were offering 20 cents for 100 pounds to Greece. It 
was evident, however, that any increase in demand for these 
ports would be followed by rate advances similar to those in 
the United Kingdom trade. 


A moderate number of coal charters were closed at rates 
showing gains in some instances and declines in others. One 
French Atlantic charter was reported at $2.45 a ton, and two 
vessels were fixed for Italy at $2.90 and $3.15 a ton. Other 
shipments were offered, but shipowners were inclined to hold 
out for higher rates than shippers were willing to pay. Some 
decreases were noted in South American rates. Recent quo- 
tations to Rio and the River Plate dropped to $3.50 a ton. One 
fixture was made at $3.70 a ton to the River Plate but this was 
higher than subsequent offerings. 


As the opening of the Cuban sugar season approaches, in- 
quiries are becoming more numerous and 19 shillings, six pence 
to 20 shillings a ton is being mentioned from Cuba to Europe. 
No fixtures were reported, however. 


The lumber trade, especially from the Pacific Coast to 
Japan, was considerably stronger. Shippers were offering $15 
a 1,000 feet, the top price of the year, and brokers predicted 
that $15.50 to $16 would be reached shortly, on February, March 
and April tonnage. 


PANAMA CANAL REPORT 


In his annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
Governor Morrow of the Panama Canal said that, in the fiscal 
year, the Panama canal began to yield a net revenue com: 
mensurate with its capital cost. The net income from tolls and 
other miscellaneous receipts grouped under the head of “transit 
revenue” was $10,001,066.50, as compared with $3,466,574.69 
in 1922. The number of transits of the canal by ships payins 
tolls was 3,967 as compared with 2,736 in 1922. The net ton 
nage increased from 11,417,459 to 18,605,786, and tolls from $11, 
197,832.41 to $17,508,199.57. Cargo tonnage increased from 10, 
884,910 to 19,567,875. 

Governor Morrow said the phenomenal growth of the past 
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year was not anticipated and was in a sense abnormal. It was 
due primarily, he said, to the development of oil fields in south- 
ern California, the shipment of oil constituting 60 per cent of 
the eastbound cargo at the close of the fiscal year. Tanker 
tonnage in either direction was approximately as great as all 
other commercial tonnage combined, the governor said, adding 
that it was problematical how long these heavy shipments of 
California oil would continue. 

“A healthy growth of traffic, irrespective of crude oil,’ the 
governor said, “is shown by the totals for other cargo, which 
aggregated 10,303,538 tons in 1922 and 15,354,174 tons in 1923, 
an increase of nearly 50 per cent.” 

Continuing, Governor Morrow said in part: 


All of the principal maritime nations of the world, with the ex- 
ception of Japan, shared in the increased traffic and sent a greater 
net tonnage of shipping through the canal than in 1922. The number 
of Japanese vessels fell from 189 to 163, and their net tonnage from 
872,466 to 753,219. The United States made the greatest gains, in- 
creasing from 1,095 vessels of 4,971,509 net tons to 1,994 vessels of 
10,208,536 net tons. 

American vessels carried 56.5 per cent of the cargo moving through 
the canal, British vessels 25.2 per cent, Japanese vessels 4.8 per cent 
and Norwegian vessels 3.6 per cent. The corresponding figures for 
1922 were: United States 45.5 per cent, Great Britain 30.5, Japan 
9.5, and Norway 3.7. 

An analysis of the traffic through the Panama Canal by principal 
trade routes shows that the most notable increase during the year 
was in the United States intercoastal trade. The cargo handled be. 
tween the two coasts increased from 2,562,527 tons to 8,068,553 tons. 
Excluding California crude oil, which contributed 3,689,049 to the 
total, this is an increase of more than 70 per cent. In 1922 cargo 
handled in the intercoastal trade represented 23.5 per cent of all cargo 
passing through the canal; in 1923 intercoastal cargo represented 41.3 
per cent of the total. 

There was also a great increase in trade between the east coast 
of the United States and the west coast of South America, cargo 
gt over this route in both directions increasing from 793,123 tons 
in 1922 to 2,054,523 tons in 1923. Chilean nitrate and iron ore and 
Peruvian oil were the most important single items in the total. 

The trade between the east coast of the United Satets and the 
Far East fell off from 2,031,487 cargo tons in 1922 to 1,909,285 cargo 
tons in 1923. 

The trade between the west coast of the United States and Europe 
showed a slight decline in cargo handled, which was balanced by an 
increase in the trade between Europe and western Canada. If the 
two sets of statistics are combined, as is logical, since vessels trading 
to the west coast of North America commonly call at both Canadian 
and United States ports and it is difficult to make an accurate segre- 
gation of cargo on the basis of the declarations filed at the Panama 
Canal, then the cargo handled between the west coast of North 
America and Europe, both directions included, shows an increase 
from 2,058,704 tons in 1922 to 2,511,791 tons in 1923, or approximately 
22 per cent. f 

The trade between Europe and the west coast of South America 
—— from 946,931 cargo tons in 1922 to 1,749,986 cargo tons in 


These are the important trades through the canal and account 
for 83.4 per cent of all cargo handled. Of the minor trades, that be- 
tween Europe and Australasia continued to decline, but there was 
an increase in the trade between the east ccast of the United States 
and Australasia. ; 

Due to the development of through lines, and a corresponding 
decline in transshipment business at the canal, there was less cargo 
handled between Cristobal and the west coast of South America. 
Shipments of Mexican crude oil to the west coast of South America 
were approximately the same as in 1922. Trade between the east 
oa of the United States and the west coast of Canada showed an 

crease, 

Atlantic and Gulf ports of the United States shipped 70 per cent 
of all cargo passing through the canal from Atlantic to Pacific, and 
received 65 per cent of all cargo moving from Pacific to Atlantic. 
Pacific ports of the United States shipped 55 per cent of all cast- 
bound cargo, and received 42 per cent of all westbound cargo. 


OCEAN PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


The Bureau of Research of the Shipping Board has issued 
its first regular report covering the passenger traffic to and 
from the United States. This report is a part of the study 
of American commerce which the board is required by law to 
undertake. It shows for the first six months of 1923 the num- 
ber of passengers of each class entering and leaving the United 
States, arranged by the districts of the United States and the 
foreign regions between which they move. The report also 
shows the number of passengers handled in each of the prin- 
cipal American ports. The different passenger destinations are 
classified under three heads: Overseas, nearby (which includes 
the Canadian and Caribbean regions) and non-contiguous United 
States territory. Discussing some of the figures in the report, 
the bureau said: 


New York leads all American ports in the overseas ovement 
with a total of 208,359 passengers handled in the first six fhonths of 
the year. Second for the United States and first on the Pacific comes 
San Francisco with 19,176, followed by Boston with 11,369 and Seattle 
with 6,046. The total movement of passengers for the six months in 
the overseas trade was 249,002, of which 152,436 entered and 96,566 
departed. Third class traffic made up more than one-half of our in- 
coming passenger business, but less than one-third of that outbound. 

One of the surprising facts shown by this report is the magni- 
tude of our passenger traffic with the nearby countries, which is 
almost altogether a movement of first class passengers. Over the six 
months in question, there was a total movement of 197,750 first class 
Passengers to and from the nearby countries, while the entire over- 
seas first class movement of all coasts was but 56,396. The ports of 
the Gulf, and those near the Canadian boundaries figure prominently 
in the nearby movement. 

Of the foreign districts the movement between the United States 
and the United Kingdom amounted to a total of 64,210 passengers. 
Germany and the Scandinavian nations showed 78,737, while Holland, 
Belgium, France and Spain were responsible for an aggregate move- 
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ment of 41,770. The Oriental traffic, that is, that to China, Japan 
and the Philippines, totaled 22,679. South American ports handled 
but 7,939 passengers, of whom 6,265 sailed from or to ports on the 
east coast of South America, and 1,674 from _or to ports on the west 
coast of South America. 


INVESTIGATE NAVIGATION LAWS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureay 


In preparation for a complete report on the handicaps im- 
posed on American shipping by navigation laws and regulations, 
the committee on revision of the navigation laws has issued q 
questionnaire to individual owners for details of the manner 
in which they have been burdened. The committee, which held 
a meeting Tuesday at the offices of the American Steamship 
Owners’ Association, intends to submit its recommendations to 
the Department of Commerce and the Shipping Board early in 
December, when Congress assembles. 

The letter addressed to members of the association says in 
part: 


As you are aware, shipowners have complained for a long time 
of bane faults and injustices of the navigation laws and rules in 
general. 


Will you kindly prepare and send to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, at the office of the association, 11 Broadway, New York, a 
specific statement of points in which the navigation laws and rules 
have proved burdensome to you in your own business? 

The committee asks this particularly in regard to the navigation 
laws relative to seamen, to inspection and to measurement, 


The committee consists of Capt. E. E. O’Donnell, C. H. 
Sprague & Son, chairman; Robert F. Hand, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey; A. S. Hebble, Southern Pacific Company; 
A. J. McCarthy, International Mercantile Marine Company; 
David T. Warden, Tidewater Oil Company. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the American 
Steamship Owners’ Association, Tuesday, President Alfred Gil- 
bert Smith reported on the conference last week with Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover in Washington and expressed the opinion 
that closer co-operation with the department would be bene- 
ficial to the shipping industry. He said Mr. Hoover recognized 
the needs of the shipowners and that he was disposed to in- 
crease the services of his department. 

The committee authorized Mr. Smith to continue as repre- 
sentative of the association in suggesting methods for further 
co-operation between the government and.the private industry. 

The committee accepted the resignation of the Garland 
Steamship Line from the association and also that of William 
Campion, vice-president of the Garland Line, from the executive 
committee. “ 


TRANSIT CHARGES ON PARCEL POST 


Paul Henderson, second assistant Postmaster-General, has 
issued the following with respect to transit charges on parcel 
post packages for insular Italy and other places sent via Italy: 





According to announcement printed in the Postal Bulletin of Oc- 
tober 13, 1923, and the item ‘Italy’ in the table printed in the Postal 
Bulletin of November 1, 1923, parcel post packages sent via Italy are 
subject to transit charges, in addition to the postage, as follows, in 
cents per parcel: 


Insular Italy (Sicily, Sardinia, Elba, Lipari, Tremiti, etc.)......... 10 
are I COO oo os ccc cccccetec gece quccnsebeecses 10 
ee Me alas sae Sia: Care 0:0:6100.5)0 ob entree RIN oiedielecs-, 60/0054 32 
es SI Oe ie 0.5.6 5:0:0in tn Sik 2 5 Roe aealnelemie ee 40 


Dodecaneso (islands of Rhodes, Casos, Cos, Kalymnos, Karki, 
ores, Lypos, Nisiros, Patmos, Piscopi, Scarpanto, Stampalia, - 
EE AEE SEE EES SEED Ei, ee ee ee en nea 

While the transit charge, as well as the postage, is required to be 
fully prepaid by the senders, this office is advised that a considerable 
number of parcels for Insular Italy are received at the dispatching 
exchange offices without prepayment of the above-stated transit 
charge of 10 cents per parcei. Postmasters are requested, therefore, 
to adopt such corrective measures at their offices as will assure the 
full and proper prepayment of the transit charges on parcel post 
packages destined for the laces indicated above. 

For the further information of postmasters, it may be stated that 
Insular Italy comprises the Sicilian Provinces of Caltanissetta, Ca- 
tania, Girgenti, Messina, Palermo, Siracusa and Trapani, the island 
of Elba, the Tremiti Islands (Caprara, San Domino, and San Nicola), 
the Lipari Islands (Alicudi, Filicudi, Lipari, Panaria, Salina, Strom- 
boli, and Culcano), and Sardinia Island (Provinces of Cagliari and 
Sassari). Parcels for any of these places are required to be prepaid, 
by means of postage stamps affixed, at the rate of 10 cents per par- 
cel as a transit charge and 12 cents for each pound or fraction thereof 
as postage, 





UNITED AMERICAN LINES’ SERVICE 


The United American Lines have extended their arrange 
ment for ferry car service in connection with their intercoastal 
sailings to Harrisburg and York, Pa. Direct cars containing less 
than carload lots are dispatched from these cities over the 
B. & O. each week to meet the United American Lines’ steamer 
sailing from Baltimore. Weekly ferry car services, which are 
eliminating delays in transit and heavy trucking charges on less 
than carload lats destined for the west coast, also have been 
established from Hartford, Bridgeport and Cedar Hill Transfer 
to New York over the New York, New Haven & Hartford; from 
Rochester and Syracuse to New York. over the Buffalo, Roch- 
ester & Pittsburgh Railroad and the D. L. & W. Railroad, and 
from Cleveland to Baltimore over the B. & O. 
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COMMENDS BOARD OFFICIALS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Commissioner Plummer, of the Shipping Board, has received 
a letter frqm J. F. Berwin, of the International Trading Corpora- 
tion of America of Chicago, commending him for denouncing the 
resolutions of the American Marine Congress. (See Traffic 
World, Nov. 17, p. 1228). Mr. Berwin also called attention to 
the article published in The Traffic World of November 3, p. 
1064, under the heading “Water Rates To Pacific Coast,” where- 
in it was shown that rates on certain commodities from the 
United Kingdom to Pacific coast ports were lower than rates 
from North Atlantic ports to the same destinations. Mr. Ber- 
win told Commissioner Plummer that steps should be taken 
to compete effectively with the British and to develop the use 
of American ships by American exporters and importers. 

Replying to the letter, Commissioner Plummer thanked Mr. 
Berwin for his commendation. “Your kind offer of assistance 
to myself or my colleagues in our endeavor to build up the 
American merchant marine is much appreciated, as it is only 
by the earnest co-operation of us all that this can be accom- 
plished,” he said. 

Discussing the Traffic World article, Commissioner Plum- 
mer said the rate situation referred to was difficult to meet be- 
cause, as pointed out in the article, the British sent their ships 
to the Pacific coast for cargoes to bring back to the United 
Kingdom and that they could afford to make low rates on ship- 
ments from the United Kingdom to the Pacific coast destina- 
tions. He said the movement from the United Kingdom to the 
Pacific coast was not large while the movement in the reverse 
direction was large. He said if the intercoastal lines reduced 


their rates to the Pacific coast, the British would simply cut 
their rates again. 


SHIPPING BOARD AFFAIRS 


Chairman Farley, of the Shipping Board, will return next 
week from his trip to Europe. In his absence the boaid has 
not arrived at a definite conclusion with respect to the pro- 
posed consolidation plan for the services between North Atlan- 
tic ports and the United Kingdom. There is some feeling in the 
board that the studies of what might be accomplished in the 
way of economies by changing to the proposed plan have not 
proved that the change would make possible substantial econ- 


omies and that, unless such a result could be obtained, a change 
should not be made. 


PARCEL POST FOR CHILE 
Paul Henderson, second assistant Postmaster General, has 
announced that, effective at once, consular invoices will be neces- 
sary for parcel-post packages addressed for delivery in Chile 
only when the value of the contents exceeds five pounds sterling 
or twenty-five dollars. 


The item “Chile” on page 192 of the July, 1923, Postal Guide 
is modified accordingly. 


REJECTS OFFER FOR SHIPS 


The Shipping Board has rejected an offer by the California 
Citrus Growers’ Exchange for the purchase of the five ex-army 
transports the board has ordered reconditioned for the London 
service to take the place of the “502” vessels sold to the Dollar 
line. It is understood the board decided the proposal made 
could not be accepted and that furthermore the vessels were 
desired for the London service. 


OBSOLETE SHIPS FOR SALE 


The Shipping Board has announced it will open bids De- 
cember 3 on twelve obsolete steel vessels and one concrete 
vessel. They will be sold on condition that they are tobe 
scrapped in the United States. Most of the vessels are tied up 
at New York and Philadelphia. 


RECONDITIONING BIDS AWARDED 


The Shipping Board has awarded bids for the recondition- 
Ing of five of the Hog Island “B” type steamers which were 
built for army transports. Bids were submitted for this work 
by thirteen of the leading shipyards of the East, including the 
United States navy yards at Brooklyn, N. Y., and Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The awards were made on the bids submitted by the Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding Company, New York, plant at Kerney, N. J., 
for the reconditioning of the S. S. Cantigny, Marne and Tours, 
and to the Staten Island Shipbuilding Company, Staten Island, 
N. Y., for the reconditioning of the S. S. Ourcq, and to the 
United States Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N, Y., for the recondition- 
ing of the S. S. Aisne. The work on these vessels is to be 
completed in periods ranging from 75 to 125 days. These five 
steamers will be placed in the London trade as fast freight 
carriers with refrigerator facilities, and will take the place of 
the steamers sold to the Dollar company to be used in its 
round-the-world service. 


The bid of the Federal Shipbuilding Company was $1,004,- 
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650 for the three vessels named, and that of the Staten Island 


Shipbuilding Company was $389,500. The Brooklyn navy yard 
submitted an estimate of $390,000. 


LEAVES INTERCOASTAL TRADE 


The Garland Steamship Corporation announced this week 
that it would abandon the intercoastal trade and place its entire 
fleet of six vessels on the trans-Pacific route. Several months 
will be required to make the change. General offices will be 


maintained in New York, but operating headquarters will be 
established at San Francisco. 


MEXICO REDUCES SURTAX ON PARCEL POST IMPORTS 


The surtax on imports by parcel post has been reduced from 
50 per cent of the duty to 25 per cent of the duty, effective 
November 16, according to a report to the Department of Com- 
merce from Assistant Trade Commissioner H. B. MacKenzie. 


_ surtax on parcel post exports remains at 25 per cent of the 
uty. 


COAL PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS 


“Production of soft coal improved somewhat in the week 
ended November 10 despite interruptions caused by elections 
on Tuesday, November 6,” says the current report of the Geo- 
logical Survey, which in part follows: 


The tote] output is now estimated at 10,737,000 net tons, an in- 
crease over the week before of 190,000 tons. Preliminary reports of 
cars loaded on the first three days of the week (November 12-17) 
show that Monday, November 12, was widely observed by the miners 
as the Armistice day holiday. Loadings on that day were less than 
half of the normal Monday loadings. It is anticipated that the total 
output for the week will be in the neighborhood of 10,000,000 tons. 

The production of anthracite recovered promptly after the holi- 
days and was affected but little by elections on November 6. The 
total output, including mine fuel, local sales, and the product of 
dredges and washeries, is now estimated at 1,967,000 net tons. This 
was a decrease of 102,000 tons when compared with the most recent 
full-time week, that ended October 27. Preliminary reports for the 
—— week indicate that work virtually ceased on Monday, Novem- 

er 12, in observance of Armistice day. 

The all-rail movement to Eastern New York and New England 
continued to decline in the week ended November 10. Railroad re- 
ports to the American Railway Association show that 2,399 cars of 
bituminous coal, and 3,001 cars of anthracite were forwarded through 
the principal rail gateways over the Hudson. In comparison with the 
preceding week there were decreases of 16 and 7.5 per cent, respect- 
ively. Bituminous shipments were but little more than two-thirds of 
those in the corresponding week of 1922. 

There was a marked decrease in dumpings of soft coal over the 
tidewater piers at Hampton Roads during the week ended November 
10. The total quantity handled by the three railroads serving those 
piers was 221,357 net tons, against 310,716 tons in the week before. 
This was a decrease of 89,359 tons, or 28.7 per cent. All classes of 
shipments contributed to the decline. 

The movement of soft coal from lower Lake Erie ports fell off 
slightly in the week ended November 11. Reports submitted by the 
Ore and Coal Exchange state that the total dumpec was 910,525 net 
tons, against 975,652 tons in the week preceding. Of the total dump- 
ings, 864,870 tons were cargo coal and 45,655 tons were vessel fuel. 

On November 11 cumulative dumpings of cargo coal stood at 
27,327,942 tons. That figure exceeds by a wide margin those for 
the corresponding periods of any year on record, and is 7,981,574 tons 
larger than the average for 1920-22. With perhaps two or three 
weeks of open navigation remaining, the total for 1923 is but 825,375 
tons behind 1918, the year of record movement, 

The improvement in the lake movement of anthracite in the first 
week of November was not maintained, and in the second week ship- 
ments declined at both ports at which anthracite is handled. The 
Ore and Coal Exchange reports total dumpings of 91,012 tons, of 
which 86,491 tons were dumped at Buffalo, and 4,521 tons at Erie. 
This was a decrease of 51,060 tons, or 36 per cent. , 

According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canadian coal 
mines produced in 1922, 15,157,431 net tons, against 15,057,493 tons in 
1921, and 16,946,764 tons in 1920, the year of record output. ‘ 

Imports of coal into Canada from the United States declined 
sharply to 13,438,294 net tons. This was a decrease of 26 per cent 
and 35 per cent, respectively, when compared with 1921 and 1920. In 
terms of actual tons the decrease in bituminous receipts was 27 per 
cent larger than that in anthracite receipts. Relatively, however, the 
decrease in anthracite receipts was much the larger, the anthracite 
imported being 45 per cent less than in 1921, 


CONDITION OF LOCOMOTIVES 

Fewer locomotives were in need of repair November 1 than 
there have been in years, according to reports filed by the car- 
riers with the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. 

On that date the number in need of repair totaled 10,112, or 
15.8 per cent of the number owned. This was a reduction of 397 
below the number in need of repair on October 15, at which 
time there were 10,509, or 16.4 per cent. 

Of the total number, 9,163, or 14.3 per cent, were in need of 
heavy repair on November 1, a decrease of 292 under the number 
in need of such repairs on October 15. Reports also showed 949, 
or 1% per cent, in need of light repair, a decrease of 105 within 
the same period. 

The railroads on November 1 had 54,080 serviceable locomo 
tives, an increase of 489 since the middle of the previous month, 
while the number of serviceable locomotives in storage and ready 
to meet increased traffic demands numbered 2,517, or 30 more 
than on October 15. : 

In the last half of October, 21,989 locomotives were repaired 
and turned out of the shops, an increase of 2,666 over the first 
half of the month. 
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NS CONTINENTAL FREIGHT 





Trans-Continental Freight Co. 


General Offices: 203 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Boston......... Old South Bldg. Denver....... 1700 Fifteenth St. 
|. ee Ellicott Square Los Angeles...Van Nuys Bldg. 
Philadelphia. ...... Drexel Bldg. San Francisco. .Monadnock Bldg. 
Cincinnati...Union Trust Bldg. Seattle....... L. C. Smith Bldg. 
Cleveland..... Hippodrome Bldg. Oy IE iinccwccxcoodaans 







Sosweers 13th and Kearney Sts. 





THE DE LUXE TRAIN 


Thru to Miami Daily — Starting December 2nd 


Thru Sleeping Cars to West Coast Resorts 


The Floridan is the only solid through train to Miami 
and East Coast resorts and the fastest train to Florida. 


Leaves Chicago 11:40 A. M. 
Arrives Birmingham 5:00 A. M. 
Arrives Jacksonville 8:10 P. M. 
Arrive Miami 10:20 A. M. 


Observation, club and dining cars; drawing room, com- 
partment—-single or en suite—and open-section sleeping 
cars to Miami, St. Petersburg, Tampa and Bradentown, 
also serving Sarasota. Valet and maid. Powerful new 
mountain type locomotives insure smooth riding and 
on-time arrivals. Pullman passengers only. Reserva- 
tions now being made. 


The Seminole 


The dependable all-year train to Florida —leaves Chicago dailyat 9:10 p.m. 
Arrives Jacksonville 7:50 second morning, connecting for all Florida 
resorts. Thru sleeping cars with drawing rooms, compartments and 
open sections to Jacksonville, Tampa; Miami, starting December 1st; 
and Savannah, Ga. Observation car, dining car and coaches. 


Illinois Central Service all the way 
Address mail inquiries to J.V. LANIGAN, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago, Iil. 
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|__| “Now That’s More Like It!” 


When you turn your L. C. L. 
shipments over to Trans- 
Continental your freight ex- 
penditures and your claim 
correspondence immediately 
undergo an astonishing de- 
crease. 


We don’t dicker or make 
propositions; we quote rates, 
name dates, and render bills 
at the rate quoted, showing 


delivery on the date stated. 
That’s all. 


Drop a line to our nearest 
office, asking someone to 
come and tell you the pleas- 
ant details. 











OE ae See 


Illinois 
Central — 
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THE TRAFFIC 
CANADIAN JUNE TRAFFIC 


The following monthly traffic report of railways of Canada 
for June, 1923, is a statement of revenue freight by principal 
commodities carried by the railways of Canada: 


SUMMARY STATEMENT FOR PROVINCES 


Total Revenue Freight Carried (Tons 2,000 Pounds) 














Originated 
Received from foreign connections 
Total 
Total Destined Destined from 
freight Loaded at to to foreign 
origi- Canadian Canadian foreign con- 
Province nated stations points points tions 
SNe Ser ee re 9,292 9,292 fy oer 3s eaNows gewwen 
po ee eee 631,208 630,254 932 22 954 
New Brunswick....... 237,942 229,594 2,515 5,833 8,348 
BE oink wgeg s0004-6tie 1,689,931 . 1,123,504 431,559 134,868 566,427 
DE vaceshighs cep cad 4,346,335 2,163,549 1,136,903 1,045,883 2,182,786 
EL naw edips cose 355,968 336,772 CS, ee 19,196 
Saskatchewan ........ 326,017 $02,916 21,453 1,648 23,101 
SE. cic ca dacibe :t.0dse 331,038 324,210 mae ahve 6,828 
British Columbia ..... 443,211 409,865 13,392 19,954 33,346 
Dominion of Canada. .8,370,942 5,529,956 1,632,778 1,208,208 2,840,986 
Terminated 
Delivered 
At stations to foreign 
Province in Canada connections 
I ee 9 acti: ahr. ci sip haveunieeek Sa Wee ah tp ale ae ns 57. 2 mam 
I Sa o5e7. oi. CoV ov Ge ow ae dew weak oeedcn ¢ 579,303 3,739 
cs fh asthe Shin's Bia Sai Seater dw ance 106,958 68,207 
IN «tins acts triaiterle: 60-6. co chievectiatn oa ath wo Gaia Gialeeakcvaie necaresa 1,313,401 850,241 
NE ie ae Se ctk new ass tia uidlee eto wiais 4b ae Se 2,693,513 1,389,128 
I aco Malate ty aihlels. tS oH .0«,bledrste Web abit tes cateeee 86,144 17,068 
i aciare oly. 2, 6: ob ae’ 3: Sagar eas ose eek © pubes 181,556 42,275 
NG tid iain Mal ae ha S oa 4:6 D Giese Wel ale 6. Gebie Le etinwsle 187,563 A237 
ian avesiic tus ya Sle'ins a ee aie acalareeole Sed 275,091 82,649 
I, SE 1 «6's. o6g- ers bora esieh s Maca atte 5,638,616 2,453,424 
Originated 
Total Loaded at 
freight Canadian 
No. Commodities originated stations 
Agricultural Products 
ie, EE. Git. lew. abies he S a. WelKe etl soles ob sie ea ire 645,354 636,634 
SOMME Gdidien ewe dees odes ees eo eedieewe eecuecde 62,547 35,660 
REE RE ae een eee & Rn a 138,892 103,170 
pe «a0, Warptaviardeia «thee Foch keep e Wels babb Se 51,926 49,420 
irene ik do acm wie ahdin Wikio We ose wee ba alam ele ee 26,609 25,104 
et ele ake Sard Ge< 0d die Woews eee hele ehalee © 5,113 5,082 
RR ee ene rie ee 10,875 9,649 
a a it ale ait oen i Sa 6a ace Genin Hw les es oh ece 170,100 138,233 
i i PCE. os -o:c0scenedebeewocetes 92,239 54,590 
nara os cee encemsmebanv ee dees 58,166 46,519 
eS SE eee 6,890 280 
ON OTe 565 111 
ge a Ba et ay eee 31,543 2,126 
INN otal eae FOS WG-6 oO sia ore oma Cece be ueied 26,851 15,083 
Bes “Geer BOG WemetaDles. ..6.ciiiccccccccscces 13,001 1,682 
1G. Other agricultural products... .........< 27,099 4,603 
| A ere ne eer eee 1,367,770 1,127,946 
Animal Products 
a, esa Ces od i ose dud he SA eames 6 aaiee 5,460 5,169 
eT a ee re ere 52,034 49,854 
EE isnt peat Sibel n clna.o-we.o erences eeimewae 6 1,569 1,314 
cee la a: 6: 4:10.40: 6 0650 ee. or eie eee 17,093 14,315 
Be, BOOUNO SOREN CIFOR: boc ccc wscccscccccce 45,835 6,439 
22. Dressed meats (cured or salted).......... 18,732 4,240 
23. Other packing house products............ 28,882 3,610 
a eee 5,529 48 
Be I: es Re ties os exe gee'ewes 18,151 2,542 
26. Butter and chees 35,605 13,801 
RR ee ee a eee er 5,958 895 
le es ii cin cS occa cebccecevesos 14,128 5,732 
BO. ORGY BAINEE PTOGUCUH. 40 0c cceccccccscces. 11,508 3,397 
RS ae ee 260,484 111,356 
Mine Products 
Oe ee eee 595,696 3,761 
i: , EE aa Vgies Dieccue sive he'd o V0 ose 1,384,305 707,346 
ee I SS a insta eleg gag dedvie eee. 0 d'ele H00 10,283 10,119 
EE lee Galdaetiaies Kare cqdemereecndesqecewes 84,032 18,670 
ie NE) Oa Cd ih nae aaa Wg vie’ 6 2 oS e0ee'o el 105,871 104,932 
35. Other ores ahd concentrates.............. 185,865 173,159 
een et 8,92 8,663 
37. Clay, gravel, sand, stone (crushed)....... 581,321 522,837 
38. Slate—dimension or block stone........... 9,560 77,420 
eR eee eee 36,195 5,759 
ee Ry re 15,956 11,560 
i. GEE. + cade SOOM a6. 46 Et a 00o0:6s Gane desiew esses 32,430 12,758 
Sk. Other mie products... cccccscccsccccce 48,415 39,909 
I ak ated wo ndh on gis Owe etic Caaecn'e be Mew eae 3,188,851 1,696,893 
Forest Products 
43. Logs, posts, poles, cordwood.............. 207,324 200,266 
ana ton ckmaanehed gece eeeadnnes cueneses 23,30 17,476 
i EEL: 5 acgitip ann }cw c'eseves ch eucemncd bad 269,828 267,813 
46. Lumber, timber, box shooks, staves, head- 
RT a a ee ee ae 775,528 654,838 
a” le Re ee ee 58,702 52,832 
ae ee a ae 5 Se eee 1,334,682 1,193,225 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous 
48. Refined petroleum and its products....... 144,854 96,813 
i ea ca hes UN kbp Ke CAC CI wees 0¥00 1's 45,022 22,078 
SS N,V cceauees tenance eeeees 48,532 20,332 
ee Re a ee ee 26,445 22,867 
52. Bar and sheet iron—structural iron and 
eR ey a ee 158,826 56,562 
53. Castings, machinery and boilers.......... 52,403 22,331 
Sa a ee a ee ae ee ee ee 161,973 157,678 
55. Brick and artificial stone.... 98,186 80,984 
ee er eee 51,933 47,919 
57. Sewer pipe and drain tile................. 9,550 8,713 
58. Agricultural implements and vehicles other 
Se Snare ne naa e ee ce 26,351 11,993 
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59. Automobiles and auto trucks............. 97,175 19,110 
60. Household goods ............ 5 Gaia ee aeteara 8,955 7,983 
*“S.. .  —R-Eee  e 5,003 1,801 
Oe, MU TOON oe, i c.o:t.0 0,4 0:10 ¢:0kis'vee-cle's 16,178 14,653 
Sc AOU RIENCE ON BIOS. = is). cc hectccccaccios 14,054 12,050 
64. Paper, printed matter, books.............. 156,554 105,605 
ge Bees, oo eee ean ee 116,850 86,731 
66. Fish (fresh, frozen, cured, etc.)........... ,810 3,975 
SS OR ee et a eae 690 367 
68. Canned goods (all canned food products 
wt. &. eee ae 19,046 8,553 
69. Other manufactures and miscellaneous... 625,267 372,413 
a RRR tig Re aie ete gears te 330,498 219,025 
TE: "Sind 's eta gaa wares eee ut tase cain 2,219,155 1,400,536 
COME: CHEOD falas ds oc ticdes Sencids wee hws 8,370,942 5,529,956 
: Originated Terminated 
Received from foreign connections At Deliv- 
Destined to Destined to Totalfrom stations ered to 
Canadian foreign foreign in foreign con- 
No. points points connections Canada nections 
da tucca +. “ateiern 794 7,926 8,720 462,295 196,935 
SS eae 6,371 20,516 26,887 13,473 34,690 
ee Ss en 1,698 34,024 35,722 82,488 58,509 
sik.cs siteamnees:a 257 2,249 2,506 38,514 3,817 
an 58 1,447 1,505 5,986 14,398 
De acto awacoiusins pene 31 31 3,919 182 
, ee a ee 443 783 1,226 6,115 3,111 
ae 1,988 29,879 31,867 84,828 107,493 
Wie x cadres + 2,914 34,735 37,649 38,096 50,118 
| ee ee 770 10,877 11,647 38,838 19,274 
| SOE a ces ae 2,953 3,657 6,610 2,186 3,821 
RR Ss es 6 387 454 249 402 
oo CO 23,665 5,752 29,417 24,067 5,917 
ee 4,350 7,418 11,768 19,277 10,769 
ra ae 7,503 3,816 11,319 12,398 4,007 
LOE 8,334 14,162 22,496 10,254 16,120 
Wetalk ic. 62,165 177,659 239,824 842,983 530,163 
ME chess ginteo kee ols 177 114 291 5,257 195 
ee, FP 148 2,032 2,180 49,029 4,372 
_ Se eee 27 228 255 1,487 254 
ee eee 40 2,738 2,778 13,898 3,205 
_ AS 2,578 36,818 39,396 8,507 37,493 
ME de olawie on 6,970 7,522 14,492 2,096 18,075 
a > cahouna eves 3,711 21,561 25,272 4,205 24,579 
ae ee a palpate 5,481 5,481 151 5,481 
See 137 15,472 15,609 2,549 15,548 
4. crethaviesnerncre < 136 21,668 21,804 8,158 25,184 
eee 962 4,101 5,063 1,905 4,668 
_, ee 806 7,590 8,396 5,239 9,698 
Baits che heres 1,283 6,828 8,111 2,548 7,358 
SS 16,975 132,153 149,128 105,029 156,110 
Wy oiib ie nneeteceae 422,494 169,441 591,935 317,049 171,485 
662,893 14,066 676,959 1,196,759 60,489 
See roe a 164 5,791 oceewhis 
a ee 63,450 1,912 65,362 59,853 4,976 
OS 722 217 9329 104,349 125 
_ SE ae 8,664 4,042 12,706 167,312 10,763 
Se ea 74 185 259 8,345 404 
See 33,914 24,570 58,484 501,216 78,893 
ee 6,427 15,713 22,140 80,292 14,572 
. re was 30,436 25,965 144 
a eee 1,305 3,091 4,396 13,857 3,122 
ae 14,040 5,632 19,672 21,276 6,500 
a ae 4,914 3,592 8,506 19,640 19,935 
Titel «chs 1,249,497 242,461 1,491,958 2,521,704 372,008 
oe er ae 1,626 5,432 7,058 190,996 23,912 
PO 3,629 2,195 5,824 21,432 3,802 
re ee 1,434 581 2,015 138,286 186,382 
Se 30,740 89,950 120,690 397,053 327,335 
ee ee 2,249 3,621 5,870 25,707 13,971 
Tétal «+ .% 39,678 101,779 141,457 773,474 555,402 
late Orniciaie vice sro 32,359 15,682 48,041 131,791 20,281 
| Sea ee 3,165 19,779 22,944 25,607 25,241 
EES Oe 11,643 16,557 28,200 28,957 16,875 
SR eee 1,971 1,607 3,578 18,050 1,953 
a eae 76,473 25,791 102,264 99,372 33,659 
., Ree 10,611 19,461 30,072 30,616 21,672 
SE oe 2,061 2,234 4,295 143,021 11,235 
Seen 13,584 3,618 17,202 96,987 6,341 
EE 1,805 2,209 4,014 51,292 2,713 
LE LES 485 352 837 9,131 486 
__ SESE ee 3,071 11,287 14,358 12,710 13,439 
BD. cu sccasttiscute 5,808 72,257 78,065 14,766 81,492 
, OR 384 588 972 7,026 1,478 
| EAE EE ERSE 440 2,762 3,202 1,812 2,937 
re es 430 1,095 1,525 15,585 1,828 
_ orate a 498 1,506 2,004 9,574 4,981 
, ER aS 2,534 48,415 50,949 26,305 130,353 
_ eee 918 29,201 30,119 21,785 109,386 
OE ee ee 128 697 835 3,282 2,400 
RRR 128 195 323 178 545 
__ EER 1,208 9,285 10,493 7,471 11,457 
Mi SiN sive Sarde 71,773 181,081 252,854 412,584 250,623 
Pt visite« dekcoaer 22,976 88,497 111,473 227,524 88,306 
TORR cesses 264,463 554,156 818,619 1,395,426 839,741 
Grand total....1,632,778 1,208,208 2,840,986 5,638,616 2,453,424 


FREIGHT FOR HALIFAX 


For the first time in many years, the Cunard Company is 
advertising in Great Britain for freight for Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
This is the direct outcome of the removal of the differential 
of one cent a hundred, and the increase of the British pref 
erence by ten per cent to goods entering through Canadiat 


ports. 


In the coming season there will be about sixty calls 
from transatlantic steamers at Halifax, averaging three a week. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 


OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established in 1868 


General Transfer and Storage Business 
Four Warehouses on Terminal Tracks 
255,000 Square Feet 


Special attention given Merchandise ~~ 
Storage Accounts and handling of 
loads for Distribution. 


NO SWITCHING CHARGE ON CARLOAD SHIPMENTS 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 123 West Madisom Street 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 100 Broad Street 


MAINE 






pORLTAND, 


Galt Block Warehouse Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Storage, General Merchandise and Household Goods 
ee ari er Cat cd Comad Govt. 
Office, 20 Commercial St., Portland, Maine J. S. SAWTELLE, Manager 


So gee 
Weatherred Transfer and Storage Co. 


FIREPROOF STORAGE 


DISTRIBUTING—WAREHOUSING 
One Block on Mary at 13th Street 


peta aeaipee gta 
STORAGE OF MERCHANDISE 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL caRS| Foreign Freight 


Over night service to all points on Chicago, Aurora & Elgin Elec- 
tric Lines and its connections. Direct delivery to all Trunk Line 
floors via Chicago Tunnel. All without cartage charges. 


“au. 500, TERMINAL WAREHOUSE Forwarders 


Established 1884 
CHICAGO D.C. ANDREWS & CO.,, Inc. 


JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Boston Office: 
1020 South Canal St., near Taylor St. 92 State Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 





















TAYLOR EDW ARDS 


Transfer and Storage Co. 


Members: 
American Warehousemen’s Asso. Central Warehousemen’s Club 


Merchandise Distributors a a 
DISTRIBUTION CARS POOL CARS FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


Delivered, Forwarded or Stored. mee een 
a tt 9 om ° nacetinan seis LOCATIONS FOR NEW INDUSTRIES. 
EMPTY FACTORIES AVAILABLE. 
FIREPROOF STORAGE LOW INSURANCE ELECTRIC POWER RATES. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON WAREHOUSE SITES WITH SIDINGS. 


LABOR COSTS, Etc. 
DO THEY SHOW UP FREIGHT RATES. 

YOUR TARIFFS—i325 ais3 

wt AUTOMATIC 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 
IN 




















OPPORTUNITIES PAMPHLETS 
(Western Lines) 


MANUFACTURERS, WHOLESALERS and others who are 
thinking of opening branch factories in Canada to take care 
of CANADIAN and EXPORT business should apply to this 
Department for all information in connection with above. 


EASTERN LINES WESTERN LINES 
G. W. CURTIS, JOHN F. SWEETING, 
Industrial Commissioner, Industrial Agent, 
Windsor Station, Montreal. C.P.R. Station, Winnipeg. 


W. L. BURNIE, E. J. SEMMENS, 
Industrial Agent, Travelling Industrial Agent, 
C.P.R. Bldg., Toronto C.P.R. Station, Vancouver. * 


TARIFF FILES _ 


Catalog and Special Bulletin 


HOW TO FILE TARIFFS 


tell you all about improved 
methods you can not afford to 
without. 
Write Department T for in- 
formation and factory prices. 


THE AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Mfrs. Automatic Filing Appliances 
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REDUCED RATE DOES NOT WORK 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


The claim is made by the Canadian Pacific Railway that 
the reduction in grain rates is not having the effect of moving 
large quantities of grain via Vancouver, and that that port is 
not receiving a large proportion of the recordbreaking Alberta 
crop of 200,000,000 bushels. Statistics are quoted showing that, 
In the period from September 1 to November 3, there were ship- 
ped to Vancouver 3,725,978 bushels as compared with 2,031,051 
for the same period last year. The statement says: 

As this year the Alberta wheat crop is probably well on to treble 
that of last, and as there has been a reduction of ten per cent in 
the freight rate on grain moving to the Pacific, it is evident there 
should be strong factors working for its movement to Vancouver. 
That more has not gone there to date is considered to be another 
evidence of the fact that something more than favorable rates are 
needed before a new route can take away a large quantity of grain 
traffic from the old channels. 

The contention that the Canadian National Railways would bene- 
fit greatly through increase in grain business that would come to it 
following lower rates to the coast has not so far been strikingly 
- borne out, and that for the very good reason that by far the greater 

part of the wheat in Alberta is found along the lines of the Canadian 


Pacific Railway. What the National would get in an ordinary year 
remains to be seen. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures for grain inspections during 
September and October show that the Canadian Pacific is moving the 
larger share of the western crop. The total inspections for these two 
months were 105,097 cars, or 3,207 less than for the same period last 
year. The Canadian Pacific is credited with 61,141 cars, an increase 
of 893, while the Canadian National is credited with 43,447, or 3,702 
less than last year. 


It may be noted that official figures from Vancouver show 
that 7,500,000 bushels are booked for shipment in December 
from the port, equal to the entire movement in the-grain sea- 
60n last year. 


CANADIAN RATE FIGHT 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


At a general meeting of the Vancouver Board of Trade this 
week it was decided to continue the fight for equalization of 
freight rates, and support was pledged to the provincial govern- 
ment in any future procedure. G. G. McGeer, K. C., who has 
been counsel for the provincial government since the fight began 
two years ago, addressed the meeting. He expressed the opinion 
that it would not be advisable to carry the case to the court of 
last resort, the Privy Council in London, at present. He said 
it might be included in a number of other grievances from 
which British Columbia is suffering, and then carried to the foot 
of the throne, with the request that they be rectified, even though 
the constitution of Canada should have to be amended to do so. 

“This is not a mere scrap between a number of shippers and 
a railway company over rail rates,” said Mr. McGeer, “but the 
struggle for the recognition of a right and prime factor in the 
development of western Canada, which looks far beyond the 
present day.” 

Dealing with the attitude of the government in referring the 
matter back to the Railway Commission, he said the appeal had 
been made to the federal cabinet on the ground that there were 
certain constitutional facts in the case, and pledges under con- 
federation, which it was not altogether pertinent for the Board 
of Railway Commissioners to take into account in its findings. 
In throwing the issue back to the board, the cabinet placed that 
body in the position, if it gave a new and modified judgment, of 
admitting that its original finding was at fault. It was hardly 
to be expected that a commission holding the status of the one 
entrusted with railway affairs in Canada would allow itself to be 
placed in that predicament. Consequently, there was little to 
be hoped for from the Commission’s review of the evidence given 
before the Pxivy Council. 

Mr. McGeer said that when the Commission arrived in Van- 
couver November 30 he would ask permission to put to it a series 
of questions on facts, and, armed with the replies, those pro- 
testing against the western rates might go back to the govern- 
ment and even demand an amendment to the railway act, if what 
they were asking was not attainable otherwise. 

In regard to the order-in-council of 1920, to the effect that the 
grade of the C. N. R. should not be taken into consideration in 
fixing rates, he did not think there was any intention in the 
mind of the government that it should apply to such a case as 
that brought before the Railway Commission by British Colum- 
bia; but if it were to be used as an excuse for refusal to grant 
the reductions asked steps should be taken to have such a con- 
dition of affairs remedied. 

“There have been charges made that British Columbia has 
shown a disposition to become belligerent, secessional, and de- 
sirous of disrupting the union of Canada in this case,” said Mr. 
McGeer, “but neither I nor any one who has been associated with 
me has said anything to give ground for such an allegation. 
We have said that it is not a happy condition in Canada when 
a large section of the population is conscious of the fact that 
it is being unfairly dealt with, and is harboring bitter feelings 
over that situation. Under such conditions it is our duty to 
utter a note of warning. 
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“The opposition we are faced with is centered in only a rela- 
tively small group, and it is left for me to tell where that hos. 
tility lies. I know it, because I was faced with it for days in 
presenting this case. That opposition is the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and I am not afraid to say it. For two years I have 
been up against it; and, believe me, I know it. We are not fair 
with ourselves unless we realize this and say so. To my mind 
che opposition of the C. P. R. has lasted long enough for the 
interests of that company itself. We have argued the case on 
the basis of facts and figures, and I do not think that we need 
to resort to such methods as boycotts and coercion to get, even 
from such a corporation, the fair play and justice for which we 
are asking.” 

Mr. McGeer gave some details of the operations of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, jts profits and its financial re. 
serves, and contended that it might solve all its own difficul- 
ties in the matter of railway operation in British Columbia by 
the electrification of its lines, which, he said, could be done 
at a cost of less than five per cent of its reserves. 

Meanwhile, W. B. Lanigan, general freight traffic manager of 
the C. P. R., and its great expert on this question of western 
freight rates, has been in Vancouver and has given out an 
interview. 

“T have, of course,” he said, “read the various expressions 
of opinion appearing in the British Columbia papers in refer- 
ence to the question of freight rate application. I would draw 
attention to the fact that, in no province of Canada and in no 
city of the Dominion, has the Canadian Pacific invested so much 
capital as in British Columbia and the city of Vancouver. The 
future of this investment depends on the development of the 
province and the growth of Vancouver. There has been no fac- 
tor, as yet, that has contributed as largely in this direction as 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. There is no individual company 
or corporation whose annual disbursement in the province or city 
is as large as that of the Canadian Pacific. I cannot believe 
that either the people of the province or the citizens and busi- 
ness interests of Vancouver are inimical to this enterprise. 

“There will always be differences of opinion in the question 
of freight charges. Where these differences cannot be adjusted 
by mutual conferences between business associations or inter- 
ests and the carriers, Parliament has provided a railway act 
and a competent and impartial tribune to administer the law 
and to render a decision. The application of the attorney-gen- 
eral of the province against the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific railways was presented with supporting evidence and 
argument in both the court and the privy council, as was also 
the evidence and argument of the carriers. On their decision 
rests the outcome. I have every belief that the court is both 
impartial and independent. It is specially equipped, both by 
experience and knowledge, to deal with these questions. It has 
the advantage of the advice of its traffic, operating and legal 
experts. It is apparently both experienced and competent. In 
any event, it is the only tribunal that was elected by Parliament 
to administer and interpret the railway act and to decide these 
questions. It is as absurd to boycott Canadian carriers in favor 
of American interests because of an adverse decision as it would 
be for Canadian carriers to retaliate in the extent of a reverse. 

“I can review many years of railway service, and during al 
experience of nearly half a century I have never known a com 
munity of a carrier that did ont lose out when it started repris- 
als and prolonged differences.” 


CANADIAN CLASSIFICATION 


The Traffic World Ottawa Burecu 


The new freight classification, No. 17, is nearing comple 
tion after seven years’ hard work by the Canadian Freight 
Classification Committee. It is expected that it will be formally 
approved by the Board of Railway Commissioners before the end 
of the year. It is a volume of about 300 pages. : 

The existing classification has been in existence for six 
teen years. A great many of the articles shipped today are not 
covered in it, and it does not provide for present day methods 
of boxing and crating. The old classification contains thir 
teen pages. 

The work has been done by a committee composed of W. B. 
Lanigan, Canadian Pacific Railway; George Stephen, Canadian 
National, and Frank J. Watson, Grand Trunk Railway. The 
public is represented on the committee by T. Marshall, traffic mat 
ager of the Toronto Board of Trade; S. B. Brown, traffic mat 
ager of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; J. K. Smith. 
Montreal Board of Trade, and G. C. Ransome, chairman of the 
Canadian Freight Association, chairman of the committee. 

In the last two years the committee has met delegatio#s 
from all lines of industry and trade and has held many sittings 
when the whole classification -was gone over, item by item, a8 it 
affected each trade, and then classified by general consent uD 
the whole list of eight thousand items had been covered. 
few exceptions, all interests concerned were satisfied with the 
classifications before they were finally included in the draft 
volume just printed. 

The classification committee left this week for western Cal 
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GENERAL GRAIN RATE INQUIRY 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION DOCKET 15263 


Investigation instituted by the Commission with a view to determining whether and to what extent the rates, etc., in 


respect of the transportation of grain and grain products, in interstate or foreign commerce, are unjust, etc. 

‘ Hearing held Kansas City, beginning November 14th; Minneapolis, beginning November 26th, before Commissioner 
Aitchison and Examiners Keene and Beach. 

The Official Stenographers’ minutes of these and all other I. C. C. hearings can be secured from the Official Reporters for the Commission 


The State Law Reporting Company, 235 Broadway, New York City, or from the Official Fiel ; 
per page (fixed by the Commission). ” eld Reporter at the hearing. The charge will be 12%c 
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Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco 
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Fireproof Warehouses on Track 
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Moore and Water Streets, New Yorke Telephone Bowling Green 7394 
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DO YOU KEEP A RECORD OF YOUR CARS? 


Do you know the convenience of being able to ascertain, at a moment’s notice 
all the pertinent facts about a car received by you a year ago? 
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alla, where it will meet delegations from various shipping in- 
terests for a final survey of the classifications as now arranged, 
and will straighten out any matters with which western inter- 
ests may be dissatisfied. The final sittings of the committee will 
be held in Montreal the latter part of December, and the volume 
will then be submitted to the Board of Railway Commissioners 
for final approval. It is anticipated by the committee that the 
classification as a whole will be accepted by the board as a 
general agreement between the shipping interests and the trans- 
portation companies. It is expected that it will go into circu- 
lation shortly after the beginning of the year. 


CANADIAN BOARD HEARINGS 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


The Board of Railway Commissioners met at Ottawa this 
week to hear the following cases: 


1. Application of the Dominion Canners, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., 
for an order directing the Canadian National Railways to establish 
commodity rates on fresh apples when shipped in crates (commonly 
known as bushel boxes) from various points on the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways in Ontario to Aylmer, Brighton, Simcoe, Strathroy 
and Forest, for further manufacture and shipment, on a carload basis 
of eighth class rate, carload minimum weight 35,000 pounds. 

2. Application, of the Toronto Board of Trade, Montreal Board 
of Trade and the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association for the same 
— privileges on dried peas as are accorded other 
grains. 

3. Application of the Canada Cement Company, Limited, for ad- 
justment of rates on gypsum rock, in carloads, from Caledonia, Ont., 
to Montreal, P. Q., and Ottawa, Ont., on a basis not to exceed the 
rates now in effect on crushed stone. 


And in the matter of Order of the Board, No. 34341, dated 20th 
October, 1923, suspending M. C. R. Co.’s Sup. 69 to Trf. C. R. C. 3074, 
effective Nov. 3, 1923. 

4. Application of the corporation of the city of Hull, P. Q., for 
an order authorizing the opening of Coallier street, Hull, P. Q., or 
what is known as Tetreaultville or Val Tetreau, across the tracks of 
the Hull Electric Railway and ©. P. R. (Ottawa, Northern & West- 
ern Railway). . 

Railway companies subject to the jurisdiction of the board 
and the Railway Association of Canada are required to speak to the 
matter of the extent to which they assess charges by way of storage 
or rental in respect of commodities such as ‘cordwood, pulpwood, etc., 
when piled on railway property adjacent -te-stations pending ship- 
ment; and, also to speak to the justifiability-of such charge, if made. 


Chairman Carvell and Commissioner Lawrence are in the 
west, where the list of cases for hearing as at present arranged 
is as follows: 


November 21, Grande Prairie, Alberta: 


1. Application of the Edmonton, Dunvegan & British Columbia 
Railway Company for approval of route map showing proposed exten- 
sion of its Grande Prairie branch through Township 71, Ranges 6, 7 
and 8, W. 6 M. 

2. Application on behalf of the Grande Prairie Board of Trade, 
the Grande Prairie municipality and residents of Grande Prairie, 
Alberta, for a substantial reduction of the freight and passenger rates 
now charged by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, the Edmon- 
ton, Dunvegan & British Columbia Railway Company and the Cen- 
tral Canada Railway Company, or one or other of them, in respect 
of freight and passenger traffic originating on or destined to, or con- 
signed from, or arising between points on the Edmonton, Dunvegan 
& British Columbia Railway and the Central Canada Railway, so as 
to place the producers, merchants and other persons resident in the 
territory affected, cn as favorable a basis as other agricultural com- 
munities in Western Canada. 


November 26, Edmonton: 


1. Application of Junkins Local No. 263, United Farmers of 
Alberta, renewing an application for an order requiring the Canadian 
National Railway to provide and construct a loading spur on the 
northeast quarter of Section 26-53-10 W. 5 M. (Keston hetween Jun- 
kins and Chip Lake). 

2. Complaint of the Canadian Coal Company, Limited, Edmon- 
ton, Alta., regarding — rates on coal from C: 


ardiff to Canadian 
yt Railway stations as published in E. D. & B. C. Ry. Tariff 


November 29, Victoria, B. C.: 


1. Application of the Esquimault & Nanaimo Railway Company, 
under Section 248 of the Railway act, 1919, for an order authorizing 
the use and operation of the railway portion of the Johnson street 
bridge, Victoria, B. C., which has been constructed under the pro- 
cisions of the board’s Order No. 31334, dated 2d August, 1921. 

And for an order amending Order No. 12644, dated Sept. 1, 1910, 
in such manner so as to provide in connection with the operation of 
the bridge that the bascule spans shall not be opened during the 
period of ten minutes before and twenty minutes after the scheduled 
time for arrival of a scheduled train of the applicant company at its 
station on the east side of Victoria harbor, or during the period of 
twenty minutes before and ten minutes after the scheduled time fo 
7 ga of a scheduled train of the applicant company from its sai 
8 on. 


December 2, Nelson, B. C.: 


1. Complaint of Lindsley Brothers, Canadian Company, Limited; 
Mankin Lumber & Pole Company; The Christian Community of Uni- 
versal Brotherhood, Limited, Salmon Valley Lumber & Pole Company 
Branch, The Independent Lumber & Pole Company et al., along the 
line of the Great Northern Railway, against rates charged on lumber 
and fence posts from stations south of Nelson, B. C., to points on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, via Nelson. 


December 10, Winnipeg, Man.: 


1. Application of the United States Grain Growers, Limited, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, for a ruling of the board in the matter of proper 
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rates applying on carloads of oats shipped from Foxwarren, i- 
toba, to Kirriemuir, Alta., and to Red Deer, Alberta, via C. P. R, 


The application of the Express Traffic Association of Can. 
ada representing the express companies doing business in Cap. 
ada and also the express department of the Canadian National 
Railways for such an adjustment of rates as will permit the 
companies to earn a fair return for their services will also be 
heard at the above points on the dates given, and also at Van. 
couver, November 30; Calgary, December 6; Saskatoon, Decem. 
ber 7; Regina, December 8. 


MARINE INSURANCE IN CANADA 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureay 


The statement that Canada may go into the marine insw. 
ance business unless the British underwriters meet her claims 
for rates equally favorable as those given elsewhere on the 
Atlantic seaboard has aroused much interest both in Canada 
and Great Britain. The Department of Marine has received a 
number of communications from Canadian firms interested in 
shipping, approving either government insurance or the estab- 
lishment of a Canadian Lloyds. 

“Millions of dollars have left Canada,” says one communi- 
cation received from a marine insurance authority of Montreal, 
“in payment for marine insurance, which might easily have 
been retained here. With a little encouragement from the gov- 
ernment, a Canadian Lloyds can be instituted, and there would 
be little difficulty in securing experienced men to conduct the 
business. There is an urgent demand for marine insurance at 
a reasonable cost in other parts of the Dominion besides the 
St. Lawrence.” 

Nothing has yet been hearg from the British underwriters 
in answer to the Canadian protest, and it is stated here that, 
included in the program of legislation which the government 
will present to Parliament, at the coming session, will be a 
measure dealing with this matter, unless all the Canadian de- 
mands are granted. : 


ROADS NEED NOT PAVE STREETS 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


The Canadian Board of Railway Commissioners has ruled 
that there is no provision in the railway act requiring railways 
to pave streets which they use in passing through a town and 
says that the functions of the Board of Railway Commissioners 
under section 35 are clearly tied down to and restricted by 
the general exercise of its general jurisdiction under the railway 
act, and are not directly concerned with the provisions of the 
municipal act or any other provincial law. 

The ruling followed the application of the town of Leam- 
ington, Ontario, for an order requiring the Windsor, Essex & 
Lake Shore Rapid Railway Company to provide a railway in 
that town. The order reads in part: 


There is no provision of the railway act requiring railways to pave 
streets as part of railway operation, and the board’s functions under 
Section 35 are clearly tied down to and restricted by the general ex- 
ercise of its general jurisdiction under the railway act, and are not 
directly concerned with the provisions of the municipal act, or any 
other provincial law. ‘The section invoked is clearly intended to be 
used, in a proper case, as an axaiiory. to the board’s functions in 
administering the railway act, and ought to be strictly so construed. 


RATES ON ALBERTA COAL 
The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


President Thornton announces that there will be no more 
rate cutting on the carriage of Alberta coal to Ontario. He 
said: 


The Canadian National gave that reduced rate on coal from 
Alberta in the hope that it would be part of a cooperative effort to 
make it possible to get Alberta coal to the eastern part of Canada at 
a price that would compete with that of other coal. But no_other 
interest evidently did anything to make that possible. And I do not 
know that the Canadian National will ever again make such an effort 
to help because the trouble is that its effort is misunderstood and too 
much is expected of it. 

It may as well be understood that we are not going to carry any 
commodity, coal or anything else, at a rate that is unremunerative. 
Such a policy on coal would amount to a subsidizing of the coal indus- 
try. The National Railways cannot afford to do that. 


It was mentioned that there was considerable clamor for 
a lower rate on western coal. - ~ 

“They can pass all the resolutions they like,” said Sif 
Henry. “It will make no difference. That matter is settled 
and settled finally.” 


TORONTO WATER FRONT PLAN 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureaw 


It looks as if the dispute between the city of Toronto and 
the two Canadian transcontinental railways regarding the 
water-front might at last be settled. At a conference between 
Presidents Thornton and Beatty and the city officials the — 
ways have presented a new plan which they believe will 0 
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only be better but will save a good deal of money to both the 
city and the railways. The original cost of a viaduct, including 
the station (which has been built for a number of years and 
been awaiting use until the present controversy could be set- 
tled), was estimated at $39,000,000. The cost of the present 
plan is estimated at $20,476,000. The viaduct plan was to cost 
the city $8,806,404 as its share, while the present plan will 
cost it less than half that sum. The saving to the railways 
will be between eight and nine millions. The exact proportion 
of each party, however, would have to be settled by the Rail- 
way Commission. 

The new plan contemplates five bridges over the railway 
tracks west of Yonge street, and a viaduct with nine subways 
east of that thoroughfare. The railway chiefs urged that not 
only were their projects much cheaper, but that they were 
better and that the new union station (which cost nearly seven 
million dollars) could be opened in ten months’ time, instead 
of three years. If the city accepts the new plan, the Canadian 
National will then have to go to Parliament and ask for its 
share of the necessary money. Unless that is obtained, the 
Canadian Pacific cannot, of course, proceed alone. 


SEED SHIPMENTS TO CANADA 


Samples of the following seeds intended for seeding pur- 
poses in Canada must be forwarded by collectors of customs to 
a Canadian Government seed laboratory for examination, before 
shipments may be entered, unless specifically exempted from 
this requirement, according to the new import regulations issued 
under the “Seeds Act” of 1923, says a report to the Department 
of Commerce. Clovers, grasses, seed grain, fodder seeds, flax, 
rape, field root, and garden vegetable seeds. 

Foreign seeds may be imported if, after examination of 
samples, they are pronounced fit for seeding purposes, or may 
be entered, after sampling, under bond equal to the invoice value 
of the seeds, plus the amount of duty payable thereon, provided 
they are kept separate and intact by the importer and subject 
to delivery to the collector upon demand. 

If examination of samples proves the fitness of such seeds 
for importation, they will be admitted and all bonds canceled. 


GRAND TRUNK TRACKS AT SANDWICH 


Following an application of the Ontario Block Asphalt 
Company and the Cadwell Stone and Gravel Company of Wind- 
sor, asking that the Grand Trunk be required to maintain its 
present sidings and spurs from its main tracks to the complain- 
ants’ property in the town of Sandwich, the Canadian Board of 
Railway Commissioners has ruled that its original order author- 
izing the construction of the tracks in question still remains 
in force, “and, in the absence of any application attacking that 
authority, in whole or in part, there is no order upon this appli- 
cation which the board could usefully make other than one dis- 
missing the application, which order will go accordingly.” 


EAGLES MERE RAILWAY SECURITIES 


The Commission has authorized the Eagles Mere Railway 
Company to issue $10,000 of common stock, $50,000 of non- 
cumulative preferred stock and $5,000 of first mortgage bonds 
in connection with the purchase of the properties formerly 
owned by the Eagles Mere Railroad Company. The line ex- 
tends from Sonestown to Eagles Mere Park, Pa. 


MONTREAL LEADS IN GRAIN EXPORT 


M. P. Fennell, general manager of the port of Montreal, 
says Montreal has easily outdistanced all other American ports 
in the amount of grain exported this year. His figures show 
that Montreal has succeeded in maintaining the position she 
obtained in the grain exporting trade in 1921 and 1922, not- 
withstanding the fact that the St. Lawrence port is closed for 
four and a half months in the year. The figures covering total 
exports of grain from United States and Canadian ports from 
January 1 to November 1, 1923, are as follows: 


Bushels 
ET TP ERIE REE REC ee Pee ee eae ee 104,375,023 
New York 
ET Cee re ete er 
Philadelphia 
ode Sia Ll ov ae Silene Ree es oe OA ie) 6 a cie-e kaigelion ssi 18,977,000 
NE ol ea re koe tee eee wees ae Cem GEe wes hewees 10,349,000 
a aaa a ole ie we Mee IES Sie OOOO Came ei aLe. 6 Sielewre 5,915,000 
I ee Giciina Cale o ndividic eins ooo 6USS OS. 8G Meee esac coees 3,422,000 
a cia oe a aie nie Fiee/b he Wtlnins Bele meV neieisioleseieee 1,409,000 
Newport NOWS ....csececccceccccccccccsececccccecsscsescses 144,000 


It will be noted that the figures for Vancouver are not 
given in the above list. It should rank, probably, next to 
Galveston. 


DECREASE IN PILOTAGE 


There was a decrease of over $40,000 in the revenue ac- 
cruing to the Canadian government from pilotage charges paid 
by ships in and out of the harbors of Quebec and Montreal this 
year as compared with last year, the total for the period from 
the middle of April to the middle of November being $367,869 
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and for the same period last year $408,166. The total for 
Montreal this year was 2,641 vessels, paying a total of $191,092 
as compared with 2,904 vessels paying $212,125; and for Que 
bec, 2,513 vessels paying $175,777, as compared with 2,756 pay- 


we $196,042 last year. This revenue is distributed among the 
pilots. 


CANADIAN RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Gross earnings of the Canadian National for the week end. 
ing November 14 were $5,875,382, an increase of $233,679, or 
four per cent, as compared with the corresponding week of 
1922. Canadian Pacific earnings for the same period were 
$5,292,000, an increase of $60,000. 


CANADIAN CUSTOMS AT NEW YORK 


Jacques Bureau, minister of customs, is said to have stated 
at Winnipeg, on his way through from the coast, that he was 
now prepared to recommend to his colleagues that a customs 
officer be placed at New York to deal with shipments by water 
from coast to coast, where bulk is broken. Hitherto this re. 
quest has been refused by the Customs Department. 


RATES AND WAGES IN CANADA 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureay 


On the occasion of the recent visit of Presidents Thornton 
and Beatty to Toronto they were invited to address the Board 
of Trade of that city. In the course of his remarks, Sir Henry 
Thornton said in regard to railway wages: 

“As far as the Canadian National is concerned, we cannot 
go on indefinitely increasing wages and decreasing rates if 
we are to maintain any sort of efficiency or solvency. I would 
be the last one to advocate anything other than a living wage 
for those who work on the railways, but I want to make it 
quite clear—and in saying this I am violating no principle of 
economics, and I manifest no lack of sympathy to the working 
class—Wwe cannot go on increasing wages if we are going to 
eliminate our deficit. Likewise, until we reach a more settled 
financial condition, we cannot indorse any wholesale reduction 
in rates and fares. If anyone can show me how two and two 
make six, I shall be much obliged to him. It can’t be done; 
and unless, within a reasonably short time, the burden which 
the Canadian National system imposes in the form of deficits 
on the taxpayer is reduced we are all going to be in a very 
bad way.” 


DECISIONS AGAINST THE CARRIERS 


In its railway statistics for the year ending December 31, 
1922, the Bureau of Railway News and Statistics says: 


During the year 1922 the prevalent current of regulation can be 
judged by the following summary of decisions granting reductions 
and reparations or dismissing complaints. With the increase in the 
membership of the Commission, the hearing of complaints has been 
distributed among five divisions; but the majority fall to the lot of 
Division III, to which Commissioners Hall, Eastman and Campbell 
have for the most part been assigned: 


General Docket 


Reduc- 
*. Dismissing tions or 
Opinion by complaints Reparations 
i: III, «5, oc, 5: renrgrig: tral ao:tl-0 19 <c@e- Ohne wreinre ohmeions 37 45 
MM MN aria cae 6 ac grierensch'ar ovei-o' arate wie wtncar ets gr ora) nay ae alah 18 31 
II NIE lc a. ac Svaxpueoxehay cinshin Word ang: eapiaie: diac eiee were ae 20 25 
EINER, EIEN, SS acids o'0:5, aces ar erin dw''s: ro: drapeiere’ olbrarehe.thelorele 172 228 
NINE TINIE Alla cose: scaracesas cimiei-o:éiaseate qesbivreyaveaDum sien o 60 eNe 14 35 
MOE RS Sloe: &, arenes oo toh svao: seaweed as cm genet 2 
EEE ere cbuclaninascice’) “aig odgeaeapsasnie neuen 263 364 
Or GONG. OF SOCAL: 6, 6. 6:c iin cecdetevaiaewscaSSeubs 41:95 58.05 


From the next summary the reader will perceive that the trend 
of rulings of the Commission has steadily favored the shippers for 
the thirteen years listed: * 


Drift of Decisions 1909-1922 
Granting Repa- 


Dismissing Per rations or Per 
Year Complaints Cent Reductions Cent 
Co Se Rn eB ered 138 39.7 219 61.3 
1 ae eae Ae ee CUNY > SON 138 41.1 198 58.9 
1911 93 37.4 156 62.6 
132 $5.2 243 64.8 
118 42.8 158 57.2 
WE os sfeeg ah A cats Sitar alate cet ote 111 49.8 112 50.2 
oO es ee ees 124 45.8 147 54.2 
ME c.<s Reale hohe oes 326 47.6 359 52.4 
EEE TEN SIS, 4 295 47.4 328 52.6 
ONS 5 5 Boucaen pases - 907 48.4 221 51.6 
OT AR pitech et ilar pene oft Rete 165 37.0 281 63.0 
5 RR eon ar Gee ae. * “me 232 47.2 260 52.8 
ERROR, Me Ok ANS 264 46.6 303 34 
E988. 3. 2b eben S ees 263 41.95 364 58.05 


The. same adverse trend of decisions, only more emphatically, rot, 
shown in the disposition of the Investigation and Suspension Docke' 
which pertains to the applications of the carriers for better rates. 
Here the cancellations of schedules filed numbered 76 to 22 ang 
sions vacated—the proportions being practically the same, 77.55 P 
cent to 22.45 per cent against the carriers. 


Copies of the current DAILY TRAFFIC. WORLD 
for eastern subscribers are mailed on the “Broadway 
Limited” and “20th Century Limited” trains. 
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LIVERPOOL AND SWANSEA 
of General Merchandise 


Sailing from Pensacola Nov. 26 
U.S.S.B. 8.8. AFOUNDRIA........ Sailing from Gulfport Nov. 30 
Elevated Tracks Sailing from Mobile Dec. 5 
- os .No Delays During Switching LONDON 
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Sailing from Mobile Dec. 14 
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58.9 Sailing from Pensacola Dec. 20 
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57.2 U.S.8.B. 8.8. CLAVARACK { Sailing from Pensacola Dec. 29 
50.2 LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER 
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52.4 U.S.8.B. 8.8. COAHOMA COUNTY 4 Sailing from Mobile Dec. 29 
Ly Sailing from Pensacola Jan. 3 
63.0 LIVERPOOL AND CARDIFF 
52.8 Sailing from Mobile Jan. 9 
53.4 ea ee, ee eget U.S.8.B. 8.S. ANTINOUS.......... Sailing from Gulfport Jan. 12 
Hy 06 acest ieee SS omen AE Oe he Sailing from Pensacola Jan. 15 
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a } Waterman Steamship Corporation 
VORLD — ea “ “Operating United States Government Ships” 
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Our Service Backed by 18 Years’ Experience 


Pool Cars and Prompt Delivery Service a Specialty 
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REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading totaled 1,036,067 cars the week 
ended November 10, a slight increase over the preceding week 
when the total was 1,035,776 cars, according to the weekly re- 
port of the car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. In the corresponding weeks of 1922 and 1921 the load- 
ings totaled 944,186 and 755,777 cars, respectively. 

Loading by districts the week ended November 10 and for 
the corresponding week of 1922 was as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 9,587 and 10,900; live 
stock, 4,252 and 3,649; coal, 51,892 and 52,558; coke, 2,647 and 2,238; for- 
est products, 6,179 and 5,748; ore, 4,850 and 5,070; merchandise, L. C. L. 
67,961 and 63,113; miscellaneous, 94,442 and 89,105; total, 1923, 241,800; 
1922, 232,381; 1921, 188,025. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,333 and 3,889; 
live stock, 3,689 and 3,484; coal, 52,709 and 55,801; coke, 5,549 and 
6,012; forest products, 3,562 and 3,444; ore, 8,569 and 8,115; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 51,693 and 48,835; miscellaneous, 74,443 and 73,735; 
total, 1923; 203,547; 1922, 203,315; 1921, 147,206. 

Pocahontas district, Grain and grain products, 268 and 247; live 
stock, 277 and 164; coal, 26,363 and 18,455; coke, 406 and 526; forest 
products, 2,001 and 1,501; ore, 201 and 62; merchandise, L. C. L., 
6,821 and 5,798; miscellaneous, 4,571 and 3,391; total, 1923, 40,908; 
1922, 30,144; 1921, 33,009. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,595 and 3,966; live 
stock, 2,796 and 2,509: coal, 23,349 and 22,321; coke, 954 and 1,278; 
forest products, 24,081 and 21,979; ore, 1,519 and 1,278; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 41,249 and 39,009; miscellaneous, 47,304 and 45,710; total, 
1923, 144,847; 1922, 138,050; 1921, 119,396. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 15,731 and 14,819; 
live stock, 11,446 and 10,047; coal, 10,156 and 10,574; coke, 1,1354 and 
1,734; forest products, 18,687 and 14,651; ore, 34,568 and 22,026; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 31,043 and 24,744; miscellaneous, 40,457 and 34,558; 
total, 1923, 163,442; 1922, 133,153; 1921, 94,262. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 12,076 and 
13,570; live stock, 17,367 and 14,770; coal, 19,565 and 19,303; coke, 278 
and 341; forest products, 11,620 and 7,537; ore, 2,751 and 2,407; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 35,856 and 32,581; miscellaneous, 67,765 and 
56,572; total, 1923, 167,278; 1922, 147,081; 1921, 114,169. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,498 and 4,932; 
live stock, 3,711 and 3,266; coal, 6,248 and 5,598; coke, 146 and 140; 
forest products, 8,932 and 5,737; ore, 354 and 470; merchandise, L. 
C, L., 15,487 and 13,321; miscellaneous, 34,869 and 26,598; total, 1923, 
74,245; 1922, 60,062; 1921, 59,710. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 49,088 and 52,323; 
live stock, 43,528 and 37,889; coal, 190,282 and 184,610; coke, 11,334 
and 12,269; forest products, 75,062 and 60,597; ore, 52,812 and 39,428; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 250,110 and 227,401; miscellaneous, 363,851 and 
329,669; total, 1923, 1,036,067; 1922, 944,186; 1921, 755,777. 


NEW ROLLING STOCK 


The following is authorized by the car service division of 
the American Railway Association: 


More new freight cars and locomotives have been placed in serv- 
ice since January 1 this year than in any similar period during the 


past ten years. : 
From January 1 to November 1, a total of 155,872 new freight 


cars were installed in service, of which 21,236 were delivered by the 
builders and placed in operation in the month of October. 

There have also been placed in service in the first ten months of 
this year, 3,371 new locomotives, of which number 408 were installed 
during October. ; 

Of the new freight cars placed in service in Octoher box cars 
one 7,582; coal cars, 10,592; refrigerator cars, 1,753; and stock 
cars, 665. 

The railroads on November 1 had 48,571 new freight cars on order, 
with deliveries being made daily. Of that number, box cars totaled 
22,691; coal cars, 18,245; refrigerators cars, 3,496; and stock cars, 
2, . 

e railroads on November 1 also had 942 new locomotives on 
order. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


Reports showing the trend of the lumber movement of the 
country for the week ending November 17, received by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association from 389 of the larger 
commercial sawmills of the country, as compared with revised 
reports from 397 mills of the preceding week, indicated that, 
while there was a falling off in production, there was a substan- 
tial increase in shipments and new business. Production de- 
creased 5,512,023 feet, as compared with the preceding week, and 
shipments increased 9,204,104 feet and orders (new business) in- 
creased 9,150,824 feet. 

For all the mills of the seven reporting associations, ship- 
ments were 93 per cent and orders 88 per cent of production. 
For Southern Pine Association mills these percentages were 94 
and 83, and for the West Coast mills 91 and 94. Most of the 
mills have a normal production for the week, according to which 
actual production was 106 per cent, shipments 96 per cent and 
orders 90 per cent. 

The following table compares the lumber movement for the 
three weeks indicated: 


Corresponding Preceding Week, 


Past Week Week, yo 1923 — 


[AAR Setiec ee eer 389 89 

Production .....+..eseee- 243,478,756 218,112,532 248,990,779 
Shipments ........eseees 226,644,500 177,431,074 217,440,396 
OrdOre ..csecccccceeccvves 213,483,464 211,170,639 204,332,640 


Owing to the incomparability of its current order reports 
with respect to those of other regional associations, the California 
White and Sugar Pine Mills are no longer carried in the above 
figures, which accounts for some apparent discrepancies in these 
statistics when compared with earlier statements." 
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Reports received this week from 14 of the California pine 
mills, representing 44 per cent of the California pine cut, gave 
their production as 16,322,000 feet, shipments 13,134,000 feet and 
orders 12,478,000 feet. - 

Compared with like period of 1922, the lumber movement 
for the first 46 weeks of 1923, is as follows: 


Production Shipments Orders 
le oT No ee eee 10,986,611,940  10,891,249,532 10,329 
1922 9,252/095,141 056,108 


Sorel atath G5 oc o'46) Sita Wao oN 9,698,038,065 9,527,710,464 


———— 
801,345,644 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of leading lines of fruits and vegetables amounted 
to approximately 18,000 cars the week ended November 17, as 
compared with 19,510 cars the preceding week, according to 
the weekly report of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the Department of Agriculture. The totals from the summary 
of carlot shipments follow: . 


1,288,573,875 1,639,154,391 


sere weer seee 


Total for week and season regularly subject to revision because 
of the receipts of late and corrected reports from the railroads. 
Asterisks (*) placed at commodity totals indicate that such changes 
have been made for one or more of the states in that group. 

Tuesday, November 20, 1923. 


Week Week Week Total Total 
Nov. Nov. Nov. thissea- last sea- Total 
11-17 4-10 12-18 son to son to last 
1923 1923 1922 Nov.17 #£xNov.18 season 
Apples (western states)— 
OURE vccccsk 3,152 3,502* 2,463 37,573* 23,350* 46,275* 
Apples (eastern states)— 
‘| Saae- 2,612 3,391* 2,145 45,811* 48,376* 65,936* 
Cabbage— 
OO — 963 1,169 804 26,867 32,704 41,341 
Cauliflower— 
aa 150 76 66 746 641 4,616 
Celery— 
| ee 657 568* 576 11,095* 9,706 14,782 
Grapes— 
Total .....0- 1,435 2,537 1,355 59,363* 58,384 49,863 
Grapefruit— 
, ee 465 813* oe 4,332* ** 17,183* 
Lemons— ’ 
. -) ae 57 81 +e 1,153 ** 8,194 
Lettuce (Old Crop)— 
OCR) ot esace 8 253* 143 27,178* 22,062 22,282 
Lettuce (New Crop)— 
. eee 298 224 282 1,052 669 27,178* 
Mixed Vegetables— 
ae 305 255 381 20,702 18,116 19,676 
Oranges— 
otal ...6<s% 1,622 725 ee 3,643 se 68,032 
Onions— 
0 ners 645 708 425 18,042 21,844 29,783 
Pears— 
_ ae 94 128 124 16,691 19,924 20,367 
Sweet Potatoes— 
re 412 409* 648 8,627* 10,886 21,588 
Spinach— 
. Srs0Ne ns 112 124* 104 589* 488 7,341 
Tomatoes— ; 
FOUOE: acevi cs 156 185 39 23,339 26,419 26,644* 
Summary Potatoes— 
Leading Section, 
Late Crop... 4,521 4,499 4,294 75,082 74,421 185,644 
Other Sections, 
Late Crop... 240 136 300 13,598 24,513 27,171 
Barly Crop ..... 3 5 2 33,125 40,845 40,923 
|: 4,764 4,640* 4,596 121,805* 258,738 


139,779 





** Unavailable. 


BAD ORDER CARS 


The following is authorized by the car service division of 
the American Railway Association: 

As the result of the continuous and intensive efforts of the rail- 
roads to reduce the number of freight cars awaiting repairs to the 
lowest possible number consistent with the volume of business offered 
and_ the revenues which the railroads are permitted to earn, the rail- 
roads of the United States now have fewer freight cars awaiting re- 
pair, than at any time in years, 

On November 1 freight cars in need of repair totaled 150,624 or 
6.6 per cent of the total number owned. This was a decrease of 5,018 
under the number in need of repair on October 15, at which time there 
were 155,637, or 6.9 per cent. : 

Of the total number 116,084 were in need of heavy repair, a de- 
crease of 2,056, compared with October 15th, while 24,540 freight cars 
were in need of light repair, a decrease of 2,957 cars since the middle 
of the preceding month, 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT, ETC. 

The Commission’s report for October showing the condition 
of railroad equipment and other information required by Senate 
resolution No. 438 was submitted to the President this week 
The report shows that out of 6,507 locomotives inspected 2 
October, 3,586, or 55 per cent, were found defective and that 52 
were ordered out of service. There were 104 accidents reported 
as resulting from the failure of some part or appurtenance of 
the locomotive or tender, and in which seven persons were 
killed and 115 injured. : 

Out of 103,827 freight cars inspected in October, 4,849, % 
4.7 per cent, were found defective, as compared with 84,552 in 
spected and 7,978, or 9.4 per cent, defective in October, 1922. 

Out of 2,300 passenger cars inspected, 36, or 1.5 per cent, 
were found defective, as compared with 2,051 inspected, and 30, 
or 1.5 per cent, defective in October, 1922. 
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MEMPHIS 


TENNESSEE 


The South’s Most Centrally Located 
Distributing Center 


The Home of the World’s Largest 
Cotton Warehouses, operating 
departments for the 


STORAGE 


of General Merchandise 
Automobiles 
and 


Pool Car Distribution 


Lowest Rates, Insurance 


Facts Concerning Our Warehouses 


200 Acres Concrete Warehouses 
All on Ground Floor 


Automatically Sprinkled 
Finest Fire Alarm System Privately Policed 
Ten Miles Standard Railroad Served by 10 Railroads 
Mississippi Warrior Barge Line 
Trackage Facilities 500 Cars 


Our Own Fleet Motor Trucks 


An organization of experienced operatives permitting 
unexcelled service at all times 


Information gladly furnished 


MemphisTerminal Corporation 


General Offices 
15th Floor Central Bank Building 


Member: American Warehousemen’s Association 
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New York-Baltimore-Norfolk- 
Pacific Coast Ports 


VIA PANAMA CANAL 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE 
WESTBOUND SAILINGS 






Baltimore Norfolk New York 
SANTA OLIVIA...... Nov. 26 Dec. 1 Nov. 29 
SANTA MALTA ..... Dec. 3 Dec. 8 Dec. 6 


COLOMBIA ......... Dec. 4 Dec. 14 Dec. 13 


THEREAFTER EVERY WEEK 


EASTBOUND SAILINGS 
San Francisco Los Angeles 





VENEZUELA....... Nov. 29 Dec. 1 
SANTA ROSA ...... Dec. 1 Dec. 3 
SANTA PAULA ..... Dec. 8 Dec. 10 


THEREAFTER EVERY WEEK 


*Calling at Manzanillo, San Jose de Guatemala, La Libertad, 
Corinto, Canal Zone Havana ~ _acceees Baltimore (East- 
bound), Norfolk and N 


FARES, to Los Angeles or San + bons FIRST CLASS, $270 and $300 


PANAMA SERVICE 
Between San Francisco, Los Angeles, Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 
S.S. SAN JUAN sails from San Francisco Dec. 12 


and sailings about every 22 days thereafter 


PACIFIC MAIL S.S. COMPANY 


10 Hanover Square, New Yor’ 508 California p San Francisco 
605 Central Bide. Leek Angeles, Calif 


© OFFICES IN 


Meer iawn Equitable Building Clevel ew 
Pittsburgh .. 410 State Theatre Bias” 


NAWSCO LINES 


INTERCOASTAL 


PORTLAND, ME. 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


and 


LOS ANGELES 
SAN DIEGO 

SAN FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 


FREIGHT 


FAST 
REGULAR SERVICE 


PORTLAND 
ASTORIA 
SEATTLE 


TACOMA 
VANCOUVER 


Sailings Every Ten Days 


NORTH ATLANTIC AND WESTERN S. S. CO. 


Owners and Operators, U. S. Government Ships 


BOSTON: 111 Summer St. 


NEW YORK: 11 Moore St. BALTIMORE: American Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA: 136 So. 4th St. PITTSBURGH: 601 Bessemer Bldg 
PORTLAND: 36 Exchange St. 


or 


THE ROBERT DOLLAR COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Ports 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































READING APPLICATIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Reading Company has filed an application with the 
Commission under paragraph (18) of section 1 of the interstate 
commerce act and other applicable sections thereof for author- 
ity to acquire and operate in interstate commerce its subsidiary 
railroad companies constituting the Reading System. The ap- 
plicant said it had controlled through stock ownership the Phil- 
adelphia &. Reading and certain other carriers constituting the 
system. It said the proposed merger by the Reading Company 
of the controlled properties was made in accordance with, and 
to carry out, the provisions of the final decree of the District 
Court of the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania, entered June 28, 1923, pursuant to the mandates of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the suit of the United 
States of America against Reading Company et al. This is the 
case in which the court ordered segregation of the railroad and 
coal properties owned and controlled by the Reading Company. 

The applicant said that, in accordance with the direction of 
the final decree, the Reading Company, the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing, Chester & Delaware River, Middletown & Hummelstown, 
Rupert & Bloomsburg, Tamaqua, Hazleton & Northern, Norris- 
town Junction, Philadelphia & Frankford, Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg & Pittsburgh, Schuylkill & Lehigh, Shamokin, Sunbury & 
Lewisburg, New York Short Line, Norristown & Main Line Con- 
necting and Reading Belt have entered into a joint agreement 
for the merger by the Reading Company of the other companies. 

The Reading said that by the merger it would become the 
chief operating company of the Reading System and that the 
merger would result in economy, and efficiency of operation of 
the properties under single ownership and operation. 

In another application the Reading Company asked author- 
ity to issue $63,084,666 2-3 of general and refunding mortgage 
4% per cent gold bonds, for the purpose of refunding the Read- 
ing Company’s liability upon general mortgage bonds in accord- 
ance with a degree in the dissolution case. 


WAGE DISPUTE AGREEMENT 

Officials of the New York Central Lines and representatives 
of the maintenance of equipment employes have notified the 
Labor Board that they have reached an agreement in the dis- 
pute in which they were before the board and have requested 
withdrawal of the case. The dispute involved the adoption 
of piece work and the formulation of a satisfactory set of rules 
and conditions to govern its application. The agreement per- 
mits the adoption of piece work and regulates the estimation 
of rates of pay and other features. 


VOTE ON SANTA FE 

The Labor Board has announced that, as a result of its 
count of the ballots cast in an election it ordered on the Santa 
Fe, for the purpose of determining who should act as repre- 
sentative for the system’s train dispatchers, the majority of the 
employees of that class do not favor representation by the 
American Train Dispatchers’ Association, but wish to have 
their affairs handled through a company organization. Out of 
182 eligible voters, 179 votes were cast, of which only 43 
were for the American Train Dispatchers’ Association, 117 were 
for representation by A. G. Wells, vice-president of the operat- 
ing department of the Santa Fe, one vote for D. S. Farley, 
assistant general manager at Topeka, and four votes for repre- 
sentation by an association not named. 


BOARD ORDERS ELECTION 

An election among the shop employes of the Chicago and 
Alton has been ordered by the Labor Board to determine 
whether or not the employes desire to be represented by the 
Federated Shop Crafts. The dispute is a result of differences 
of opinion resulting from the settlement of the shopmen’s strike. 
In this settlement the carrier did not question the right of the 
employes to belong to any organization they chose, but nego- 
tiated an agreement with a company organization which grew 
out of the strike and in which it agreed that the employes 
should have the right to elect representatives of their own 
choosing. 

It is the contention of the employes that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the employes desire representation by the Fed- 
erated Shop Crafts and that all representatives elected by the 
employes are those favoring negotiations through the Federated 
Shop Crafts. The carrier contends that it will negotiate with 
the representatives only provided they will state that they rep- 
resent the company union. The employes contend that since 
the majority of employes favor the Federated Shop Crafts, the 
company union wo longer exists. 


VIRGINIAN RAILROAD DISPUTES 
The reinstatement of three employes with pay, the rein- 
statement of seven without pay, and the denial of reinstatement 
for two employes has been ordered by the Labor Board in de- 
cisions on the twelve disputes on the Virginian Railroad which 
resulted in a strike of engineers and firemen on that line. The 
majority of the disputes centered around the discharge and the 
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refusal of employes to work during the shopmen’s strike. In 
each case the board has made a decision based on the action of 
the employes in following the agreements in force at the time 
as revealed by the testimony. In these cases the board has 
ordered reinstatement with pay in the cases where employes 
held to agreements and has sustained the refusal of the carrier 
to reinstate those who violated agreements. 

In the case of five employes who refused to take out a logo. 
motive which they deemed unsafe, the board found that both 
the employes and the carrier were to blame and has ordereg 
the men reinstated but denied pay during the period they were 
denied employment by the management. 

In the matter of the operation of two pusher locomotives 
through tunnels, the board has ruled that an uncompleted series 
of tests on this practice be completed under the supervision of 
a consulting engineer acceptable to both employes and manage. 
ment. If an agreement is not possible on the conclusions of 


on tests it is ordered that the matter be again referred to the 
oard. 


SUITS AGAINST CARRIERS 


Civil suits against carriers running above a million dollars 
and arising out of the Commission’s decision and subsequent 
orders in Docket 12929, grain and grain products between points 
in western and Mountain-Pacific groups (64 I. C. C. 85), were 
filed in Chicago and other western cities November 19. At the 
same time other shippers in Chicago, through their attorneys, 
were hastening to file informal complaints with the Commission 
before the expiration of the time limit as a means of obtaining 
the rebate ordered by the Commission in that case. 

The first decision of the Commission, which was handed 
down on October 20, 1921, said in part: 

An order will be entered in accordance with our findings if that 
becomes necessary. We shall expect the reductions to be made as 
soon as practicable and not later than November 20, 1921. 

On November 21, 1921, the Commission ordered the reduc- 
tions published on or before December 27, 1921. 

On December 23, 1921, the Commission ordered that the 
order entered on November 21, 1921, be modified so that it 
would become effective on or before January 7, 1922. 

The claims of the shippers arise out of their contentions 
that contracts for shipments were made in view of the Com- 
mission’s decision and that the reduction was not made effective 
by the carriers, as ordered in the decision, the action being 
delayed until January of the next year. 

The Kansas City interests will seek a.refund on all ship 
ments between November 20, 1921, the date of the expiration 
of the thirty-day period after the Commission indicated that a 
reduction should be made, and the dates in the following Jat- 
uary when the carriers finally published the reduced rates. 

The claims of more than 800 shippers have been collected 
by the Kansas City Board of Trade through the chairman of its 
transportation committee, R. A. Jeannert. These claims total 
$1,922,000 and have been filed by the attorneys at the “place of 
residence” of the various carriers concerned, as follows: At 
Chicago, Chicago Burlington and Quincy, $320,756; Rock Island, 
$313,269; Great Western, $50,525; Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul, $34,324; at Kansas City, Union Pacific, $217,476; Kansas 
City Southern, $41,180; at St. Louis, Missouri Pacific, $333,068; 
Wabash, $29,318; Frisco, $99,109; at Topeka, Santa Fe, $362,355; 
at St. Joseph, St. Joseph and Grand Island, $13,372. Owing 

the fact that the Chicago and Alton and the M. K. & T areil 
the hands of receivers, filing of the suits against these carrier 
have been delayed but suit will be filed against them for more 
than $80,000. 


Another group of country shippers have filed claims with 
Owen L. Coon, a Chicago attorney, who has filed an info 
complaint with the Commission and who believes that the Com- 
mission is able to uphold its own order and that the filing of 
a civil suit is unnecessary. The filing of the informal com 
plaint, it is contended, eliminates the action of the period of 
limitation, which ended with the expiration of two years on 
November 20. Following the action of the Commission on 4 
formal complaint, it is argued, the shippers will then still be 
able to resort to civil action if the Commission fails to order 
the payment of the rebates. 

There is considerable diversity of opinion among attorneys 
and traffic men as to which method of procedure is the best to 
obtain settlement of the claims. The civil actions of the Kat 
sas City interests have not been supplemented by complaints t0 
the Commission and they will take the attitude that the carriers 
have damaged the shippers by failing to publish what was the 
legal rate, as fixed by the Commission. On the other hand, 7 
attorneys believe that the courts will not pass on the action 0 
the Commission in this manner and will throw the issue out 0 
court, leaving the Kansas City shippers without means of 0 ad 
taining rebate, owing to the fact that the time will have ep 
when complaint may be lodged with the Commission. They Lat 
fer to leave the interpretation of the decision to the Comm i 
sion itself and to rest on the option they will have to file oe 
in the civil court in the event an adverse ruling is made by 
Commission, 
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Consult us regarding your 


WAREHOUSING 
7 STORAGE 


a DISTRIBUTION 


Maine =» Daily Deliveries by Zone System 
within ten mile radius 


Quincy Market Cold Storage and Warehouse Co. 


GEORGE S. LOVEJOY 
Manager General Storage Department 
178 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Total General Storage Capacity 
10,329,000 Cubic Feet 


Ss 
WHARF AND 
Wharfage and Dockage CONSTITU- 
Free Stores SDirect 


Customs Bonded Stores Conmention 


With Union 


Internal Revenue Bonded Stores Relea 


é 


fs 


14 Buildings in Downtown Wholesale District for Merchandise Storage 


L. C. L. Shipments via all R. R. Lines without cartage. Insurance rates as low as 17 cents 


SECURITY WAREHOUSE CO0., MINNEAPOLIS 
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A COLLEGE OF TRAFFIC 


George A. Rautenberg is conducting a “college of advanced 
traffic’ in Chicago. Telling of the work of the institution of 
which he is the director, he said: 

“For many years I studied traffic in all its phases and served 
different concerns as traffic manager or assistant, and have 
been assistant traffic director for the La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity, as well as consulting traffic expert and traffic conselor. 

“While serving in the latter capacity, several of my traffic 
manager friends prevailed on me to give them additional prac- 
tical instruction in the so-called higher phases of traffic, such 
as procedure before the commission, preparation of complaints, 
preparation and filing of exhibits, application of the interstate 
commerce act, etc. The call for expert and practical traffic 
instruction came largely from traffic managers and assistant 
traffic managers and the demands for special instruction became 
so great that within ninety days I was faced with the necessity 
of either giving up my commerce practice or my special class 
work. After careful consideration I decided to supply the impera- 
tive and constant demand for practical traffic instruction by 
establishing a college of advanced traffic for the express purpose 
of teaching traffic in all its phases in a practical and scientific 
way, i. e., by using the actual tools of the trade such as tariffs, 
classifications, exception sheets, tariff circular 18A, the com- 
mission’s rules of practice, the interstate commerce act, actual 
shipping documents, conference rulings, the decisions of the 
Commission and of the Supreme Court, and lectures and prac- 
tical problems based on the foregoing. 

“The results have been both startling and gratifying, and in 
consequence, our student body has increased from seventeen to 
over two hundred in less than six months. 2 

“We number among our students many traffic managers, 
assistant traffic managers, chief clerks, railroad rate experts, 
tariff compilers, rate clerks, freight bill auditors, and others 
from many of the best known firms in the Chicago district, such 
as The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, Wrigley’s, Swift & 
Co., Armour & Co., Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company, the American 
Petroleum Company, the Liquid Carbonic Company, the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, Arbuckle Brothers, the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Company, and many of the principal railroads. 

“Our course is divided into three parts: Elementary, inter- 
mediate and advanced, and the full course covers a period of 
two years: 


In the elementary course we ground our students in such 
subjects as: 


(a) General introduction in transportation field. 

(b) General introduction leading to national legislation and fed- 
eral control. 

(c) Division of territories. 

(d) Scope of authority of territorial associations. 

(e) Freight classifications. 

(f) Exceptions. 

(g) Applications of freight classification and exceptions. 

(h) Principles of freight rates and tariffs. 

(i) Elementary study of tariff and rate work. 

(j) Shipping documents. 

(k) Elementary study of special freight services. 

(1) Study in freight claims. 

(m) General review and examinations, 


“In our intermediate classes we teach: 


(a) Construction and filing of tariffs. (Tariff Circular 18-A.) 
(b) Freight rates and tariffs. 

(c) Freight services, viz.: 

(d) Switching. 

(e) Terminal facilities and regulations. 
(f) Routing. 

(g) Demurrage. : 

(h) Average agreement. 

(i) Reconsignment and diversion. 

(j) Transit privileges. 

(k) Elevations and embargoes. 

(1) The Interstate Commerce Act. 

(m) General revision and examination. 


“In our advanced class we teach: 


(a) The establishment of through routes. 

(b) The application of through rates. 

(c) The application of long-and-short-haul clause. 
(d) The application of joint routes and rates. 
(e) The application of combination routes and rates. 
(1) Combination of locals. 

(2) Combination of proportionals. 

(3) Combination of proportionals and locals. 

(4) Double and triple combinations. 

(f) Milling in transit rates. 

(g) Breaking down of through rates. 

(h) Application of arbitraries and differentials. 
(i) Rail and water and rail, water and rail rates, 
(j) Import and export rates. 

(k) Technical tariff and rate applications. 

(1) Claim adjustments. 

(1) Overcharges. 

(2) Loss and damage claims. 

(m) Application of Interstate Commerce Act. 
(n) Interpretation of conference rulings. 

(o) Procedure before the Commission. 

(p) Preparation of complaints. 

(q) Preparation and filing of exhibits, 

(r) Hearings before the commission. 

(1) Exceptions to examiner’s report. 

(2) Oral arguments. 
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(3) Reargument and reopening of cases. 
(4) Writ of error or certiorari to Supreme Court. 
(s) General examination and review. 


“An entrance examination is required to all classes. No sty. 
dent is permitted to pass into the next higher class until] he 
has satisfactorily passed a comprehensive oral examination, and 
no student will receive a diploma or master’s degree until he 
has passed a strict oral examination conducted in the same 
manner and similar to a bar examination. 

“In addition to our methods of training, we give every sty. 
dent such personal assistance in his daily traffic work (whatever 
it may be) as he may need. In other words, all students receive 
expert traffic advice and assistance without extra charge. 

“It is our desire to assist materially in elevating the ethics 
of our calling and to hasten the time when the traffic profes. 
sion (or traffic as a profession) will be on a par with such other 
professions as law or medicine. Our aim is to teach traffic in all 
its phases in ,a thoroughly scientific and practical manner in 
order that our graduates may become not only high class pro- 
fessional traffic executives and leaders in their calling, but a 
high credit to their profession, to themselves and to us.” 


W., B., T. & S. APPLICATION 


The Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine Railway Company 
has filed an amendment application with the Commission seek- 
ing authority to construct an extension 114.65 miles in length, 
if applicant does not use trackage on existing roads, to Livings- 
ton, Port Arthur and West Port Arthur, Tex. If trackage 
rights are obtained, the new construction will total 93.26 miles, 


N. J., 1. & Il. STOCK ISSUE 


The New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois Railroad Company has 
applied to the Commission for authority to issue 2,750 shares 
of additional capital stock, par value $100 each, for the purpose 
of reimbursing its treasury for moneys expended for additions 
and betterments, to capitalize and distribute as a stock divi- 
dend the amount of the accumulated and undistributed net in- 
come of the applicant that has been expended on capital ac- 
count and to liquidate and discharge indebtedness of $44,100 
to the Wabash, which owns the stock of the applicant. The 
proposed issue, if authorized, will increase the capital stock 
from $100,000 to $375,000. The stock dividend will amount to 
$212,539.15. 


SAINT PAUL DEPOT BONDS 


The Saint Paul Union Depot Company has applied to the 
Commission for authority to issue $15,500,000 of first and re 
funding mortgage bonds. Approval also was asked of a mort: 
gage to secure an aggregate of not exceeding $20,000,000 of 
such bonds of which the $15,500,000 will be a part. Of the 
amount now to be issued, $500,000 will be reserved to retire 
prior mortgages of the depot company, $9,500,000 will be used 
to refund and pay at maturity a like amount of gold notes, 
and $5,500,000 will be used to meet the cost of additions and 
betterments. The following companies asked authority to 
guarantee the bonds: Burlington, Chicago Great Western, Mil 
waukee, Rock Island, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
Great Northern, Minneapolis & St. Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Sault Ste. Marie, and Northern Pacific. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY BONDS 

The Southern Railway has applied to the Commission for 
authority to sell $20,000,000 of its development and general mort 
gage 4 per cent gold bonds, heretofore nominally issued, the 
bonds to have appended thereto an unsecured promissory obliga 
tion to pay additional interest thereon at the rate of 2 per cent 
per annum. The proceeds will be used for additions and better 
ments that will be made in 1924 and 1925. The bonds have beel 
sold to J. P. Morgan & Co., at 93 and accrued interest, subject 
the approval of the Commission. 


REDUCTION IN LOSSES 

A further statistical study of the figures for freight claim 
payments the first half of this year has revealed that the carriers 
have effected the greatest improvement in the reduction of ur 
located and robbery losses on the six commodities most subject 0 
these losses, according to officials of the freight claim division 
of the A. R. A. The six commodity groups which have led the 
list in these losses are boots and shoes; clothing, dry goods all 
notions; automobile accessories; beverages and liquors; cal 
and tobacco. Figures for the first six months of this year show 
that the unlocated and robbery losses on these six groups ave 
been reduced 43.5 per cent over the corresponding figure for | 
year, whereas the average reduction of such losses on all com 
modities has been but 15.2 per cent. The total loss for the peri 
on the six groups was $2,393,411. In the same period of last year 
it was $4,239,466 and in the first six months of 1920 it exceed 
ten and one-half million dollars. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate tion of freight. traffic man of long experience 
to practical traffic 

We do not desire to the place of traffic man but'to 

ip him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 

wire or a more te treatment of any question—by the citation of 

authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 

private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 

served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 

traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 

eituation too com for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 
Address Questions and Answers ment, 

Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 
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Liability of Carrier for Refusal to Accept Goods for 
Transportation - 

Arkansas.—Question: Wish to ask if you can cite us to an 
Interstate Commerce Commission ruling or Supreme Court de- 
cision in an instance where carrier’s agent refused to make out 
bill of lading for a shipper who, being incapable of doing so 
himself, disposed of the goods elsewhere, causing a loss to the 
consignee. 

For your information the above is in connection with a bale 
of cotton tendered the railroad, and their agent refused to make 
out lading for the shipper, he, being in need of money, and not 
knowing how to make out the lading himself, sold his cotton to 
a street buyer. 

Answer: We cannot locate a decision of the courts or an 
opinion of the Commission relating to a situation such as you 
describe. 

If, however, it is possible to make out a case of refusal by 
the carrier to accept goods for transportation, except upon the 
carrier’s unreasonable or unlawful conditions or terms, the car- 
rier can be held liable for any damages which proximately re- 
sulted therefrom. See Aldrich vs. Sou. Ry. Co., 79 S. E. 317; 
M. K. & T. of Tex. vs. Witherspoon, 45 S. W. 424, and Hope 
Cotton Oil Co. vs. Texas R. Co., 10 I. C. C. 696. 


Actions for Loss of or Injury to Goods—Proper Party Plaintiff 

Massachusetts.—Question: A has a shipment forwarded by 
B, who is located in another, city to C. When C receives the 
shipment, he finds that it checks up one case short and so notes 
on freight bill. A requests B to enter claim for the case, but 
B claims that his responsibility ceases when he delivers ship- 
ment to carrier and requests that A make the claim. As A’s 


name does not appear on the shipping papers, can he make this 
claim? 


The bill of lading covering this shipment is marked “ship- 
pers load and count.” How does this affect a claim for short- 
age? 

Answer: While ordinarily, either the consignor or the con- 
signee is the proper party plaintiff in an action for damages 
against a carrier for loss of, injury or delay to goods by the 
carrier, an undisclosed principal may bring the suit, under the 
decisions in certain cases. See Elkins vs. B. & M. R. R., 51 Am, 
Dec. 184, on page 187, of which the court said: 


The same principle was adopted by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the memorable case of the loss of the steamer Lex- 
ington in Long Island Sound. In the case of the New Jersey Steam 
Navigation Company vs. The Merchants’ Bank, 6 How. 344, the bank 
had delivered to Harnden, an express agent, a large amount of specie 
for transportation, by whom it was delivered to the Steam Navigation 
Company, who were then running the Lexington between New York 
and Stonington. It was held that, notwithstanding the contract of 
affreightment was made by Harnden with the company personally for 
the transportation of the specie, it was, in contemplation of law, a 
contract between the bank and the company, and although Harnden 
made the contract in his own name, and without disclosing the name 
of his employers at the time, the bank might maintain a suit upon the 
contract directly against the company. 


The securing of an assignment of the right of action from 
the consignor or consignee, whichever party, under the decisions 
of the courts where suit must be brought, is entitled to sue, 
would be the better procedure. 

With respect to the effect of a shipper’s load and count nota- 
tion on a bill of lading, see our answer to “Illinois” on page 1088 
of the Nov. 3, 1923, Traffic World, under the caption “Shipper’s 
Load and Count.” 


Liability of Carrier for Damages for Permitting Unauthorized 
Inspection of Goods 

Indiana.—Question: Kindly give reference to any ruling or 
court decisions im connection with the following: 

Mr. Brown ships from Station A to Mr. Smith at Station B, 
an L. ©. L. consignment of grass seed, billed to order of Mr. 
Brown at B, notify Mr. Smith, same city. Same arrives at 
B and is unloaded by carrier into its warehouse and conignee 
notified of shipment being on hand for delivery in the re- 
quired manner. Mr. Smith calls at carrier’s warehouse and, 
without permission, accorting to information received, went 
into the delivery warehouse, which is open during business 
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hours, and by the use of a tryer knife, a small instrument 
used for sampling such shipments through the side of bags, 
takes a sample of the seed and drives away. Consignee then 
notifies shipper that the shipment is off grade and refuses to 
accept at the invoice price. Shipper then makes a concession 
in the price and consignee lifts draft and accepts shipment, 

At no time during this controversy between shipper and 
consignee did consignee advise carrier that shipment was re. 
fused by him. Shippers then proceed to enter claim against 
carrier for the difference between the original and as settled 
price, claiming such to be their loss through carrier permitting 
inspection of shipment before delivery. 

Bill of lading, which was the regular prescribed order bill 
of lading form, did not carry any reference by shipper as to 
inspection. 

Answer: In the case of Earnest vs. D. L. & W., 134 N. Y. S, 
322, and the cases cited therein, it is held that a carrier is 
not liable in conversion for the value of goods because of an 
unauthorized inspection. 

Furthermore, it has been held that, where a consignee of 
goods examined them while in the car without the permission 
or knowledge of the railroad company, and it was not shown 
to have been negligent, the railroad company is not liable for 
allowing the inspection. See Elm City Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L, 
88 S. E. 139, and Yuille-Miller Co. vs. C. I. & L., 128 N. W. 1099. 
See also the case of Quinn-Shepardson Co. vs. Great Northern 
Ry., 169 N. W. 422, in which it was held that where a contract 
for the shipment of a car of wheat over the line of defendant’s 
road contained the provision that the wheat should not be 
delivered to a named prospective purchaser without a surrender 
of the bill of lading, and that such prospective purchaser should 
not be permitted to inspect the wheat before such delivery, the 
act of defendant on the arrival of the car at destination in 
switching the same at the instance of the prospective purchaser 
onto an unloading sidetrack did not constitute a delivery to 
such purchaser; and the carrier in such a case is not responsible 
for an inspection by the prospective purchaser, when made 
through secret and stealthy means, without the knowledge or 
consent of the carrier. 

It might be, if the carrier were sued for breach of its con- 
tract not to allow inspection, that damages proved to have 
resulted from the rejection of the goods, could be recovered, 
but we know of no case so holding. 


Liability of Carrier for Cost of Reloading Shipment Necessitated 
by Defects in Car Furnished by Carrier 


New York—Question: We would be pleased to have an 
expression by you as to merits of a claim presented against 
carrier who placed box car for our loading, such equipment 
being ordered as an A-No. 1 car, and by this we mean a Car that 
does not have leaky sides or roof, and is O. K.’d by their car 
inspector as being suitable for our loading. These defects were 
such that they could not be readily detected, and we loaded the 
car, but shortly after the completion of this loading we had a 
very heavy rainstorm, and it developed that the roof of the 
car was found to leak in several places, necessitating our un- 
loading and rejecting the car, at an expense the extent of which 
we do not feel we should be called upon to assume. 

Might add that our inspectors also concluded that the car 
was suitable for loading before placement. 


Answer: The carrier, in the instant case, should have been 
given the election of forwarding the loaded car or paying for 
the unloading of the car, inasmuch as a carrier is liable for 
damages resulting from the furnishing by it of an unsuitable 
or defective car. 

If, however, under the circumstances of the case the ship- 
per, in unloading the car, did what was reasonable, the cost 
of the unloading is a charge which the carrier should pay, under 
the principle that where the shipper has mitigated damages by 
expending funds the carrier can be required to reimburse the 
shipper, the burden, however; being upon the shipper to: prove 
that his action had that effect or result. 

Shipment Billed to One Party in Care of Another 

Michigan.—Question: In a shipment consigned to John 
Jones, care of Bill Smith, to which of these parties must the 
carrier legally make delivery, John Jones as consignee or (0 
Bill Smith as the party in whose care shipment is billed? 

There undoubtedly has been decisions on other instances 
of this kind and we would appreciate your opinion on the matter. 

Answer: The addressing of a package to a consignee in 
the care of a third person, as between the consignor and the 
consignee and the carrier, in the absence of known limitations 
on the scope of the authority given, confers on such third per 
son the right to receive the goods, and ordinarily constitutes 
him the proper person to whom to make delivery. See Com 
monwealtth vs. People’s Express Co., 88 N. E. 420, and Bank 
vs. R. Co., 225 S. W. 391. 

Rates—Tariff Rate Legal and’ Lawful Rate Until Found Other 
wise by Commission or Court = 

Massachusetts.—Question: Within the state of “A” we are 
compelled by law to issue one-half rate pupils’ tickets t? 
scholars attending school within the state. This one-half = 
pupil’s ticket is to be used in accordance with conditions pu 
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All things being equal, buyers usually favor those concerns 
best able to ship quickly and economically to any destination. 
Port Newark offers progressive manufacturers an opportunity 
to establish factories or warehouses at the most strategically 
located shipping point in America. 


Within overnight trucking distance of Port Newark are al- 
most all of the greatest markets of New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States. Regular steamer service from Port 
Newark to the principal Gulf and Pacific ports provides all- 
water transportation to the principal markets of the South and 
West, while via the New York State Barge Canal, all-water 
shipments are being regularly made from Port Newark to 
Buffalo and the Great Lake ports. Seven of the country’s great 
trunk line railroads have switching connections with Port 
Newark and provide the fastest possible all-rail service to any 
point in the interior. 


Superior transportation is only one of Port Newark’s at- 
tractions for the forward looking manufacturer. Abundant 


labor supply, low cost of property, economical light and power 


— and unusual potable water supply are a few of many 
others. 


Write for “‘Port Newark,’’ the booklet 
which tells the whole story. Address 


THOS. L. RAYMOND, Director 


Department of Public Improvements 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


{ 


im 
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In ‘the Race with Competition— 
Consider PORT NEWARK! 
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lished in the tariffs. One of the conditions is as fellows: “Good 

only in the state of “A,” not transferrable.” All of the above 

mentioned tariffs are filed with the Department of Public Utili- 

ties of the state of “A.” 

We have a line which runs interstate betweeen points in 
the state of “A” and the state of “B,” and have been requested 
to sell one-half-rate pupils’ tickets to pupils attending business 
colleges in the state of “B.” So far we have refused to do so, 
inasmuch as the one-half-rate pupils’ ticket is not published in 
any, tariff filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Will you please advise if it is your opinion that we are 
acting within the law in refusing to issue one-half-rate pupils’ 
tickets to pupils residing in the state of “A” attending school 
in the state of “B?” 

Answer: Until the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
lawfully determined that your refusal to issue one-half-rate 
pupils’ tickets to pupils residing in the state of “A” and attend- 
ing school in the state of “B” constitutes an unjust discrimina- 
tion against such traffic or that the rates now charged on such 
traffic are unreasonable in and of themselves or in comparison 
with other rates, you are acting within the law in charging your 
present rates. 

If the Commission should be called upon to make a finding 
as to whether unjust discrimination or undue prejudice exists 
and should order the same removed, as the intrastate rate can- 
not be advanced, the carrier has not the alternative of raising 
the state rate or reducing the interstate rate. The Commission 
should therefore make a finding as to whether the present inter- 
state rates are reasonable or not. Based upon the Commission’s 
finding as to what should be the measure of the interstate 
rates, the carrier can, by the proper procedure, secure an in- 
crease in the intrastate rates if a higher interstate rate is 
found reasonable by the Commission. See Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith 
Live Stock Commission Co. vs. C. B. & Q., 47 I. C. C. 287. 

In this connection, however, see Herman W. Gersch vs. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co., 50-1. C. C. 486, in 
which case the Commission found that undue prejudice existed 
where higher rates were charged on one branch line of a carrier 
than on another branch line of the same carrier. 

Application of Rates—Failure of Shipper to Place Proper Nota- 
tion on Bill of Lading Respecting Packing of Shipment 
New York.—Question: A shipment was made in fiber con- 

tainers that complied with all of the requirements of. rule 41 

of the Consolidated Freight Classification, but through an over- 

sight a shipping department neglected to place a notation on 
the bill of lading that the containers complied with the rule, 
with the result that the carrier assessed the penalty charge of 

20 per cent. 

Kindly advise as to whether the carrier may, upon pres- 
entation of conclusive proof that the containers used in the 
shipment complied with rule 41, refund the amount of the penalty 
assessed. 

Answer: In Reed Tobacco Co. vs. C. & O. Ry., 519, C. C. 201, 
the Commission said: 


The law imposes upon shippers the duty of ascertaining the rates 
and conditions under which they ship, and noncompliance of a shipper 
with tariff requirements affords no basis for a finding that the applic- 
able rate was unreasonable. The shipper was fully advised by the 
tariff, with which it was familiar, of the packing conditons and, fail- 
ing to comply with the same, it has little standing when its negligence 
has brought a burden upon it. 


In this case the shipper actually failed to comply with the 
packing requirements and not merely to place a proper notation 
on the bill of lading. However, if the placing of a certain notation 
on the bill of lading is a condition precedent to the application 
of the lower rate, it would seem that the failure to do so should 
preclude the shipper from receiving the benefit of that rate. 
We know of no case directly in point. 

In this connection, however, see the Commission’s opinion 
I. and S. Docket 1689, Classification Specifications for Fiber Box 
Containers, 77 I. C. C. 713, with respect to the duty of the car- 
rier’s agent with respect to notice to the shipper as to the 
specifications required for containers. 

Fourth Section—Application Thereof to Joint Rates 

Ohio.—Question: Where a through joint rate from point of 
origin to destination is applicable via route over two or more 
carriers’ lines, would it be your opinion that any station on 
any of the carriers’ lines involved in the movement be consid- 
ered a station on “destinatian line?” 

It would seem so to the writer, according to the way the 
question Was apparently defined by the District Court in the 
case of Chicago Northwestern vs. Osborn, 52 Federal 912, where 
the court said, “That where two or more companies owning 
connecting lines unite in a joint through tariff, they form, for 
the connecting roads, practically a new and independent line.” 
A similar view is also expressed by the United States court in 
C. N. O. & T. P. vs. I. C. C., 162 U. S. 184. I believe this view 
is also upheld by the Commission in the Matter of Through 
Routes and Through Rates, 12 I. C. C. 163. 

Answer: As we understand it, the decision in I. C. C. vs. 
Cc. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co., 162 U. S. 184, merely holds that the 
provisions of the long-and-short-haul paragraph of the fourth 
section, unless the Commission otherwise authorizes, are ap- 
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plicable to a line formed by two or more carriers operating join; 
through rates from a specified point of origin to a designateg 
point of destination. 

Without knowing in what way the term “destination line” 
is used in a particular instance, we, of course, cannot apply 
the decision, referred to above, thereto. 
Reconsigning—Shipper Entitled .to Lowest Through Rate from 

Origin to Destination in Absence of Routing Instructions 

- Illinois —Question: We had in transit from Brooksville, 
Miss., September 8, car of yellow pine lumber consigned to our. 
selves, Chicago, unrouted beyond the M. & O. Under date of 
September 14 we placed orders with the M. & O. at Chicago 
by ’phone, confirming same date, requesting diversion to the 
“A” Lumber Company, Division and Halsted street team track, 
Chicago, via C. M. & St. P., requesting protection of through 
rate, 3514c per cwt. 

Subsequent developments indicate car delivered by the M. 
& O. to Belt Line at St. Louis for C. & E. I. and forwarded from 
St. Louis over the C. & E. I. September 15. Through rates to 
Chicago, C. M. & St. P. delivery, are open beyond the M. & 0. 
and the C. & E. I. had sufficient time in which to accomplish 
diversion, using an intermediate carrier, thereby giving the (, 
M. & St. P. a line haul. 

It seems that the “A” Lumber Company used to be an in. 
dustry on the C. M. & St. P. R. R., leasing some trackage from 
the C. M. & St. P., and that they were and still are shown in 
a committee issue known as Lowery’s Switching Directory. The 
C. & E. I. elected to bring the car to Chicago, making delivery 
to the C. M. & St. P. at that point, apparently working on the 
assumption that consignee was an industry, thereby giving their 
line the longer haul. 

We have since been presented by the C. M. & St. P. Railway 
with a balance due bill representing a distance switching charge 
from their Galewood Station to Division street, account their 
team track not open to connecting lines. They furthermore state 
that the “A” Lumber Company ceased to be an industry on 
September 14, and ‘that they notified Lowery’s Bureau accord- 
ingly. 

The C. M. & St. P. general freight department take the 
position that the error was not theirs and that they are obliged 
to collect from consignee the distance charge regardless of the 
fact that same accrued account of a railroad error. 

Would ask that you kindly give us your opinion and also 
state whether or not you know of any cases where the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has made an informal ruling with- 
out the actual payment of freight charges. 


Answer: The Commission has held that, in reconsigning 
or reshipping, a carrier must forward via the cheapest route 
which will produce the lowest total charge from origin to des- 
tination, when no routing is given beyond the reconsigning point. 
See Carolina Portland Cement Co. vs. Director-General, 57 I. C. 
C. 496. See also Burrell Collins Co. vs. C. B. & Q., 38 I. CC. 
216; Meeds Lumber Co. vs. A. & V. Ry., 38 I. C. C. 679; McGowen 
Lumber Co. vs. B. & O., 59 I. C. C. 229; Reconsigning and Di- 
version Rules, 58 I. C. C. 568 (573). In the last referred to 
case the Commission said, on page 573: 

Shippers are entitled, under the act to regulate commerce, to use 
any through route available under the tariffs. If the tariffs are 90 
worded that routes other than a direct route are possible, such 
routes should be available alike to all shippers whether availed of 
under a reconsignment order or under original billing. The through 
rate applicable via such route should be assessed against all ship- 
ments of the same kind of freight regardless of whether the shipment 
traveled the particular route because of a reconsignment order 0 
under original billing. The haul for which this rate is assessed in 
the one instance is identical with that in the other. 

The additional charges over and above the joint rates were 
apparently caused by reason of the failure to amend Lowerys 
Switching Directory at the time of the change in the physical 
handling of shipments for the firm in question and, therefore, 
as we see it, the destination line, the C. M. & St. P., is liable 
for the excess charges, as the C. & E. I. were entitled to rely 
upon the holding out of a switching delivery by the C. M. & St. 
P. under the switching tariff, regardless of:the fact that the 
tariff should have been changed to reflect the change i the 
physical handling of such shipments. 

If, however, the diversion instructions specified a certall 
team track delivery, this, no doubt, would be held to be notice 
to the M. & O. that a line haul for the C. M. & St. P. was pe 
sary in order to make delivery at the joint through rate, withou 
the addition of switching charges. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 

Argument in No. 14251, Sales Dept., Gillican-Chipley Com: 
pany, Inc., vs. Director-General, assigned for November 21, a 
Washington, D. C., was canceled. ‘ 

Argument in No. 14402, Oklahoma Millers’ Association VS 
A. & V. Ry. et al., assigned for November 23, at Washingto? 
D. C., was canceled. 

Argument in No. 13949» Lincoln Gas Coal Company et ® 
vs. B. & O. et al., and portions of fourth section application 
No. 1571, filed by B. & O. R. R., concerning rates on bituminou 
coal from mines on B. & O. R. R. to various points, assig? 
for November 20, at Washington, D. C., was canceled. 
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* r Sailings to Foreign and Domestic Ports 
“|| from JaCRsonville Florida 


and Di- Favorable freight rates from interior manufacturing centers allow shippers to distribute 
erred to to foreign and domestic ports with considerable saving of time, thru the Port of Jacksonville. 


The Port of Jacksonville has adequate depth of water for vessels of large tonnage. An- 
Sige chorage for any number of ships and docking for sixty average size freighters at one time. 


vailed of Freight reaches and leaves the city over five great trunk line railroads and neither ice 


e, to use 


a nor snow interferes with shipping. Port charges are low and adequate facilities for handling 
a large volumes of freight eliminate delays and demurrage. Ship thru the Port of Jacksonville 


sessed in and save money. 


tes were EUROPEAN PORTS: Monthly sailings to London, Liverpool, Bristol, Manchester, 
Lowery's Hamburg, Bremen, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Ghent, Antwerp, and other points. 

physie’ SOUTH AMERICA, WEST INDIES AND FAR EAST: Monthly sailings to and from 
a East Coast of South America, Cuba and West Indies, North African Coast ports, the 
~= Philippines and the Far East. Sailings to any foreign port arranged by charter. 


d to rely 

M. & St. DOMESTIC PORTS: Monthly sailings to Pacific Coast ports. Weekly sailings to Bos- 
that the ton. Tri-weekly sailings to Savannah, Charleston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York. 
re in the Semi-weekly sailings to Miami, Florida. Daily sailings to points on St. Johns River. 


a certain 


= SHIPPERS, WRITE FOR BOOKLET, “THE PORT OF JACKSONVILLE” 
be notl 


ras neces __ Complete information about the advantages of shipping and distributing thru Jackson- 
2, without ville, and the eeonomies effected by municipal docks, terminals and warehouses, in the handling 
and storage of cotton, tobacco, coffee, lumber, naval stores and other commodities. 


Write for copy of this booklet and ask to have your name placed on mailing list of “Sailing 


ley Com: Announcements,” issued weekly for the information of shippers. 


yer 21, al 


jation VS. 


a City Advertising Department 


Room 10-Y, City Hall Jacksonville, Florida 


pplication 
yituminous Resident consuls are maintained: in Jacksonville by Great Britain, Norway, Belgium, 


2 assigned Netherlands, Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay and Cuba. 
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Digest of New Complaints 


No. 14715, Sub. No. 2. Armour & Co. et al., Chicago, Ill., vs. Arizona 
Eastern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments of sheep and lambs 
from points in the West of complainants’ packing houses at New 
York and. Jersey City. Asks cease and desist order, just and 
reasonable minimum weights, and reparation. 

No. 15134, Sub. No. 1. Continental Paper & Bag Mills, New York City, 
vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments of paper or paper 
articles from Marinete and Oconto Falls, Wis., and Menominee, 
Mich., to Chicago and St. Louis. Asks cease and desist order 
and reparation. , 

No. 15134, Sub. No. 2. H. P. Smith Paper Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Chi- 
cago & North Western et al, . ‘ 

Unjust, unreasonable and unlawful rates, in violation of section 
4, on shipments of paper or paper articles from Eau Claire, Roths- 
child and Rhinelander, Wis., to Chicago. Asks cease and desist 
order and reparation. 

No. he Burton-Dixie Corporation et al,, 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial rates on 
cotton linters, in both carload and less-than-carload quantities, 
from points in Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas to Chicago and 
Waukegan, Ill., Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee and Racine Wis. Asks 
cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates, and reparation. 

No. 15359. - a & Co., et al., Tulsa, Okla., vs. Lake Erie & West- 
ern et al, 

Charges in violation of section 6 on shipments of gasoline from 
Tulsa, Okla., to Rochester, Ind. Asks cease and desist order, 
combination rate of 49 cents and reparation. 

No, 15360. Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., vs. Alexandria & 
Western et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, preferential and prejudicial rates on 
grain and grain products from Kansas City, Mo.-Kans., to des- 
tination points in Louisiana west of the Mississippi. Asks cease 
and desist order, just and reasonable proportional and reshipping 
rates, and maintenance in the future of such relationship in 
the proportional and reshipping rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from Kansas City, Mo.-Kans., as compared with such rates 
from Omaha, Council Bluffs and Des Moines to the destinations 
referred to as may be reasonable and just and free from undue 
prejudice to complainant and its members. 

No. 15361. Intermont Coal & Iron Corporation, Big Stone Gap, Va., 
vs. Southern. 

Unjust, unreasonable, preferential and prejudicial rates, in vio- 
lation of the long-and-short-haul clause, on sand from Knoxville, 
Tenn., to Big Stone Gap, Va. Asks cease and desist order, and 
waiver of collection of all charges on the shipment involved in 
excess of $1.625 per ton. 

No, 15362. Jacob E. Decker and Sons et al., Mason City, Iowa, vs. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on fresh meats and packing 
house products, in straight or in mixed carloads, from Mason City, 
Waterloo, Des Moines, Cedar Rapids and Ottumwa, Ia., and 
Sioux Falls, S. D., to points in Texas and Oklahoma. Asks cease 
and desist order, just and reasonable rates, and reparation, 

No, 15363. M. W. Warren Coke Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, preferential and prejudicial rates on coke 
from St. Louis, Mo., to points in Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 


souri and Nebraska. Asks cease and desist order and just and 
reasonable rates. 


No. — Chas. B. Cox, Sapulpa, Okla., vs. St. Louis-San Francisco 
et a 


Chicago, vs. Santa Fe 


Alleges that St. Louis-San Francisco refused and still refuses 
to switch carloads of automobiles that arrived in Tulsa, Okla., 
October 22, 1923, and placed on connécting track with defendant, 
St. Louis-San Francisco, with instructions to switch said cars to 
the Sand Springs Railway for the Oklahoma Union Railway Com- 
many. Asks cease and desist order and that Commission order 
defendants ‘‘to hold open these connecting tracks and operation 
of tariffs referred to in paragraph 3 here, for the transfer of any 
and all carload traffic, without undue delay, between the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co., and the Sand Springs Railway 
Company and between the Sand Springs Railway Company and 
the Oklahoma Union Railway Company.”’ 

No. —— Nebraska Cement Co., Denver, Colo., vs. Missouri Pacific 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on crushed stone from Blue Rap- 
ids, Kan., to Superior, Neb., as well as prejudicial and discrimina- 
tory. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 15366. G. P. Sexaur & Son, Brookings, S. D., vs. Director-Gen- 
eral, as agent, C. & N. W. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on nut coal from Ziegler, IIl., to 
Lake Preston, S. D. Asks reparation. 

No. 15366. Sub. No. 1. Same vs. Same. 

Same complaint and prayer as to shipment of coal from Ziegler, 
Ill., to Miller, S. D. 

No, 15367. The Superior Coal Co., Wheeling, W. Va., vs. Director- 
General, as agent, Pittsburgh & West Virginia et al. F 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on coal from Chandler, Ohio, 
to Akron, Ohio, because of failure to deliver to consignee. Asks 
reparation. 

No. 15368. The Standard Boiler & Plate Iron Co., Niles, Ohio, vs. 
Pennsylvania et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on steel plates, sheet iron and 
tank material from Niles, Ohio, to Mexia, Tex. Asks cease and 
desist order, just und reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 15369. John Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis., vs. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, preferential and preju- 
dicial rates on lumber from Ashland, Wis., to points in Illinois 
Freight Committee, Central Freight Association and Trunk Line 
on Asks cease and desist order and just and reasonable 
rates. 

No. hang ans Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis., vs. South- 
ern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on woodpulp from Bristol, Va.- 
Tenn., to Stevens Point, Wis. Asks reparation. 

No. 15371. F. J. McGuire, Norfolk, Va., vs. Seaboard Air Line. 

Unlawful and unjust switching and demurrage charges on ship- 
ments of contractors’ outfits at Portsmouth, Va. Asks reparation. 

No. 15372. The Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana, New Orleans, vs. Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates in violation of the aggregate of 
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intermediate rates provision on petroleum refined oil and gasoline 

from North Baton Rouge, La., to Pikeville, Tenn. Asks reparation 

3 Psa — Oil Co., Gastonia, N. C., vs. Alabama & Vicks. 
urg et al. 


Unjust, unreasonable and prejudicial rates on gasoline and 
kerosene from Fort Worth and Hodge, Tex., to Gastonia, N, ¢ 


— cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates and repa- 
ration. 


. 15375. Western Electric Co., Inc., New York City, vs. Director. 
General, as agent. 


Unjust and unreasonable rates on creosoted wooden cross arms 
from Norfolk, Va., to points in Oklahoma. Asks reparation, 


B. R. & P. BOND ISSUE 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Company has 
applied to the Commission for authority to issue $1,500,000 of 
consolidated mortgage 414 per cent bonds. Authority was not 
asked to sell the bonds but the company may pledge them for 
short-term notes. 


OKLAHOMA RAILWAY APPLICATIONS 


The Oklahoma City Shawnee Interurban Railway Company 
has applied to the Commission for authority to issue common 
stock and first mortgage bonds in the sum of $800,000 each in 
payment of a line of railroad to be acquired in Oklahoma, the 
line extending 38 miles from Oklahoma City to Shawnee. The 
company also asked for permission to retain excess earnings, 


MONONGAHELA APPLICATIONS 


The Monongahela Railway Company has applied to the 
Commission for authority to acquire control of the Scotts Run 
Railway Company and of the Monongahela & Ohio Railroad 
Company by purchase of stock, and of the Scotts Run also 
under a lease. The mileage of the two lines totals 22.86 miles, 
with principal termini at Brave, Pa., and at Randall, W. Va. 
At the same time the Scotts Run company asked authority to 
issue $1,000,000 of capital stock, the proceeds to be used in 
payment for the properties of the Mofgantown & Wheeling 
Railway Company, purchased by the applicant at a foreclosure 
sale. Attention of the Commission was directed to the appli- 
cation for authority to purchase the stock. 


L. C. L. SERVICE 


Effective November 20, the Central Manufacturing District 
of Chicago announces the establishment of inbound less-than- 
earload freight service at its freight terminal, operating in 
Freight House No. 6, Pershing Road at Winchester Avenue. 
Outbound less-than-carload service has been operated by the 
district for several years. Inbound L, C. L. freight will be re 
ceived on the flat Chicago rate basis when routed via N. Y. C,, 
M. C. or C. Cc. C. & St. L., subject to a minimum rate of 2 
cents a hundred pounds as provided for in Supplement No. 8, 
Lowery Tariff No. 20-M. 


GUARANTY AND DEFICIT CERTIFICATES 


The Commission has certified to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that $19,380.92 is due the Morenci Southern in final settle 
ment of the guaranty under section 209 of the transportation 
act, and that $12,222.92 is due the Mineral Point & Northem 
in final settlement on account of its deficit, under section 204 


of the act. The latter carrier received an advance payment 
of $50,000, making the total $62,222.92. 


Cc. & N. W. BONDS 


The Chicago & North Western has applied to the Commis: 
sion for authority to issue and sell $15,250,000 of first and re 
funding mortgage gold bonds, the authentication and delivery 
of which have heretofore been authorized by the Commission. 
The company said it had negotiated the sale of the bonds to 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., at 90% per cent of par, the bonds to bear 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. The sale of the 
bonds is to be made in order to reimburse the company’s trea’ 
ury for expenditures made for additions and betterments and 
to be made in retiring Boyer Valley Railway Company first 
mortgage bonds. 


E. |. & T. H. APPLICATION 

The Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute Railway Col 
pany has applied to the Commission for authority to acquit 
and operate a branch of about six miles in length in Gibson oa 
Pike counties, Indiana. The company said that acquisition®, 
the line would provide initial facilities for the development 0 
an extensive field of cemmercially valuable strip-mine coal acre 
age thus far practically undeveloped. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CERTIFICATES 


The Southern Pacific Company has applied to the Commis 
sion for authority to issue and sell $23,100,000 of 5 per ce? 
equipment trust certificates in connection with the acquisit” 
of rolling stock at a cost of approximately $37,260,000. 7 
company proposes to sell the certificates at not less than 95 
per cent and accrued dividends to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
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EUROPEAN SERVICE 


United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile, Pensacola and Gulfport to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
Ghent, Havre, Bordeaux and other French Atlantic ports. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS SERVICE 


Regular Service, United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile to Kingston, Jamaica; Port au Prince, Haiti; San Domingo City; San Juan, Porto 
Rico; Guadeloupe; Martinique; Barbados and Trinidad. Also North Coast of South America 
and Curacao as sufficient cargo offers. 








ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 1217 Pierce Building 
IRVING H. HELLER, Manager 


KANSAS CITY OFFICE: 624 New York Life Building 
A. J. FORD, Manager 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES: W. E. HEDGER-JENKS CO., Inc. 
25 Beayer Street 
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Docket of the Commission 


Note, items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel. 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 


this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 
November 26—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Eastman and Ex- 
aminer Hosmer: 
11893—-U. S. War Dept., Inland Waterways, Mississippi-Warrior 
Service vs. Abilene & Southern Ry. et al. 
11882—U. S. War Dept., Inland Waterways, Mississippi- Warrior 
Service vs. Abilene & Southern Ry. et al. 
13290—The Secretary of War, are Mississippi-Warrior Service 
vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. et al. 
November 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Smith: 
13944—Hercules Powder Company vs. Santa Fe et al. 
November 26—Austin, Tex.—Railroad Commission of Texas: 
Finance No. 3207. 


—In the matter of the application of the Rio 
Grande City & Northern Railway Company for a certificate. of 
ublic convenience and necessity authorizing it to construct a 
ine of railroad. 
November 26—. ent at Washington, D. C.: 
14662—Edlund broom ag ae me et al. vs. B. & M. et al. 
ener ae Adding Machine Company et al. va. Mich. Cent. 
et al. 
ey” eo Frame Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. 


et 
14431—Hendee Manufacturing Company vs. Director-General. 
Dkt. No. 12—In re tentative valuation of the property of Mis- 
souri Southern Railroad Co. 
Val. Dkt. No. 64—In re tentative valuation of the property of Golds- 
boro Union Station Company. 
Val. Dkt, No. 69—In re tentative valuation of the property of Nor- 
folk Terminal Railway Company. 
Val. Dkt. No. 100—In re tentative valuation of the property of Pa- 
cific & Idaho Northern Ry., E. M. Heigho, receiver. 
Val. Dkt. No. 115—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
Minneapolis & Rainy River Railway Co. 
Val. Dkt. No. 156—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Cape Charles Railroad Company. 
Val. Dkt. No, 200—In re tentative valuation of the property of Lake 
Superior & Ishpeming Railway Co. 
Val. Dkt. No. 236—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Ry. Co. 
Val. Dkt. No. 251—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
Munising, Marquette & Southeastern Ry. Co. 
November 26—Minneapolis, Minn.—Commissioners Aitchison, Esch 
and Ss and Examiners Keene and Beach: 
14393—Public Utilities Commission of Kansas vs. Santa Fe et al. 


15263—In the matter of rates and charges on grain and grain 
products. 


November 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Money: 
14879—Grey Iron Casting Company et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
November 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance No. 2587—In the matter of the application of the Staley 
System of Electrified Railway for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity authorizing it to construct and operate a 
line of railroad. 

13662—Duquesne Slag Products Co. et al. vs. P. R. R. et al. 

14204—John M. Buckland, trading as National Slag Co., vs. Atlantic 
City R. R. et al. 

14481—Linn Chapel et al. vs. P. R. R. et al. 

14516—Wickwire Spencer Steel Corporation vs. Director-General. 

November 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marchand: 

* Val. Dkt. No. 300—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Arizona and New Mexico Railway Company. 

November 27—Austin, Tex.—Railroad Commission of Texas: 

Finance No. 3134—In the matter of the application of the Texas 
Panhandle & Gulf Railroad Company for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity authorizing it to construct a line of 
railroad. 

November 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sweet: 

Val. Dkt. No. 305—In re tentative valuation of the property of New 

Orleans Great Northern Railroad Company. 


DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS 


T. D. GEOGHEGAN 
COMMERCE SPECIALIST 
Matters Before State and Federal Commissions 
and Departments 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


General Freight Service Association 
Trait and Transportation Specialists ter Shippers 
Laciede Gas Light Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 


NS 
RAILWAY STATISTICS 
EXHIBITS PREP 
630-632 Transportation Building 
Washington 


CHARLES E. BELL 
TRAFFIC ANALYST 


November 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 3294—In the matter of the application of the New York 
Ontario & Western Railway Co. for authority to acauire control, 
by lease, of the lines of railroad of the Utica, Clinton & Bing. 
hampton R. R. Co. and the Rome & Clinton Railroad Company, 

“~~ 28—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Corporation Commission of 

oma. 

Finance No. 3183—In the matter of the application of the Beaver, 
Meade & Englewood Railroad Co. for a certificate of public con. 
venience and necessity authorizing it to construct a line of rajj. 
road from Forgan to Hooker, Okla. 

November 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.:' 

13876—Ambrose S. Murray, Jr., Receiver for the Dansville & Mount 
Morris R. R. Co. vs. Erie R. R. et al. 

14607—American Stores Company vs. P. R. R. 

14742—Joseph P. Evans vs. C. & O. Ry 


November 30—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner Smith: ‘ 
ae eg) — and Leather Board of Trade of Baltimore vs. Erie 
4 e ; 
November 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14334—City of Newport News, Va., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
November 30—Austin, Texas—R. R. Commission of Texas: 

Finance No. 2951—In the matter of the application of the Nueces 
Valley, Rio Grande & Gulf Railroad Company for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity authorizing it to construct a 
line of railroad. 

December 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Griffin: 
15317—Sterling Salt Company vs. P. R. R. et al. 
December 1—Cairo, fll.—Examiner Shanafelt: 
= Cairo Cotton Oil Mill, Inc., et al., vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. 
s a 
December a. Pa.—Examiner Disque: 
15060—Dwight Hamlin, Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
December 1—. ment at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance No. 1572—In the matter of the coutortion of the Colorado 
& Southern Ry. Co. for a certificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity authorizing it to abandon a branch line of railroad, 

December 1—Chicago, !ill.—Examiners Hillyer and Stiles: 

“ok Chicago Association of Commerce vs. Southern Pacific 

‘Oo. e 4 
December 1—Chicago, Ill.—Examiners Hillyer and Stiles: 
Reduced commodity rates from New York piers 


c. 
I. and S. No. 1930 (first supplemental order)—Reduced commodity 
rates from New York piers to Pacific coast. 


. December 3—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Smith: 


15311—The Atlantic Refining Company vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
December 3—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Satterfield: 

!. and S. No. 1943—Crushed stone from B. & O._ R. R. and W. Ma. 
Ry. fone in Md. and Penna.‘to Buffalo, N. Y., ‘and related 
points. gad 

December 3—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner McChord: 

1 Louisville Cooperage Company vs. L..’&*N. R.:R. et al. 

Portions of fourth section application: No;j-4219, filed: by Mo. Pac. 
R. R., ete., concerning rates on rough staves and heading from 
Monroe, La., to Louisville, Ky. watetee 
December 3—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Donnally: —. 

1. and S. No. 1941—Switching charges on-erushed stone in Chicago 
district between C. & I. W. R. R. and°“E-H. B. R. R. 

1. and S. No. 1946—Grain and grain mate from Chicago and 
Peoria, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., to Indiana. 

* I. and S. No. 1946 (first supplemental order)—Grain and grain _ 
ucts from Chicago and Peoria, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., to Indiana. 
December 3—Washington, D. C.—Chief, Examiner Butler: 
15006—In the matter of rates, charges, classifications, regulations 
and practices governing the transportation of anthracite coal. 
(Hearing on the issue as broadened so as to include bituminous 
and semi-bituminous coal and coke). 
December 3—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Disque: 
15306—Duquesne Steel Foundry Company vs. P. & L. E. et al. 


PRACTICING 
INTERSTA MM 


ROSCOE F. WALTER 


LAWYER 
For 13 years an attorney for the Interstate Commerc 

last two yease of which in the 
capacity of Attorney for the Bureau — 
Special attention given to matters before 
Interstate Commerce Commission and suits 
for injuries to railroad 


employees. 
315-16 First Nat’l Bank Bldg, | Hutitington, W. Ve 
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WINDWARD ISLANDS SERVICE 
Regular Service, United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 
Mobile to Kingston, Jamaica; Port au Prince, Haiti; San Domingo City; 


San Juan, Porto Rico; Guadeloupe; Martinique, Barbados and 
Trinidad. Also North Coast of South America and Curacao as sufficient 
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Rand McNally & Co. 


cargo offers. 
EUROPEAN SERVICE 


United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile, Pensacola and Gulfport to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Ghent, Havre, 
Bordeaux and other French Atlantic ports. 


ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 1217 Pierce Building 
IRVING H. HELLER, Manager 


KANSAS CITY OFFICE: 624 New York Life Building 
A. J. FORD, Manager 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES: W. E. HEDGER-JENKS CO., Inc. 
25 Beaver Street 
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VIEW OF MUNICIPAL TERMINAL No. 1 SHOWING FIVE VESSELS LOADING 


Terminal No.1 Is Used Mainly by the Intercoastal Carriers 


Cargo carried to and from Portland in this service shows a remarkable increase over last year. 


Land has been secured and a second slip and a third pier are soon to be built. 
quay dock is now being widened to increase its capacity by fifty per cent. 


Shipments to and from Atlantic Coast ports show increases of 80 per cent in outbound and 
50 per cent in inbound cargo during the first 10 months of 1923. 


The main 


Shipments to and from Gulf Ports show increases of 300 per cent in outbound cargo and 
67 per cent inbound during the same period. 


Steamship lines operating in this service are, the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, 
Argonaut Line, Commercial Steamship Lines, Elder-Mittnacht Company, Garland Line, Isthmian 
Line, Transmarine Lines, Luckenbach Steamship Company, Munson-McCormick Line, North 
Atlantic & Western Steamship Company, United American Lines and the Pacific Caribbean 
Gulf Line. 

Trans-shipments through Portland are handled with economy and dispatch. 


Inquiries Solicited by Traffic Department 


:THE PORT OF PORTLAND and 
THE COMMISSION OF PUBLIC DOCKS 


Spalding Building, Portland, Oregon 


EASTERN OFFICE ORIENTAL OFFICE 
C. A. Lockhart, Eastern Traffic Agent S. L. Wiggins, Oriental Representative 
515 Barclay Building Port of Portland 
299 Broadway, New York City 710 Shosen Bldg., No. 5 Kaigan-Dori, Kobe, Japan 


FAR EAST OFFICE 
Geo. T. Webster, Representative 
Australia, New Zealand and Straits Settlements 
Hotel Raffles, Singapore 


THE PORT OF SATISFACTORY SERVICE 
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ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT 


FOR 


REGULAR DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


VIA THE 


SOO LINE 


BETWEEN 


ALL POINTS 1n tue EAST ann SOUTH 


AND 


NORTHWEST, WESTERN CANADA 


| 

| 

| 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


To avoid delay, shipments for Canadian destinations must be accompanied by SHIPPERS’ EXPORT DECLARATION MADE IN TRIPLICATE. 
This document must be-delivered railroad agent at initial point with the shipment and accompany same to Canadian port of entry. 


Boston, Mass., 40 Central St. AGENCI ES Pittsburgh, Pa., 340 Sixth Ave. 

Buffalo, N. Y., 409-410 Iroquois Bldg. Les Angeles, Cal., 606 So. Spring St. Portland, Ore., 55 Third St. 

Chicago, Ill., 707 Mer. Loan & Trust Bldg. Memphis, Tenn., Porter Bldg. St. Louis, Mo., 2050 Railway Exch. Bldg. 
940 Rookery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis., 68 Wisconsin St. St. Paul, Minn., 1112 Menchants National 

Chippewa Falls, Wis. 918 Majestic Bldg. Bank Bldg. 

Cincinnati, O., 409 Traction Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn., Soo Line Bldg., 5th St. San Francisco, Cal., 675 Market St. 

Cleveland, O., 1040 Prospect Ave. and Marquette Ave. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Detroit, Mich., 811 Free Press Bldg. Neenah, Wis. Seattle, Wash., 608 2nd Ave. 

Duluth, Minn., 320 West Superior St. New York, N. Y., Woolworth Bldg. Spokane, Wash., 1006 Old Nat] Bank Bldg. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., 414 Linquist Bldg. Omaha, Neb., 1025 W. O. W. Bidg. Superior, Wis. 

Indianapolis, Ind., 522 Merch. Bank Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa., Cross Bldg., Locust St. at Waukesha, Wis. 

Kansas City, Mo., 788 Railway Ex. Bldg. 15th. Winnipeg, Man., 608-604 Lombard Bldg. 


ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT-CARE SOO LINE : 
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The San Antonio and Aransas Pass Railway Co. 
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ACCOMMODATING 
17 PERFORMANCE 


Making close connection with the Freight Service on all principal lines with which we connect; 
our service is unexcelled with through fast freight trains for carload and package freight making the 
time between terminals shown below, also to Mexico via Laredo. 


List of Direct Connecting Rail Lines . 
Aransas Harbor Terminal Railway 
Fredericksburg & Northern Ry. 

Gulf Coast Lines 





San Antonio Southern Ry. 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. (Cotton Belt) 
Sugar Land Ry. 
Proportionate service to above is rendered to all intermediate points. eg & noe aa Ry. 
heen: 4 saad tees Mpbss i 5 lian RCN Mek th ie TCR, exas Mezicen Ry. 
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Railroad Optimism 


No greater demonstration of con- 
fidence in the soundness of economic 
conditions and in the intelligence 
and good faith of the public could 
have been given than is contained 
in the statement that the railroads 
have made or authorized in 1922 
and 1923 three billions of capital 
expenditure for equipment and per- 
manent improvements. At the meet- 
ing of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation and the Association of Rail- 
way Executives last week a pro- 
gram was also adopted calling for 
a proportionate new investment in 
1924. 

The railroads have economic rea- 
sons for being optimistic. But they 
have political reasons for being 
pessimistic. Their industry did not 
profiteer during the war. It was 
taken over by the Federal govern- 
ment and run at a tremendous loss. 
When it was returned to the own- 
ers the latter were obliged to oper- 


>) OFF LINEAGENCIES 
© GATEWAYS 


ate for a couple of years under most 
distressing circumstances. Earnings 
were actually far below those of 
the pre-war period, although the 
purchasing value of dividends had 
fallen off about a third. Meanwhile 
other industries, except agriculture, 
were making inflated profits. 

The railroads suffered, in fact, 
from a process of partial confisca- 
tion, due to Federal policy. They 
took their medicine heroically. They 
showed the highest sense of patriot- 
ism and citizenship. They went to 
work to repair the ravages of gov- 
ernment operation, to increase their 
traffic and to enlarge their facili- 
ties. This year they have been doing 
better financially, although the re- 
turn on their property has not yet 
been brought up to the moderate 
normal average fixed by the govern- 
ment, 

The roads, after many undeserved 
buffets, are still able to look ahead 
steadily to a fulfillment of their 
trusteeship. They are going to give 


Where to reach them 


the country better service at their 
own expense and take chances on 
fairer treatment. Nearly everybody 
tries to exploit a person who is 
overconscientious and overgener- 
ous. This shabby trait of human 
nature crops out conspicuously in 
Congress, where demagogues who 
close their eyes to real profiteering 
are fond of hounding the railroads 
simply because, being under govern- 
ment regulation, the latter find it 
difficult to protect themselves against 
injustices. 

It is a disheartening spectacle. 
But the roads, conscious of their 
rectitude and their multiplied sacri- 
fices to the common good, rise 
serenely above such _ persecution. 
They are going to play their part 
as agencies of progress, let the bush- 
whackers do what they may. If 
Congress has any appreciation of 
patriotic faith and endeavor it will 
try to deal as generously with the 
roads as the roads are dealing with 
the public. 


[Editorial from THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, New York, November 12, 1923. Reprinted by permission.] 
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